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.jfW" “““ Irainiaui Ians in Lyon, France, sporting their national colours for the politically sensitive US-Iran match last night. US defender Alexei 
iafeasaidr“The result of this game couM determine the ftiture of the planet It iathe most important sporting event in history' photoomphitom jenkins 
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France for life 


Jon Henley and 

John Duncan In Toulouse 


. WRENCH authorities last 
ra*night agreed emergency 
■ . powers to expel hooli- 
gans from the World Cup, and 
.threatened to impose a life- 
time ban on thww ever enter- 
. tog France again. 

• ■ The decision, following a 
meeting between senior Brit- 
ish and French security affi- 
dab, cam* as the tournament 
was marred by a second out- 
break cf violence, this time as 
imndreds of Ge rman football 
; hooligans went on an “orga- 
nised" rampage in Lens, north- 
ear France, briefly detecting 
attention from the 15,000 Eng- 


land fans arriving in Toulouse 
for today’s game against 
Romania. 

French authorities agreed to 
bring in emergency powers to 
expel “several hundred” cate- 
gory C English football hooli- 
gans without them committing 
an offence. Home Secretary 
Jack Straw said the move was 
“sending out a dear message 
that thugs are not welcome 
and win not be allowed to spoil 
the tournament”. 

In Lens, around 750 Ger- 
mans dashed with police be- 
fore their side's match 
against Yugoslavia. Bottles 
and chairs were thrown dur- 
ing the hoar-long distur- 
bances, which reportedly in- 
volved a large number of the 
most dangerous category C 



hooligans and a small group 
of neo-Nazis. 

A spokeswoman for tbe pre- 
fect of Lens, in charge of 
policing, said 86 Dans, mostly 
Germans, were arrested be- 
fore and after tbe match. 
They were not drunk and had 

“means of ^nmmimira Hnn" 

She were deported immedi- 
ately. A policeman was last 
night in a coma after being 
attacked with an iron bar. 


As England’s football team 
slipped quietly into Toulouse 
yesterday, knowing that vic- 
tory this evening will secure 
qualification to the knockout 
stage, the atmosphere in the 
town remained friendly. 

Supporters gathered in bars 
to watch football and Rn giand 
fans kicked a ball around 
with local youths, watched by , 
riot police, patrolling gen- 
darmes and television cam- 
eras from around the world. 

“They have been One," said 
Christian Lagarde, the man- 
ager of the camp-site where 
more than 400 fens are based. 
They had been playing foot- 
ball and dr inking , he said. 

However, after the rioting 
in Marseille last week, 1,800 
officers will be on duty in 
Toulouse over the next two 
days, half of them specially 

trained riot police. There will 
also be a team of divers, in 
case fans fell off the island 
’ stadium into the River 
Garonne. 

*T will not comment on 
what happened [in Mar- 
seille],” said Alain Bldoo, the 
prefect for Toulouse. “AH 1 
will say is that there are an 
awfhl lot of officers on the 


streets of Touioose — - and 
they will react as quickly as 
humanly possible.” He esti- 
mated that there were 2.000 
England fens in town, includ- 
ing about 100 or 200 whom 
“we have reason to be wor- 
ried about”. 

Four England supporters 
recognised by British spotter 
police as category C hooligans 
were arrested in central Tou- 
louse yesterday, purely on tbe 
basis that they were known 
hooligans. 

French police in Paris also 
turned back one of the most 
violent football hooligans in 
England. Martin Townsend, 
aged 35, from Manchester, 
who was jailed for four years 
in 1991 for grievous bodily 
harm and riot, was spotted 
boarding a Eurostar train at 
Waterloo and refhsed entry to 
France after a tip-off from the 
football intelligence unit of 
the National Criminal Intelli- 
gence Unit in London. 

He Is believed to be among 
400 category C hooligans who 
organise violence abroad. 

Pater Praston, page 8 g World 
Cup Diary, page Sj Sport 
section, pages 14-17 
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T HE Middle East 
peace process 
lurched closer to 
collapse yester- 
day when the Is- 
raeli government 
defied Washington and 
angered Palestinians by back- 
ing a plan to extend Jerusa- 
lem’s borders into the occu- 
pied West Bank. 

Ignoring American pro- 
tests, Israel's prime minister, 
Binyamin Netanyahu, won 
cabinet approval for the 
scheme, which Palestinian 
leaders said amounted to a de 
facto annexation of territories 
that were supposed to be sub- 
ject to final status negotia- 
tions between the two sides. 

The creation of a “greater 
Jerusalem” will include tbe 
extension of its boundaries 
westwards to incorporate Is- 
raeli commuter towns, with 
the objective of guaranteeing 
the city's Jewish majority 
and expanding its tax base. 

But the more controversial 
element is the proposal to cre- 
ate an “umbrella municipal- 
ity” over parts of the West 
Bank beyond the 1967 Green 
L i ne to the south, east and 
north of Jerusalem. Eight Jew- 
ish settlements will fall under 
tbe city’s municipal authority. 

Ahmed Tibi, economic ad- 
viser to Yasser Arafat, de- 
scribed the Israeli govern- 
ment’s decision as “a new 
attempt to destroy the peace 
process”. “It’s a total viola- 
tion of the Oslo agreement, 
there is an intention to annex 
Palestinian -occupied land,” 
Mr Tibi told Israeli radio. 
‘Palestinians are being ex- 
pelled from Jerusalem sys- 
tematically by cancellation of 
their identity cards, confisca- 
tion of their fends and demoli- 
tion of their houses.” 
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‘It’s a total 
violation of the 
Oslo agreement 
. . . one great 
project to make 
Jerusalem more 
Jewish and 
much less 
Palestinian’ 

Arafat adviser 
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Passports row as Bermuda fears British ‘invasion* 


. Ian Mack and Lacy Ward 

M OVES to grant Brit- 
ish citizenship to the 
inhabitants of Brit- 
ata.’elast fragments of em- 
Jfhfere in crisis over Home 
Officedemands that the col- 
onies mast return the 
.favour by opening their 
.doprsto all UK citizens. 

, In an extraordinary role 
reversal, affluent depen- 
dent, territories such as 
Bermuda and the Cayman 


Tniandfi are refusing the 
right to claim British pass- 
ports on the grounds that 
granting reciprocal rights 
could lead to an influx of 
UK immigrants seeking a 
new life in the Carrlbbean. 

The Home Office Is stick- 
ing to the condition even 
though It is unlikely that 
any but a handful of the 
130,000 residents of the 13 
last colonies would seek to 
settle in Britain. Though 
few Britons would seek to 
! emigrate to St Helena — 


dnbbed an “Atlantic Alca- 
traz” — or ash-covered 
Montserrat, the wealthier 
outposts fear their sunny 
rHrnpg could prove only too 
attractive. 

“They are wwmii iBiawJg 
and have a very high stan- 
dard of living,” said Su- 
zanne StnbMns, UK repre- 
sentative for Bermuda. 

The stalemate over citi- 
zenship has held up the 
white paper by Robin Cook, 
the Foreign Secretary, on 
the future of Britain’s last 


colonies, due before the end 
Of the partiamimtaT y ses- 
sion, now only weeks away. 

“It is totally stuck,” said 
one well-placed source. 
“The Foreign Office now 
says it ’ is becoming ridicu- 
lous and will have to be dis- 
cussed in Cabinet, It needs 
someone to wade in and 1 
force a decision.” 

Mr Cook indicated in Feb- 
ruary his desire to restore ! 
citizenship rights — lost in 
1962 — to the populations 
of outposts from Pitcairn to 


the Turks and Caicos 
Islands. 

He believes all should 
have full passports so as 
not to discriminate against 
hinnir Caribbeans. Officials 1 
say he thought the uncondi- 
tional rights given to the 
largely white populations 
of Gibraltar and the Falk- 
land^ both claimed by for- 
eigners, could be repli- 
cated. Currently the 13 last 
colonies have only British 
Dependent ' Territory 
status, which does not 


guarantee the right to live 
and work in the UK. 

The FO is clearly embar- 
rassed by tbe delay but in- 
sists. there is no row with 
the Home Office. “Discus- 
sions are amicable though 
we always thought citizen- 
ship would be the most dif- 
ficult question to resolve,” 
said one official. "But 
things are not Irr e vocably 
blocked.” A Home Office 
spokesman said: “Discus- 
sions are continuing at offi- 
cial leveL” 





Bermuda . . . living standards are high, residents stress 
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Tokyo officials rush to plan rescue of ailing LTCB □ Collapse could provoke global credit squeeze □ Ministers pledge firm actioirto G7 

Crisis talks to save Japanese banl| 




Alex Brummer In Tokyo 


T HE Japanese au- 
thorities were last 
night struggling to 
avert the collapse of 
the Long Term 
Credit Bank of Japan, in what 
is seen by global policymak- 
ers as the first test of Tokyo's, 
pledges to the Group of Seven 
to move rapidly to Ox the 
banking system. 

At an emergency G7 meet- 
ing in Tokyo at the. weekend, 
Japan promised firm action 
to clean up its failing banking 
system and stimulate the 


economy, in exchange far co- 
ordinated support for (he yen 
on the foreign exchanges. 

The severity of the crisis in 
Japanese hanking was 
rammed home yesterday 
when it was revealed that 
LTCB has been involved in 
rescue talks with at least two 
other large banking groups. 

“The fete of the bank might 
be the test of what they can 
do. There is a lot of incentive 
for change,” a senior Ameri- 
can source said. 

Shares in LTCB fell by 
24 per cent on the Tokyo stock 
exchange last week after it 
revealed it was writing off 


$4.4 billion (£2.7 billion) of 
bad loans following a loss of 
$2 billion in the financial year ; 
just ended. If LTCB were to 
collapse it would be the third 
large scale financial institu- 
tion to go into baokcruptcy in 

the last 12 winnfag and QOUld 

provoke a global credit 
crunch as Western banks 
seek to protect their deposits' 
held with their Japanese 
counterparts. 

Reports in Tokyo yesterday 
suggested that LTCB would 
prefer a merger with annUi^- 
Japanese bank, Dai-Ichi Kan- 
gyo, preserving most jobs. 
Dal-lcbi only arrived on the 


scene after talks with 
the Nippon Credit Bank broke 
down. . 

with some 43 per cent of 
LTCB's loans owed by the 
hard-pressed property and 
construction sectors, the 
prospect at a successful pri- 
vate sector rescue Is slim. It is 
estimated that, as a whole, the 
larger Japanese hawk* have 
Some .g9 billion Of di.qrlnwf 
problem loans on their books, 
bat the amount is rising by 
the day because of weakening 
property values and had loans 
to other Asian countries. 

The Japanese finance min- 
ister, KOraru Matsunaga, the 


governor of the Bank of Japan 
and other financial officials 
spent yesterday trying to 
piece together a rescue plan 
before the markets reopen for 
trading today. 

If the merger talks with 
other banks Call apart, the 
most likely solution is the cre- 
ation of a new public body 
that would be empoweraSl to 
take over the business of 
failed banks, foredose on bad 
loans and mn down their 
operations. 

At the G7 meeting of lead- 
ing industrial countries, 

attended by financial officials 

from the United States, Ger- 


many, France. Britain, Italy 
and Canada, Japan promised 
to give the reform of its finan- 
cial system “the highest ur- 
gency”. It agreed to “the 
prompt disposal of bad as- 
sets" as well as a “fiscal stim- 
ulus to reform both the corpo- 
rate and individual income 
tax structures". 

As part of the reforms, 
Japan is required to ensure 
full transparency by the 
hanks of their bad loans. Offi- 
cials attending the talks also 
made it clear that Tokyo Is 
expected to replace the exist- 
ing audit system carried out 
by under-powered local firms 


In tii e thrall of the managers 
who employ them, with repu- 
table global accounting firms 
such as Arthur Andersen and 
Price Waterhouse. 

The other finance ministers 

ami central hankers attending 

live tatka are also keen that 
japan move to establish a so- 

called bridge bank, based cm 
the US model, which diposes 
of bad loans and brings those 
responsible for corrupt or 
fraudulent trading to Justice, 
japan knows that unless it 
moves aggressively to restore 
confidence, ft risks another 
run on the yen on the cur- 
rency markets — without the 


US coming. to the’, reseat!. 

• “It is better .for Japan to 
address the fundAm®atal 
problems in the bankingrsys- 
tem rather than allow prob- 
lem banks to fail"- sau|. a 
senior G7 official. “It has tp 

start making scare dec&ums 
about credit aHocations£>.:V ' ■ 
The fear among the G7 ja 
that a failure at this critical- 
stage could spark a collapse 
that undermines the whole 
banking structure, . which 
would destroy^ remaining 
consumer and. b^iness 
confidence. 
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Review 


Garth Cartwright 






Ozz-Fest 
Milton Keynes Bowl 


T HE first thing that hits is 
the sound. A grinding 
□oise with a dull boom, it 
could be a wrecker's, or a recy- 
cling site. Then there's the 
crowd. Across the horizon 
spreads a sea of black T-shirts 
and tattoos, feathercuts and 
beer guts. Legend suggests 
Milton Keynes was built along 
Satanic ley lines; on Saturday 
it hosted a festival full of devil- 
ish intent 

Ozz-Fest's UK debut drew 
50,000 people to feast in the 
mud, on a relentless diet of 
methl. You bad techno metal, 
ethno metaL thrash metal, 
grunge metal, and. with the 
reformed Black Sabbath, vin- 
tage metal Metal and nothing 
but metaL 

Brazil's Soulfly lent the 
afternoon colour with their 
tribal rhythms and Portugese 
chants. Noisy? Sure, but after 
Slayer's celebration of gross 
power and basic instinct they 
were light relief. Which was 
essential, as Pantera followed 
with a sound so physical it felt 
like an assault 
The dark side of metal rests 
in these heavily tattooed 
Texans. Having courted con- 
troversy with vocalist Phil 
Anselmo’s outspoken white 
power harangue. Fantera's 
tales of hate and paranoia 
were born out in numbers 
such as Fucking Hostile and 
Mouth for War. This is bad 
mood music, the soundtrack 
to a beating. 

Following Pantera, the Fbo 
Fighters were positively cud- 
dly. Lead by former Nirvana 
drummer Dave Grohl the Foo 
Fighters have inherited Nir- 
vana's gift for crunchy mel- 
odies. if lacking his old band's 
fresh twist on heavy rock. 

And then it was Ozzy time. 
Ozzy is an unlikely icon and. 
at 49. something of a British 
institut ion. Taking the stage 
to shriek over his solo band he 
looked ridiculous and sound- 
ed naff. When he returned 
with his sparring partners 
from Black Sabbath, every- 
thing fell into place. 

If ever a festival honoured 
its headliner it was Ozz-Fest 
Black Sabbath were the sonic 
and spiritual fathers of every- 
one on Saturday's bill. 

Paranoid, stoned, nihilistic, 
their brand of primeval de- 
spair has served only to in- 
crease in power and volume 
over the years. As the sun set 
and bonfires blazed, the origi- 
nal monsters of rock un- 
leashed the riffs that shook the 
world. Ozzy skipped, clapped 
and shouted encouragement. 

In turn, Milton Keynes 
punched the air. chanted “Sa- 
baf?" and roared its approval. 
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J. D. Swed shows where the Britons were trapped 


British soldiers 

fight for lives 
on hostile 
Alaskan peak 



F EARS were growing last 
night about the pros- 
pects for two British sol- 
diers trapped without food on 
a freezing Alaskan mountain- 
side since last Thursday, as 
rescuers said weather condi- 
tions were still too poor to at- 
tempt to help them down. 

Corporal Carl Bougard and 
Sergeant Martin Spooner, 
who is thought to have a bro- 
ken a n kle and leg. were bat- 
tling to survive after an acci- 
dent during a disaster-ridden 
training exercise left them 
stranded in an Ice gully at 
19,000ft, near the summit of 
Mount McKinley, North 
America’s highest peak. 


Rescuers from the National 
Park Service had bad no 
radio contact with them for 
nearly two days and officials 
last night said fears were 
growing for their safety. 

“There is grave danger for 
anyone who has been at ; 
19,000ft for three days without j 
food," said National Park I 
spokeswoman Jane TraneL 
“The temperature is about 30 
degrees below zero and the 
wind speed is about 40mph. 
The wind difil factor can hit 
100 degrees below zero.” 

Rangers were on stand-by, 
waiting for cloud and snow to 
clear for a high-altitude heli- 
copter to land an the moun- 
tain, but the forecast was not 
promising, Ms Tranel said. 
The cloud was too thick even 


Mount M c Kinle y, the 20,320ft peak which the nine-member British team was trying to climb before descending to sea level 


PHOTOGRAPH: ALGRBJLQ 


to attempt to drop a food par- 
ceL 

The soldiers were part of a 
nine-member British team 
hoping to break a world re- 
cord by climbing the moon- j 
tain’s 20,320ft peak before de- ! 
scending to sea level in 
A las k a, using canoes for some 
of the journey. 

Problems began on Thurs- 
day as the expedition reached 
the top of the mountain and 


three men fell into a 300ft 
snow chute, known as the Ori- 
ent Express. Sgt Spooner, 35, 
of the Army Physical Training 
Corps, was seiously hurt. 
Lance Corporal Steve Brown, 
25, of the Royal Engineers, and 
Captain Phil Whitfield. 23. of 
the Royal Marines, slipped 
down the ravine and were in- 
jured but scrambled some way 
before being rescued. 

Cpl Bougard, 35. of the Prin- 


cess Of Wales Royal Regiment 
was understood to be unin- 
jured but stayed behind to 
look after his colleague who 
was unable to move. The 
team's leader. Captain Justin 
Featherstone, 28. descended 
to a national park camp with 
the others to raise the alarm. 
Cpt Featherstone broke his 
ankle in another 1,000ft fall on 
his way back, but was 
dragged to the camp by a 


rescue team and was last 
night in a stable condition. 

The Orient Express chute is 
notoriously dangerous. Fif- 
teen people have died there 
since 1972. In 1991 a Polish 
climber survived three days' 
isolation at a higher point in 
si m ilar conditions, bed no one 
is known to have survived 
longer. 

A team of US army climbers j 
camped at 17,000ft was ready to I 


form a ground rescue party if 
there was no improvement fn 
the weather. But they were 
about right hours’ rfM from 
the British soldiers. 

A Ministry of Defence 
spokesman said the two mm 
would be equipped with afUH 
survival pack, with water, 
fuel and warm clothing.- They 
were without food because 
they had only intended to be 
away from the camp for a day. 


Three days of peace, music and don’t forget your pin number 


Amelia Gentleman 


D edicated festival- 
goers are appalled. 
What little is left of 
the hippy spirit of Glaston- 
bury has taken another 
knock from the mercenary 
forces of nineties consumer 
culture. A cashpoint ma- 
chine has been installed in 
the remote fields of 
Somerset. 

Horrified by the soaring 
ticket prices, regular Glas- 
tonbury pilgrims have been 
complaining for years that 
the spirit of the occasion is 
being gradually eroded. 

And now the Cree-spirit, ; 
free-love vibe that charac- 
terised early festivals has 1 
been transformed into a cli - 1 


mate In which cash is king. 
About 80,000 people are ex- 
pected to pay £80 for the 
three-day extravaganza 
which begins on Friday, 
and NatWest has seized a 
potentially lucrative open- 
ing, responding to demand 
from increasingly affluent 
, visitors. 

This year visitors are free 
to go along with the sex and 
drags and rock’n’roll atmo- 
sphere If they want to — 
but they will also have the 
option of keeping an eye on 
their finances. Printed 
mini-statements will be 
available for users keen to 
monitor their bank bal- 
ance, In addition to the reg- 
ularly restocked cash 
supply. 

In a nod to the anti-estab- 


lishment theme of the festi- 
val. NatWest has slightly 
modified its corporate 
image and is to locate the 
facilities in a caravan. 

The cash machine will 
allow consumers to buy 
into the Increasingly ex- 
pensive range of alterna- 
tive culture on sale at the 
festival. Stall-holders will 
he plying visitors with 
everything from new age 
pendants and jester's hats 
to Wellington boots — 
essential if it rains. Visitors 
will also need cash to pay 
for homeopathic treat- 
ments and palm reading or 
to fund their cravings for 
Thai noodles or snshL 

NatWest’s move Is a poi- 
gnant reflection of a chang- 
ing Glastonbury ethos. 


When the first festival was 
held in 1970, on the day 
after Jlzni Hendrix died, a 
few hundred people paid £1 
to hear Marc Bo lan play. 
The price included free 
milk from the local farm. 

The following year, orga- 
nisers decided that other 
festivals were over-com- 
mercialised and invited 
12,000 people to listen to 
David Bowie and Joan Baez 
for free. 

Anthony Frost, a Nat- 
West spokesman, said the 
service was a practical res- 
ponse to demand and did 
not represent a final nail in 
tbe coffin of the Glaston- 
bury ethos. 

“We provided a cheque 
cashing service last year 
which proved very popular. 





«v National 

Westminster 

Bank 


It's three miles to the near- 
est bank so people were 
quite grateful for the ser- 
vice. This year we're say- 
ing: yon just need a cash 
card and you can rest as- 
sured that whatever yon 
g»t up to, you won’t run out 
of money. 

“At the end of the day 
everyone needs cash, 
whether they're a hippy or 
not." 

But visitors may still be 
well advised to stock np on 
cash before they depart. 

With Just one outlet accept- 
ing NatWest. Midland, 

Visa, TSB, Mastercard and 
Link cards, and catering 
for around 100.000 people, 

the queues for the bank ‘ 

may be even longer than Changing image of a music festival ... A tvuical face from 
those for the toilets. Glastonbury's past and this year’s big fonovJSon 
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Tobacconist 
of choice for 
the glitterati 
of the 1960s 
has reached 
the end of the 
road, reports 
Sarah Hall 



The tobacconist’s shop once at the hub of swinging London bat wbich is to close down and, top left, a display of its 
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Swinging pipe dream snuffed 


I T K the stop where a 17- told, by the negotiator of the 
year-oU Cffla Black once lease, that they don't want a 
refused to buy a Havana tobacconist In the street” 
cigar, where the 1966 Bra- The 73-year-old, who was 
zilian World Cup team given two months to move out 
snapped up all the lighters, after initially failing to renew 
and past whose Victorian his lease with the new land- 
front the Beatles regularly lords, said he had been of- 
s trolled. fered an alternative shop 

Boy George bought his cig- around the corner, but it was 
arettes there; ITN newscaster unsuitable and would not at- 
Trevor McDonald his Chur- tract passing trade, 
chill cigars; and Barry Nor- Nestled incongruously op- 
man his trusty pipe. posite a cheap clothes empo- 

tt has been around for over rium (combat trousers from 
200 years, and has graced Car- £14.99), and alongside high 
naby Street long before it be- street familiars D unkin Do- 
came a feshion and music nuts and Boots, the shop is 
mecca — and, more latterly, a the final re mnan t of the Car- 
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NEWS 3 

Lewinsky 
‘ready to 
admit’ sex 
with Clinton 


I Martin Kettle In Washington 

ONICA Lewinsky 
has offered to tes- 
tify to investiga- 
tors that she had 
sex with BIB Clinton, in a po- 
tentially major setback for 
the White House in the long- 
running scrutiny of the presi- 
dent’s private life. 

However, the former White 
House intern is resisting 
efforts by the independent 
counsel, Kenneth Starr, for 
her to plead guilty to penury 
as part of a deal with prosecu- 
tors. Mr Starr is refusing to 
grant Ms Lewinsky immunity 
in return for her evidence. 

The new developments 
were leaked to the Washing- Le winsky . Seeks immunity 
ton Post yesterday, only days in return for her testimony 
after Mr Starr enraged the 

White House by admitting case. Ms Lewinsky’s lawyers 
that he and his team had are said to be preparing for 
briefed reporters about evi- this possibility, and to be confi- 
dence given to the grand jury dent that they could secure her 
investigating possible acquittal, if for no other reason 
charges against Mr Clinton. than that a jury may not want 
The Post claims that Ms to convict a young woman for 
Lewinsky's new Washington- lying about sex. 
based legal team ha s offered Ms Lewinsky’s previous 
that she win testify to having lawyer. William Gins burg 
sex with Mr Clinton, but Mr failed several times this year 
Starr wants her to plead to reach agreement with Mr 
guilty to an offence as part of Starr on an Imm unity deal, 
any deal. At the heart of the Her new lawyers, Plato Ca- 
negotlations is Ms cheris and Jacob Stein, have 
Lewinsky's refusal to hand made clear that their objec- 
Mr Starr the “smoking gun” tive in taking over the case is 
he is see k i n g, by testifying to reach an agreement with 
that she was encouraged to lie Mr Starr, 
on oath by Mr Clinton or his The Post said that despite 
friend Vernon Jordan. the seeming gulf between 

She testified an January 7 them, both Mr Starr’s team 
that she had not had a sexual and Ms Lewinsky's lawyers 
relationship with Mr Clinton are optimistic of a deaL 
and has so for stuck to that Washington legal sources 
story, despite Mr Starr’s say the dilemma for Mr Starr 
efforts in recent months to is that although Ms Lewinsky 



disprove her denlaL 


could be a damaging witness 
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naby Street of the past — a 


But, from today, Inder- place which in its mid-sixties 
wick’s — England's Oldest heyday was the epicentre of 


Eipemakers (est ,1797); ae- 
window — wlH 


“swinging London”. 

.. In the late fifties the street 




be no more.- The tiny tobacco^ was . an ’ obscure backwater. 


^is^qrjunmed^sith Vic.-; 
tonan ceramic jars of loose 


t then aitog came Jdhn .1 
*phen,. a 19-year-old Scot, 


tobacco and cigars in mahog- who set up his first shop in 


If Ms Lewinsky were to im- against Mr Clinton or Mr Jar- 
plicate Mr Clinton in at- dap if she implicates them, 
tempts to obstruct justice by she would face searching 
getting her to lie under oath, cross-examination over her 
the charge would inevitably reliability and consistency, 
become the centrepiece of a As if to underline that 
report submitted by Mr Starr point, the magazine US News 
to Congress, and the comer- & World Report yesterday 
stone of any impeachment reported it had listened to two 
proceedings. A sitting presi- of the 20 hours of telephone 
dent cannot he tried in the calls by Ms Lewinsky that 
criminal courts. were secretly recorded by her 

If she were to implicate Mr friend Linda Tripp last year. 
Jordan sufficiently for The magazine said Ms 
charges to be brought against Lewinsky seemed obsessed 
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^«°^ es in w re&to ^ ordcrs ■ ■ ■ proprietor, Peter Andersson. aad (left) his «•!•»*. Domtate Ball PHOTOSAm- rk™w, »«sh*u. toe SrtS, StaatrS 


after 64 years in the Soho music and rails of flamboyant 
thoroughfare. It started life in fashion to the area. Other 


and Mr Clinton might be sub- 1 left ambiguous whether there 


Leicester Square, then moved enterprising young designers The rise and fall Of Camaby StTfeet ^“ S f 5 ^™ 1 S a 2° nsh i? 


to Wardour Street. moved in; rock. stars flocked * 

The owner, Peter Anders- there; and Carnaby Street The Sixties 

son, says the historic shop, was torn. . _ „ . 

with its Victorian panelling As veteran customers la- CUSTOMERS: Beatles, Roll- 
and sloping doors, is being mented the shop's closure, mg Stones, Sonny and Cher, 
forced to shut because it fails Sbaftsbury pic’s chief execu- Yardbirds, Kink s, Small 
to. fit the Image of late 1990s tive, Jonathan Lane, said it Faces, Cliff Richard, George 
Carnaby Street was being enforced after a MeHy , Pete Townsend, Eli za- 

Tbe new landlord, property survey showed that the listed beth Taylor, 
company Shaftsbury pic — building was structurally SHOPS: Mary Quant Lord 
which bought the street for unsafe. John, John Stephen's 19 

£90 million in 1996 — denies He expected that the work shops selling hipster trou- 
this and says the shop is — involving replacing sers, elephant cords and kip- 
belng forced to dose because wooden pillars and repairing per ties, 
it is unsafe. a crack in the front beam — AVERAGE PURCHASE: 

As the final tins of cut-price would take a year to com- Velvet flares with 12-inch bell 
snuff were snapped up by a plete, after which Inderwick’s bottoms, 
steady flow of regulars and would be welcome to apply I/W1K . R#«?pnrvinrkpfc 
curious .tourists, Mr Anders- once a gain for a lease 

son, who -has owned the com- Back at the shop, Mr An- hinsters old H ussar tunics 
pany for 44 years, said: “I fed dersson said he was not sad to nT 

hurt that they want us out leave the street CARS: Cadmaw, JWOs-^ 

after all this time. It is the These days, he explained, Royces (Ur>^ed by design- 
only decent she® in the street “there’s more than a hit of tat 
but we have more or less been around here”. * Lamborghmis- 



ness in the proceedings.' Con- Any evidence given by Ms 
___ stitutional lawyers are Lewinsky that she did indeed 

IJuLG Nineties divided about whether a pres- have sex with Mr Clinton 

m-rcnvkMiriTDD blent may disregard such a would contradict his unam- 

CUSTOMERS: Tourists of subpoena. blguous denials to Paula 

all nationalities, school tru- A third option might be to Jones’s lawyers and to the 
ants, nostalgic swingers, charge Ms Lewinsky herself press. In January 1998 an 

musing onbein gone-time with an offence such as per- angry Mr Clinton told a news 

dedicated followers of jury, and for Mr Starr again to conference: *T did not have 

f a shion. subpoena Mr Jordan and Mr sexual relations with that 

SHOPS: Whittard, Boots, Clinton to give eviden c e in the woman, MIbs Lewinsky.” 

Body Shop, Shelly’s Shoes, 

Angelic. 

AVERAGE PURCHASE: 

S3SS3ES& US Joins Palestinian protest 

over Israeli ‘annexation’ 

, continued from page 1 The larger blocks of settle- 

CAR5: None. The area is now services, notably building meats around Jerusalem are 

pedestrianised. and planning. Settlements widely expected to be an- 

normafly have to get building nexed by Israel in any final 
appr oval from the defence peace settlement But the Is- 
minlstry. rael-Palestinian interim ac- 

‘Tt is the first time that cords rati on the two sides to 
regional powers concerning a refrain from unilateral mea- 
region of the West Bank will sores that “change the status 
be vested in a civilian Israeli of the West Bank and the 

I — organ,” Danny Seidemann, an Gaza Strip, pending the out- 

Israeli lawyer and peace ac- come of the permanent status 


subpoena. 


blguous denials to Paula 


Lamborghinis. 


Swinging high: Carnaby Street in 1967 


Eng land expects ■ . .Scots to rally to its defence 


A third option might be to Jones’s lawyers and to the 
charge Ms Lewinsky herself press. In January 1998 an 
with an offence such as per- angry Mr Clinton told a news 
jury, and for Mr Starr again to conference: ‘T did not have 
subpoena Mr Jordan and Mr sexual relations with that 
Clinton to give eviden c e In the woman, Miss Lewinsky.” 


US joins Palestinian protest 
over Israeli ‘annexation’ 

continued from page 1 i The larger blocks rtf settle- 


tivist said. 

The US has called for a 


negotiations”. 

Those negotiations, which 


ters George Robertson, tbe De- 


‘(TO^pm iArarHmAl-iOmoi/csQto FHinhlJrnh The change is being trig- burgh and York have met with strong opposition from the 
wartime riu moves lU CUINUUiyi I gered demaDds for defence outrage among the military. North of England about the 

' sitfirtrn Ynrir oc hnrrlhr raHrau/n in P^nDm Cl rta savings of £500 million a year. Hugh Bayley, Labour MP for proposal to locate the North- 
3<pMI .? OT*' PCHUSi reurawn in tUUul 1 1 VsUto. The fun extent of the cuts will York, has received over 300 let- era HQ, commanding their 
: be announced on-July 15. ters of protest “They range troops in a country that could 

: ters George Robertson, the De- Top of the list for adminis- from polite complaints from become independent” 

Jwidllnncicg. • fence Secretary, and ChanceL trative cuts is Land Command, former officers to very rude Among the major points 

CDira s pondsn t 1nr rv,rrion Brown are noised responsible for Britain’s war- attacks on the Scots," be said. being pressed to keep York as 

^ 7 ' - : to reddSne the England/Scot- time defence. Its six divisions The moves have also met a h e adquarters include the 

prikedften of half of la nd border for military pur- will be cut to three, leaving de- with fierce opposition from fact that it has a hardened 
Enatend from foreim in- noses, drawing a line from the fence strategy run from Wfl- the Ministry of Defence trade command centre built to 
- 'Cw' : Vaders is . set to be Humber to the Mersey. Every- ton, Shrewsbury and Edin- union body, the Whitley withstand nuclear attack, and 
yfi ^m^ovOTtoScdflandjnthe thing north of it will foil under burgh. Headquarters in Council, led by a Scotsman, Is much nearer most troops 
biggest act of revenge against ttoamttolofEdinfaur^ihfiad- London, Aldershot and York Ian McLaren. Mr MacLaren Yorkshire w also the largest 
foe , SassenachB : martens — foe first time wffl dose. The changes are has written to John Reid, the army recruiting centre. 


Edinburgh 

HQ: 


'Corracpondont 


rmer officers to very rude Among the major points . 
tacks on the Scots," be said. being pressed to keep York as 
The moves have also met a h e adquarters include the 


biggest act of revenge against [ the control of Edinburgh head- 
file. Sawnariw since Bannie l quarters — tbe first time 


Print* Charlie fled tbe field of troops north of the border will backed by anny commander Scottish-born mimster of The MOD refused to «>m- 
- I . . I ~ I ^te for 'the armed forces, meat and neither Mr Robert- 


CuBoden in 1746. 


:Scottisb4om Cabinet miniSr since the Jacobite invasion. 


havehad control of England General Michael Walker. 


The changes affecting Edin- 1 warning him: “There could be | son rwr Mr Reid was available. 



“time-out” on any expansion are supposed to be completed 
of Jewish settlements, in an by next May. have not yet 
effort to help restart the begun, 
stalled peace talks. The Pales- Hundreds of Israelis living 
tlnians hope to establish an in prosperous suburbs west of 
independent state in the West Jerusalem demonstrated 
Bank and Gaza Strip, which against tbe plan yesterday. 
Israel occupied in 1967, with vowing to take it to the su- 
I east Jerusalem as its capital preme court Many moved out 
’They are dictating the out- of Jerusalem to flee the 
come of the permanent status steadily rising influence of 
talks,” said Ahmed Qurela, tbe religious community, 
speaker of the Palestinian many members of which do 
Council “This is the most not work or pay taxes, 
dangerous step taken by the “We are not going to pay for 
Israeli government They are the Haredi [Ultra-Orthodox] 
firing the bullet that will put neighbourhoods in Jerusa- 
the peace process out of its lem.” said one angry resident 


misery. 


of Mevasseret Zion. 
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The 75th 

anniversary 

gift edition of 
The Prophet, 
which posits 
a Unity of 
Being 

achievable 
through love. 
Synthesising 
ancient and 
modern, East 
and West, it to 
cited as the 
century’s 
most widely 
roadbook, 
having sold 
10 m copies in 
English alone 





Kahili Gibran 

ww, 

roverad 
prophet of the 
New Age who 
to alleged to 
have been an 
alcohoOc 
wo ma n is er 
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KaNil Gibran on love: 

Love gives naught but itself 
and takes naught but from 
itself 

Love possesses not nor 
would it be possessed 
For love is sufficient unto 
love. 

On marriage: 

Give your hearts, but not 
into each other's keeping 


For only the hand of life can 
contain your hearts 
And stand together yet not 
too near together 

For the pillars of the temple 
stand apart 

And the oak tree and the 
cypress grow not in each 
other’s shadow. 

On pleasure: 

Pleasure is a freedom-song 


I But it is not the freedom. 

It is the blossoming of your 
desires 

But it is not the fruit. 

On death: 

Oily when you drink from 
the river of silence shall you 
indeed sing 

And when you have reached 
the mountain top, then you 
shall begin to cRmb 


New Age 
guru ‘was 
age-old 
hypocrite’ 


Stuart Miltar 

E IS probably the 
best-selling poet of 
all time after 
Shakespeare and 
Lao-tzu. His books 
have sold mare than 10 mil- 
lion copies in English alone. 
Even now, he is revered as a 
guru and an inspiration of the 
New Age movement 
But now, 75 years after the 
publication of his most fam- 
ous work. The Prophet it has 
emerged that Kahiil Gibran 
— poet philosopher, artist — 


may not have been quite as 
the legend portrays him. A bi- 
ography to be published in 
August has already caused a 
storm among Gibran's follow- 
ers. with claims that he was 
unable to live up to his own 
reputation as a saintly icon, 
but was a troubled romantic, 
a womaniser and liar who 
died from alcoholism at the 
age or 48. 

Gibran was bom In Leba- , 
non In 1883, but moved to the ; 
United States at the age of 12, 1 
where he lived as a penniless , 
immigrant In the Boston slums. 

By the early 1900s his writ- 1 


ing, poetry and painting had 
given him a reputation as a 
guru or “master” among a cir- 1 
de ctf society people impressed 
by his charisma , talen t and ex- 
otic orientalism. 

But it was the publication of ! 
The Prophet in 1903 which cata- 
putted him to wider reoogni - 1 
tlon. It tells the story of the 
prophet Almustafa, who deliv- 
ers to the people of Orpbalese 
28 lessons on topics ranging 
from prayer and pleasure to 
clothes and houses. 

Despite being criticised as 
trite, sentimental and light- 
weight, its ideas became an in- 
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sprration for millions — al- 
though Gibran did not live to 
see the book’s success. In the 
1960s it was adored by hippies; 
in the 1970s no ten cf Cat Ste- 
vens or George Harrison's In- 
dian Mystic phase would have 
beei seen without it 

Hie book is still cited as an 
inspiration — the passages on 
love are reckoned to be second 
in popularity to the Bible fin- 
wedding services, in May. it 
featured in the Caribbean wed- 
ding of the Boyzone heartthrob, 
Ronan Seating. 

But the new biography, i 
Prophet The Life and Times of 


Kahin Gibran, paints a very 
different picture. 

Written by Robin Waterfield. 
it claims that while the popular 
Image projected a knowledge 
ble. ascetic prophet in reality 
toe “moralising preacher” was 
insecure, worldly and sexuaL 
Lonely, ambitious and craving 
acceptance, he invented, a 5c- 
tional past and a series of per- 
sonae— from suffering Roman- 
tic and Angry Young Man to 
his final incarnation as the 
Prophet of New York — to in- 
gratiate himself into literary 
society. 

According to Waterfield, Gib- 


ran was telling people it was 
crucial for him to live his phi- 
losophy, not merely write it 
His desire was to be a teacher 
and to “awaken people to con- 
sciousness'’. But in 1921, as be 
was writing The Prophet, he 
confided to a friend: “I am a 
false alarm ” 

Although he wrote movingly 
on love, Waterfield says be ex- 
ploited the women. he. was in-, 
waived with. His affair s he kept 

secret from Mary Haskell, the 
married love of his life, who 
supported him financially. 

Overworked and increas- 
ingly unable to bear the tension 


of living up to his adopted per- 
sons, Gibran began drinking 
heavily. On April 10. 1931, he 
died of cirrhosis of the liver. 

Waterfield's conclusions 
have already been challenged 
by a major study of Gibran, by 
Joe Jenkins and Suheil B ush - 
rui, who deny he was a hypo- 
crite or ever set out to moralise 
or preach. 

But while Waterfield recog- 
nises Gibran's creative genius, 
he concludes he was also “a 
consummate liar, abftsive to 
Mary Haskell, arrogant, narcis- 
sistic, mock-modest, self-indul- 
gent and weak”. 
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European outlook 

Scandinavia: 


Denman and south-west Norway wa 
became fine with sunny spefe after the 
clearance of any overnight showers. 
Eastern Norway and southern Sweden 
win have a lot of cloud with a band of 
showary rain move erratically east- 
wards. Meanwhile, southern Finland 
wit be rather cool and unsettled with 
some ram. but northern Finland and 
northern Sweden wffl be dry and 


The Law Countries and western 
Germany wV be cooler and much less 
humid than recently, but it will be fhe 
with pood sunny spells. Bsewhera 
there is a risk of heavy showers and 
local thunderstorms, but after a sultry 
start it wffl turn fresher as the thundery 
showers move through. Max temp 
ranging from 19C on the Dutch coast to 
270 in southern Switzerland. 

Franco: 


Overnight showers and thunderstorms 
In the south and east wffll move away to 
leave a good deal of fine weather and 
some decent sunny spells. Noticeably 
cooler and less oppressive than 
recently. Max temp mostly 22-25C. but 
locally 32C on the Mediterranean coast 

S pain and Portugal: 

Mostfy fhe and hot with strong sun- 
shine, but cooler and cloudy in the fat 
north with some aartv showers. Max 
temp mostly above 30C away from the 
norm coast, end very hot *J0C in Sevflte. 

ftefr 

A risk of some thunderstorms over the 
Alps but mostly sunnv and hot Max 
temp 28-32C. 

Greece: 


A sunmay day with blue skies and 
almost uninterrupted hot sunshine. Max 
temp 28-32C. 
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Iranian fans 
Ortfl ready for 
MifBhft 
confrontation 
asahastttw 
US bi Laron, 
and (right] an 
English fan 
relaxing 
baton 

today’s game 
against 
Romania In 
Toulouse 

PHOTOGRAPHS; 
TDM JENKMS end 
GAB. CORNIER 
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■Sills Evil Empire opponents lose chance to cheer Great Satan 

, ixx " "Pa% 



S INCE Cate worked its 
magic and the 
United States (aka 
The Great Satan) 
were drawn in the same 
group as Iran (aka The Evil 
Empire mark two), the tie 
has taken an a cultural and 
political gi gntfiramn of in- 
credible proportions. 

So imagine the outrage 
when it emerged yesterday 
that hundreds of Iranian 
. exiles opposed to the 
Tehran regime had been 
refused entry to France as 
if they were no better thaw 


Diary 


a gang of maranding 
English hooligans. The 
French Interior ministry 
said the decision had been 
taken for “reasons of pub- 
lic order”. Iranian opposi- 
tion groups denounced the 
decision as a violation of 
human rights. 

The dispute was not a 
happy sign, especially if we 
were to believe US defender 
Alexei Lalas who claimed 
yesterday that the result 
could '‘determine the 
fiature of the planet”. Then 
again, perhaps not 


IT wasn’t just Iranian ex- 
iles who were getting agi- 
tated at the weekend. Thou- 
sands of miles away from 
the heroics and hyperbole 
of France 98, Bangladeshi 
football fan« attacked cars 
and buses after a power 
blackout disrupted their 
World Cup coverage. The : 
fact that such fury could 
erupt in a country without 
a team in the tournament 
may not be too remarkable. 
The fact that they were 
watching Japan versus Cro- 
atia certainly is. 


I POOR old George Cohen. 
After a 14-year battle with 
cancer, the former England 
fall-back made the tough 
decision to -sell his 1966 
World Cup winner’s medal 
to provide security for him 
and his wife. Daphne, in 
their retirement. But on 
Satnrday. the medal 
remained unsold after fail- 
ing to realise its reserve 
price of £80.000 at Chris- 
tie’s auction of football 
memorabilia. Maybe they 
should have thought twice 
before putting an England 


World Cup winner's medal 
on sale in Glasgow. 

ENGLAND coach Glenn 
Hod die received a fax from 
the Prime Minister yester- 
day wishing him lock in 
today’s game against Roma- 
nia. Mr Blair also ex- 
pressed his hope that the 
game would not be marred 
by violence. Once upon a 
time, correspondence like 
this would have been 
regarded as inspiring. But 
with the PM desperate to 
bask in reflected World 


Cup glory, such messages 
have become as much a pre- 
match ritual as Paul luce 
refusing to put on his shirt 
before he is out of the tun- 
nel. Or Jimmy Bill talking 
rubbish. 

JUST when it looked ilka | 
the World Cnp cash-ins | 
could not possibly get any 
tackier, news reaches the 
diary of perhaps the sad- 
dest attempt so far. Ann 
Summers — never noted for 
a high taste threshold — 
has released a range of pat- 


riotic naughty undies with 
imaginative names like 
“Alan”, a posing pouch for 
men, and “Striker”, a 
micro bi kini for women. 

In a perfect world, such 
cash-ins would sink with- 
out trace, but a Channel 5 
programme. Sex and Shop- 
ping. to be aired this week, 
says lingerie and sex toy 
party bookings have shot 
up 30 per cent since the 
start of the World Cnp. 
Source: the Ann S umm ers 
organisation. 

Stuart Millar 


Tory sacked by his party seven months ago exchanges compliments with B|air 

MP marks defection to Labour 
with attack on ‘weak’ Hague 


Ministers face grilling 
over MoD pom claims 


LucyWard 

PttMcaf Cor rea po n dewt 


T HE veteran MP Peter 
Temple-Morris yester- 
day marked the final 
stage of his defection 
from the Conservative Party 
to Labour with an attack on 
the^weak leadership” of Wi- 
liam Hague. 

Mr Temple-Morris, aged 60, 
who was sacked from the 
patty seven months ago amid 
defia n c e over Europe and has 
since described himself as an 
Independent One Nation Con- 
servative, outlined to his' con- 
stituency party and in week- 
end-interviews a series of 




fierce criticisms of current 
Tory policy. 

He also made clear that 
though he will stand down 
from his Leominster seat at , 
the next election, he has no j 
plans to resign and force a by- 1 
election immediately, despite 
a challenge from Tory deputy 
chairman Michael An cram to 
test local voters' support for 
his decision to take the 
Labour whip. 

The catalyst prompting him 
to sever all ties with the Con- 
servatives had been his for- 
mer party’s arm's length poli- 
cies on Europe and the single 
currency, said the MP, who 
backed pro-European Ken- 
neth Clarke at last summer's 


Tory leadership election. The 
“last straw” had been the 
Conservative attitude over 
the bipartisan policy on 
Northern Ireland, jeopardised 
last week when the Tories op- 
posed the Government over 
the bin dealing with prisoner 
releases. 

He told the BBC's Break&st 
with Frost programme that 
Mr Hague's style of leader- 
ship was weak. Tory former 
chancellor Kenneth Clarke 
added to his woes by return- 
ing to the attack over the 
single currency, predicting a 
return to a “sensible policy" 
on Europe by the Tories 
shortly. 

Mr Temple-Morris has been 


exchanging warm praise with 
Tony Blair, whom he de- 
scribed as “without doubt the 
most exciting political phe- 
nomenon on the European po- 
litical stage”. 

Mr Blair, who last wel- 
comed a Tory defector when 
Alan Howarth — now an em- 
ployment minister — crossed 
the floor of the House, praised 
Mr Temple-Morris ’s decision 
*lo put his faith and future in 
the Labour Party” and 
stressed his respect for the 
new recruit. 

The former Tory, who em- 
phasised no deals had been 
done in return for his trans- 
fer, feels New Labour has 
moved towards his beliefs, 


while the Tories have shifted 
away. 

While 10 years' ago he 
would have gone almost auto- 
matically to the SDP or the 
Liberal Democrats, he now 
frit much of what he and the 
Lib Dems wanted was being 
done by Mr Blair. 

Conservatives were yester- 
day left to play down the de- 
fection. Social security 
spokesman Iain Duncan 
Smith told GMTV’s Sunday 
Programme: "It's very diffi- 
cult to find out how many 
times one man can leave a 
party. 

“1 thought Peter Temple- 
Morris had left months ago, i 
some might say years.” , 


Jamie Wilson 

M inisters will be 
asked to explain in 
the Commons today 
how staff at a Ministry of De- 
fence research laboratory 
were able to download tens of 
thousands of pornographic 
images from the Internet 
Two civil servants and 
three sub-contracted employ- 
ees working at the Defence 
Evaluation and Research 
Agency (Dera) in Malvern, 
Worcestershire, were sus- 
pended 18 months ago after 
pornographic material was 
discovered by a military 
policeman carrying out a rou- 
tine computer check, it 
emerged yesterday. 

One of the suspended civil 
servants, Paul Roper, who 
works in the IT department. 


was acquitted of possessing 
indecent photographs of chil- 
dren at Droitwich magis- 
trates court two weeks ago 
but still feces possible MoD 
disciplinary proceedings. 

Mr Roper said yesterday. ’1 
don’t believe I have done any- 
thing that was, even dubious 
and I will be fully exonerated 
in the long run.” - 

Mr Roper, who has worked 
at the Malvern establishment 
for more than 20 years, said 
the offending material had 
been downloaded automati- 
cally by a news server that 
acquired items from the Inter- 
net and posted them on an in- 
ternal network. One hundred 
and seventy thousand porno- 
graphic images were alleg- 
edly on the system, accessible 
to 4,000 Dera employees. 

“This situation has put me 
and my family through hell. 


but winning the court case 
was a wonderful relief,” he 
said. “I just hope something 
positive comes out of it" 

A Dera spokesperson said: 
”1 should emphasise that Mr 
Roper has been acquitted, but 
we will be looking to see if 
there is anything in his con- 
duct that goes against our in- 
ternal code of conduct” 

Dera will also look at the 
conduct of the other sus- 
pended civil servant. 

Menzies Campbell. Liberal 
Democrat foreign affairs and 
defence spokesman, said: 
"The real issue is not the fact 
that it was porn that was 
downloaded but that the MoD 
computer system could be 
manipulated so easily. So far 
as we know, security was not 
compromised but it is abso- 
lutely essential that suitable 
procedures be put in place." 


Straw vows to keep youths safe Patchy summer spurs Government 
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Lucy Ward and 
Era MacAskm 

H OME Secretary Jack 
Straw will today seek 
to reassure MPs still 
wavering aver tonight’s free 
vote an lowering the age of 
homosexual consent by prom- 
ising that .the Government 
win legislate to protect vul- 
nerable 16 and 17-year -olds of 
both sexes from abuse by 
those in authority. 

The move, to be announced 
before an expected decisive 
vote in flavour of reducing the 
age of gay consent from 18 to 
16, has already helped allay 
concerns voiced by fellow 
cabinet members David Blun- 
-kett and Frank Dobson, who 
both discussed moves to 
strengthen protection of 
young people with Mr Straw. 

Mr KUmkett yesterday said 
he had decided not to oppose 
. tonight's move to equalise the 
homosexual and heterosexual 
age of consent, but had not 
yet decided whether to vote in 
favour or abstain. 

. . The proposal would mean a 
two-tier age of consent, apply- 
ing equally to same-sex and 


opposite sex relationships. 
The basic age of consent for 
all would be 16, but that 
would rise to 18 if me partner 
were in a position of author- 
ity over another. 

The pressure group Out- 
Rage! said it intends to capi- 
talise on today's vote to urge 
a further reduction from age 
16 to 14, to the fury of Church 
and fenifty campaigners. 

It win also press for the raft 
of discrepancies in the law on 
homosexual and heterosexual 
sex to be abolished through 
the repeal of discriminatory 
sexual offences and for legal 
recognition of same-sex 

relationships. 

MPs are being given a free 
vote on a report stage amend- 
ment to the Crime and Dis- 
order Bftl proposing equalis- 
ing the age of consent at 16. 

Downing Street yesterday 
reinforced the message that 
the vote is a matter of con- 
science for MPs after the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 
George Carey, objected to 
Tony Blair over the move to 
equalise ages of consent, 
claiming it would send 
“wrong messages” about the 
way young people should be- 


have. Anglican bishops out- 
lined their opposition to the 
change at the weekend, issu- 
ing a statement warning that 
leaders of the Church and 
state had a duty “to protect 
young people from harm and 
exploitation and to offer them 
a vision of what is good”. 
They are also urging resis- 
tance a gnhret “pressures to le- 
gitimise every kind of 
lifestyle”. 

Though the intervention is 
unlikely to affect the outcome 
of today’s vote, the bishops 
are expected to play a leading 
rale in attempting to overturn 
the expected vote when the 
bill moves to the Lords. 

The issue is returning to 
Parliament four years after 
the Commons voted to lower 
the age of homosexual con- 
sent from 21 tO 18. 

The run-up to that debate 
saw one of the biggest parlia- 
mentary lobbies ever orga- 
nised, sparking thousands of 
letters to MPs, public discus- 
sion erf the position of lesbi- 
ans and gay men in society, 
and a vigil outside the Com- 
mons on the night of the vote. 

This rime, strength erf feel- 
ing among gay campaigners 


is as fervent as ever, though a 
quiet confidence of victory 
has kept debate lower kqy. 

Actor Michael Cashman, 
the EaatEnders actor and 
would-be labour Euro candi- 
date, told a Labour students’ 
meeting last week that a vote 
for equality would mean “at 
one stroke we will have begun 
the end of the long march for 
h uman rights and civjQl liber- 
ties In this country". 

The government is offi- 
cially neutral on the issue, 
though Mr Straw has made 
clear he personally strongly 
supports equalisation. 

MPs voting today will be 
winking a historic decision for 
Britain, yet even equalising 
the age of consent will do no 
more than bring this country 
into line with the rest of the 
European Union. 

Until last week, only Brit- 
ain, Finland and Austria op- 
erated an unequal age of con- 
sent for homosexuals and 
heterosexuals. Last Monday, 
the Finnish parliament voted 
overwhelmingly for equalisa- 
tion at 16. By the end of today. 
Austria looks set to be the 
only EU country still to 
remain the exception. 


From 1 6th century beheading, stoning and 
confiscation of property to vote for equality 




C ROM the days of Henry 
rvm,= English law has 
Punished homosexuality, 
Srst wtth beheading, ston- 
rag or confiscation of prop- 
erty, then with life impris- 
on meat, and now — 
following partial deertmi- 
under the Sexual 
Gfffencea. Act. 1967 — with 
shorter jaft terms for those 
set* 'Which do not fall 
within foe law’s narrow 
exemptions. 

UntH the 16 th century ho- 
mosexual activities were 
dealf wfth by ecclesiastical 
courts- In 1533 an act was 


passed making “the detest 
able and abominable vice of 
buggery committed with 
mankind or beast” punish- 
able by death and forfeiture 
of property. 

A requirement in 1781 for 

greater proof that buggery 
had place led to a fall 
in convictions, but a ruling 
in 1828 modified the change 
and the decline reversed. 
The last recorded execution . 
for buggery was in 1836, 
and a 1861 act replaced foe 
death penalty with life 
imprisonment. 

In 1885, Victorian moral 
panic over homosexuality 
led to the passing of a law 
which made “gross inde- 


cency” punishable by a 
two-year jail term with 
bard labour, criminalising 
homosexual acts other than 

buggery for the first time. 

A 1962 call for early 
action was lost in the Com- 
mons by £15 votes to 101, 
and the Labour MP, Leo 
Abse, failed to push 
through a hill saying prose- 
cution for homosexual ac- 
tivity in private should 
need the attorney-general’s 
consent. 

Parliamentary opinion 
changed decisively with the 
1966 general electi o n, and 
most members of foe new 
Labour cabinet voted in 
favour of Mr Abse’s Sexual 


Offences Act, which 
received Royal Assent in 
July 1967. The act decrimi- 
nalised homosexual activi- 
ties in private by no more 
than two consenting adults 
over the age of 21. 

In 1994, pressure from 
the gay campaign group. 
Stonewall, and the MPs, Ed- 
wina Currie, Nell Bannock 
and Robert Maclennan, led 
to a free parliamentary 
vote on the age of homosex- 
ual consent. 

The vote to reduce the 
threshold to 18 was passed 
by an overwhelming major- 
ity, while the vote for 
equality was lost by only 27 
votes. 


aid to make English wine sparkle 


T HE Government is 
planning a rescue for 
the English wine in- 
dustry as a patchy summer 
looks set to produce yet an- 
other poor vintage. 

The industry has strug- 
gled to achieve a niche In 
the British market, and it 
will need more than a late 
burst of sunny weather. 
Vineyards are desperate to 
avoid another lousy year 
tike last year, which had 
late frosts, rata in July, and 
the worst production fig- 
ures since 1988. 

Growers want steady 
sunshine for the rest of the 
summer to ripen the grapes 
and consolidate sales — I 
which have doubled over I 
five years despite fluctua- 
tions in the harvest. 

Lord Donaghue, the food 
and farming minister, said: 
“Traditionally, many 
people have seen Englis h 
wine as a cottage industry 
for wine buffo and gentle- 
man fanners. They need to 
think again. Though pro- 
duction is inevitably lim- 
ited by our weather, any 
English wines now being 
produced compete with 
the best in the world.” 

It is understood the help 
is Khfliy to involve improv- 
ing networking and promo- 
tional »kfiTg within the in- 
dustry, rather than large 
sums of money, and build 
on measures to improve 
standards — the quality 
wine scheme introduced in 
1991, the regional wine 
scheme which followed last 
year. 

Producers say the crisp, 
fruity, herbaceous, hedge- 
row taste of the best 
English whites and 
sparkling wines should 
erase consumers' memories 
of poor imitations of Liab- 
fraumilch or “British” 
wines, made from imported 
concentrate. But the 1.4 




Harvest hope . . . grapes begin to form at foe Three Choirs vinyard in Gloucestershire 
after another patchy season photograph: Christopher jones 


million litres sold in 1996-7 

are still drops In the wine 

Eiflwa compared to the 702 
milli on litres of foreign 
wines sold in this country. 

The number of vineyards 
rose sharply in the early 
90s but has now fallen back 
to about 400, few more than 
in 1988. 

Ian Berwick, chairman of 
foe United Kingdom Vine- 
yards Association and 
owner of the Bruisyard 
vineyard, near Fram- 


I llngham. Suffolk, said: “We 
are never going to produce 
huge quantities of cheap 
wine. 

“We are going to produce 
‘interesting’ wines. 

“We had a very good 
spring, there was no late 
frost, and the next critical 
phase is mid-July when we 
are flowering. So for foe 
flower clusters are showing 
on the vines and there is 
foe potential for a very 
good crop. This time last 


year we had already lost 
two-thirds. The quality for 

1997 was superb but foe 
quantity was not there.” 
Martin Fowke, produc- 
tion director for Three 
Choirs, based near Glouces- 
ter, said: “Over foe last few 
years, with 1996 being the 
exception, we have sold 
more than we have pro- 
duced so our stocks are 
lower. It Is a precarious in- 
dustry but the foundations 
are there.” 
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Trotsky blamed for murder of 
one of Russia’s greatest poets 


James Meek In Moscow 


Joined in stormy marriage: Yesenin and Isadora Duncan 


T HE RUSSIAN au- 
thorities have 
rejected a relative's 
request to reopen 
the Investigation 
into the death in 1925 of 
one of Russia's greatest po- 
ets. Sergei Yesenin, after a 
new claim that he was mur- 
dered by the secret police to 
stop him emigrating to 
Britain. 

Officially, Yesenin, best 
known in the West for bis 
brief, abrasive marriage to 
the American dancer Isa- 
dora Duncan, committed 
suicide in the Hotel Angle- 
terre in Leningrad. 

His death at the age of 30, 
and the eight-line poem he 
wrote in his own blood be- 
fore hanging himself with a 
suitcase strap, shook Rus- 
sia. His death triggered a 
wave of suicides among the 
country’s Bohemian lite- 
rati. Vladimir Maya- 
kovsky, who wrote a 
counter-verse to Yesenin’s 


poetic suicide note, took Ms 
own life five years later. 

In a new book. The Secret 
of Yesenin’s Killing, liter- 
ary historian Victor Kuz- 
netsov discredits the offi- 
cial police investigation of 
the day and argues that 
Leon Trotsky — whose in- 
ternationalist communism 
clashed with Yesenin’s 
peasant nationalism — 
asked the secret police to 
teach the poet a lesson. 

Mr Kuznetsov believes 
Trotsky wanted to Intimi- 
date Yesenin out of going 
abroad, where he feared 
the writer would help the 
anti-revolutionary cause. 
Bat the secret police killed 
Yesenin and then tried to 
cover up the murder. 

The book quotes Grom a 
panegyric to Yesenin writ- 
ten by Trotsky after the po- 
et’s death, which amid the 
praise said: “The poet died 
because he and the revolu- 
tion were not of the same 
blood." 

Earlier this year Yesen- 
in’s niece, Svetlana Yesen- 


Written in blood? 


See you again, my friend, m see you 
Good friend, you’re here Inside me 

The foretold parting is a promise to 

Be, one day, once more, beside me. 


srrsK-fS? 

In life there’s nothing new in a dying man 

But to live, of course, is not so new. 


lna, appealed to the Rus- 
sian prosecutors’ depart- 
ment to reopen the investi- 
gation. The director of the 
Yesenin museum in Mos- 
cow, Svetlana Shetrakova, 
said yesterday the request 
had been turned down. 

Last year, the prosecu- 
tors completed a re-exami- 
nation of the case, coming 
to the conclusion he really 
did commit suicide. 

One prosecutor went so 
far as to hang himself by 
the neck from a cel lin g and 
swing around the room in 
an attempt to recreate the 
mysterious external inju- 
ries found on Yesenin’s 
body. He succeeded (and 
survived the experiment). 

The hardest point for the 


conspiracy theorists to ex- 
plain is the suicide poem. 
The yellowed piece of 
paper, with words written 
in a reddish-brown Quid in 
Yesenin’s neat hand, lies 
behind glass in Ms Sbetra- 
kova’s office. 

Daring the last investiga- 
tion the Quid was analysed 
and judged to be Yesenin’s 
blood. But Mr Kuznetsov 
argues the poet did not 
write it. He suggests the 
real killer, and author of 
the poem, was a young 
secret police assassin and 
acquaintance of Yesenin’s, 
Yakov Blumkin. 

Blumkln was shot in 
1929, and the notes of his 
last Interrogations remain 

classified. 


Yesenin saw the revolu- 
tion as a liberating low* 
for peasant Russia. HJs dis- 
illusionment and death 
began the divorce between 
the arts and the revolution, 
which ended in Stalin s 
bloodbath in the 1930s. 

He was one of a long lute 
of hell-raising, self- 
destructive young artiste 
whose suicides and short, 
fast lives hallow the death- 
wish of a generation. As Ye- 
senin rampaged across 
Europe and the United 
States in the 1920s. smash- 
ing up hotel suites, drink- 
ing heavily and taking co- 
caine. he and Duncan were 
on their way to becoming 
the Kurt Cobain and Court- 
ney Love of their age. 


Ms Shetrakova’s museum 
behind the South African 
embassy in Moscow is as 
much a temple as an exhibi- 
tion space. In one room, a 
huge mirror with the letter. 
“Ye” for Yesenin, sur- 
rounded by a laurel 

wreath, is reflected in an- 
other mirror with the letter 
“R” for Russia, surrounded 
by a wreath of barbed wire. 

The museum director be- 
lieves Yesenin did kill him- 
self. She argues that many 
who seek to prove he was 
murdered, like those who 
say the same about- Maya- 
kovsky’s death, have an 
anti-Semitic agenda. Trots- 
ky and Blumkin were Jews 
and there is a movement 
ymnng rightwing Russian 
historians to try to prove 
the revolution was an anti- 
Russian Jewish plot. 

“More often than not it’s 
anti-Semites digging into 
poets’ private lives, and 
that I can’t abide.” said Ms 
Shetrakova. “These people 
don't understand the real 
nature of art.” 


Havel to be 
kingmaker 
as Czechs 


swing left 


Ian Traynor In Prague 


T HE Czech president 
Vaclav Havel, was 
thrust into the role of 
kingmaker yesterday 
after a general election left 
the Social Democrats as the 
strongest party for the first 
time in modern Czech history 
but returned a hung 
parliament 

Voters In the two-day poll 
on Friday and Saturday 
crowned Milos Zeman’s 
Social Democrats as the com- 
fortable winner with 32.3 per 
cent of the vote. It gave him a 
sweet victory over his arch- 
rival and former prime minis- 
ter, Vaclav Klaus, whose 
Civic Democratic Party could 
only manage 27.7 per cent 
But a deal between the two 
men is unlikely and the 
chances of a stable majority 
coalition being formed are 
sLim. There will now be weeks 
of haggling with the onus on 
President Havel to help make 
the country governable. 

Since the "velvet revolu- 
tion” of 1989, the Czech 
Republic has been the most 
stable country in post-com- 
munist Europe. But the week- 
end's elections confirmed that 
those days are gone, ushering 
in a period of fragile govern- 
ment. shaky coalitions, and 
growing public anxiety. 

Mr Havel, who is recover- 
ing from 18 months of acute 
illness, has courted contro- 
versy by playing an unchar- 
acteristically Interventionist 
role in Czech politics over the 
past six months. He is now 
expected to invite the rival 
party leaders to open talks 
today on a coalition, which 
will probably include at least 
three parties. 

The Social Democratic vic- 
tory marked a watershed of 
sorts In the Czech Republic 
because it was the first time 
since the democratic era 
began in 1989 that voters pre- 



Vaclav Havel: most try ta 
bring a coalition together 


ferred the centre-left to the 
centre-right. 

The result was to the presi- 
dent’s liking - In a veiled but 
unmistakable recommenda- 
tion to the electorate last 
week, he advised people 
against voting for Mr Klaus, 
who was the post-communist 
world’s longest serving prime 
minister until toppled in a 
party corruption scandal last 
November. Since then the 
country has been run by a 
caretaker government under 
the former central banker. 
Josef Tosovsky. 

Mr Havel is constitution- 
ally empowered to name a 
prime minister-designate and 
ask him or her to try to form 
a government He is expected 
to offer that job to Mr Ze man . 
However, tb„- president said 
last week that he did not have 
to offer the job to'the leader of 
the strongest party and also 
intimated that Mr Zeman 
may not want the job. 

The Social Democrats won 
74 seats in the 200-seat parlia- 
ment A coalition with the 
Christian Democrats, who 
claimed 20 seats, and the 
rightist liberals of the Free- 
dom Union (19 seats) would 
muster a sufficient majority. 

But while the Christian 
Democrats have declared 
themselves willing coalition 
partners with the Social Dem- 
ocrats. the Freedom Union, a 
breakaway faction from Mr 
Klaus's party, will require 
considerable courting. 

Mr Klaus's enthusiastic es- 
pousal of free markets "with- 
out ils and buts” degenerated 
into a corrupt, unregulated 
free-for-all after eight years in 
power. 

Mr Zeman has pledged to 
slow down privatisation, reg- 
ulate the markets, keep key 
utilities under state control, 
and engage in deficit spend- 
ing. He has also toyed with 
the idea or a swingeing mil- 
lionaires' tax and scrutinis- 
ing the books of those boast- 
ing fortunes of more than 
£2 million and requiring them 
to prove that their wealth was 
acquired cleanly. 

Although Mr Zeman has 
ruled out working with the 
Communists, who took 24 
seats, he could try to establish 
a more leftist coalition with 
the Communists’ tacit parlia- 
mentary support But such a 
move would make it almost 
impossible for the Christian 
Democrats or Freedom Union 
to join a Zeman government. 

The weekend elections 
came two years early and few 
pundits yesterday expected 
the new parliament to last a 
full four-year term. 

The uncertain outcome 
may stir greater debate about : 
the parliamentary system. It 
may also favour those who ad- 
vocate a majority voting sys- 
tem over proportional repre- 
sentation to produce more 
stable government and mar- 
ginalise extremists. 



O Millions of people are 

excluded from everyday life 
because they have no jobs, 
no transport, bad schools— 
and identify with nothing. 
Polly Toynbee 

Comment, page 8 




soldier 

found 

hanged 


Denis Staunton In BwUn 


A FORMER East German 
soldier who was photo- 
graphed leaping across 
barbed wire to freedom dur- 
ing the building of the Berlin 
Wail committed suicide on 
Saturday at his home In 
southern Germany. 

Thirty-seven years after his 
spectacular flight to West Ber- 
lin, Conrad Schumann, aged 
56, hanged hims elf in his gar- 
den in Kipfenberg, Bavaria. 

The machine engineer did 
not leave a note! Police said 
“private reasons" were prob- 
ably behind his suicide. His 
body was found by his wife. 

Schumann was a 19-year- 
old soldier charged with stop- 
ping East Germans from 
crossing to the West when he 
made his own escape on 
August 15 1961, two days after 
the communist authorities 
started building the walL 
The photograph of his jump 
— called Step into Freedom — 
was flashed around the world- 
Schumann was the first 
member of the East Ge rman 
security forces to escape to 
the West Although the au- 
thorities replaced the barbed 
wire barrier with a double 
concrete wall fortified by 
landmines, about 2.100 sol- 
diers and policemen escaped 
before the wall was destroyed 
in 1989. 

A spokesman for the Berlin 
museum at Checkpoint Char- 
lie. which documents the his- 
tory of the wall, expressed 
shock at the death. 

“We can’t take it in," the 
spokesman said. "The poster 
of his escape was the biggest 
seller here. People stood in 
queues for his autograph.” 



Germany’s partying gays seek legal equality 


Denis Staunton In Berlin 


T ENS OF thousands of 
German gays and lesbi- 
ans celebrated their life- 
style at a street party in Ber- 
lin yesterday amid a political 
storm over plans to give 
same-sex partners the same 
rights as married couples. 

Three federal states have 
tabled a motion In Germany's 
upper house of parliament, 
the Bundesrat, calling for an 
end to legal discrimination 
against gay and lesbian cou- 
ples. The bill would extend to 
same-sex partnerships all 
privileges now enjoyed by 
married couples, including 


the right to refuse to testify 
against one another in court 
and the right to adopt 
children. 

Germany's family minister. 
Claudia Nolle, claimed the 
motion would send out “the 
wrong signal" and undermine 
the constitutional protection 
of marriage and the family. 
She suggested same-sex cou- 
ples could overcome any legal 
difficulties by drawing up pri- 
vate contracts but insisted 
that heterosexual marriage 
must retain its special posi- 
tion under the law. 

"It’s not the case that every- 
one the state doesn't promote 
is discriminated against,” she 
said. 


The Green Party' spokes- 
man on legal affairs. Volker 
Beck, said Ms Nolte was being 
untruthful when she claimed 
private contracts were a sub- 
stitute for equality legisla- 


tion. "These contracts have 
no influence on a couple's 
relationship with a third 
party or with the state." he 
said. 

Tbe Bundesrat motion. 


which is backed by the gov- 
ernments of Hamburg, Schles- 
wig-Holstein and Lower Sax- 
ony. is likely to become law if 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl's 
centre-right government loses 


office in September's federal 
election. 

A change in the law would 
bring Germany into line with 
Denmark, Norway. Sweden 
and the Netherlands. 


Police frequently decline to 
inform same-sex partners in 
the event of an accident and 
doctors sometimes refuse to 
discuss medical details with 
anyone other than the next of 
kin. 

Many gay men who lost 
their partners through Aids 
have been shut out of funeral 
arrangements by blood 
relatives. 

The mood at Berlin’s two- 
day street festival was upbeat 
as thousands danced, cruised 
and chatted in the scorching 
heaL 

The rainbow Dag flew from 
the town hall as gay politi- 
cians and activists from a 
number of European 


countries discussed the next 
steps towards achieving 
equality. 

Commenting on the slow 
pace of official German moves 
to compensate gay people per- 
secuted by the Nazis, Irish 
senator David Norris called 
on all European countries to 
make amends. 

"Isn’t it time there was rep- 
aration and penitence for tbe 
crimes committed against gay 
people? 

"These crimes have been 
committed in every single 
European country at one level 
of intensity or another," he 
said. 


Gay reform, page 5 



Isn’t it time there was reparation and 
penitence for the crimes committed 
in every country against gay people?’ 


News in brief 

Gulf war linked to sixfold 
rise in Iraqi cancer rates 


C ANCER cases increased 
by as much as sixfold in 
parts of southern Iraq after 
tbe 1990-91 Gulf war, accord- 
ing to a United Nations docu- 
ment based on Iraqi govern- 
ment figures. 

Iraq says it has been hit by 
an epidemic of cancer in the 
south, where the United 
States and Britain fired de- 
pleted uranium (DU) shells 
during the offensive to recap- 
ture Kuwait. The UN docu- 
ment did not suggest a cause 
for the increase. 

It said cases in Basra, 
which borders Kuwait, more 
than doubled between 1989 


and 1994. Missan. on the bor- 
der with Iran, saw cancer 
cases increase nearly sixfold. 
The number of cases in some 
northern provinces barely 
changed over the same 
period, it said. 

Britain's UN ambassador. 
Sir John Weston, denied Brit- 
ain violated international law 
when it used DU rounds and 
said they were fired a long 
way from population centres. 

He said Britain could not 
comment on incidences of ill 
health in southern Iraq be- 
cause it had seen no epidemi- 
ological research data on the 
population. — Reuters. 


Rebel threat to 
kidnap Marcos 

F ilipino communists 
threatened yesterday to 
kidnap Imelda Marcos and 
her children for "crimes 
against the people”. 

The rebels have been 
angered by the decision by 
the president-elect, Joseph 
Estrada, to allow the pre- 
served body of Mrs Mar- 
cos's husband, the former 
dictator Ferdinand, to be 
burled in Manila next 
month with other ex-presi- 
dents and war veterans. 

Mr Estrada, a long-time 
Marcos supporter, said it 
was time to “forgive and 
bury the past”. — Reuters. 


Arabs review 
UN’s Libya ban 

Arab countries are consider- 
ing joining African states in 
defying a travel ban imposed 
on Libya by the United 
Nations, the secretary-general 
of the Arab League said yes- 
terday. Esmat Abdel-Meguid 
said the league would discuss 
its stance in September. He 
spoke after meeting a Libyan 
minis ter in Cairo. — AP. 

Truce in Burundi 

Burundi’s warring political 
factions agreed to a truce and 
a second round of peace talks. 
After a week of talks in Aru- 
sha, Tanzania, the Tutsi-led 
government and Hutu rebels 
agreed to stop fighting on 


July 20 and restart talks on 
that date. — Reuters. 

Kosovo shelling 

A Serbian tank fired twice at 
farmhouses in the Kosovan 
village of Morina near the Al- 
banian border. The shelling 
followed the heaviest ex- 
changes of fire for more than 
a _ wee k in the Albanian town 
of Bajram Curri. — Reuters. 

Kashmir blast 

At least five Indian militants 
were killed when a landmine 
exploded near Sumbal in 
Kashmir, police said. A second 
mme was defused. — Reuters. 

Step to sainthood 

The Pope beatified three Aus- 
trians at an open-air mass tn 
v tenna. They Including a nun 


who was beheaded by tbe 
Nazis. — Rasters. 

McBride ‘framed’ 

South Africa’s ruling African 
National Congress said it be- 
lieved a senior foreign affairs 
official arrested In Mozam- 
bique on suspicion of gun- 
running had been framed. 
The ANC said it was unclear 
how Robert McBride had been 
set up. President Mandela has 
ruled out intervening in the 
McBride affair. — Reuters. 

Togo protest 

Hundreds of youths took to 
the streets of the Togo capital 
Lome in a noisy but peaceful 
protest against alleged Irregu- 
larities in presidential elec- 
tions in the tiny West African 
state. — Reuters. 
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T HE famil y of Indonesia’s 
founding president, Su- 
karno, have called on the 
28 th anniversary of his death 
far his name to be cleared. 

One of his daughters, 
Racbmawatl Sukarnoputri, 
told the crowd gathered at his 
graveslte in the East Java 
town oCBlitar at the weekend 
that her father died a political 
prisoner and she would try to 
restore his good name. 

In 1945 Sukarno declared 
Indonesia's independence 
Oram the Netherlands after 
29 years of struggle. He was 
sidelined by President Su- 
harto in 1966 after a failed 
communist coup to which he 
was linked. Snkarno died 
under house arrest in Jakarta 
in 1970. 

Police estimated the crowd 
in Biitar at 50,000. more than 
twice the number who gath- 
ered far the anniversary last 
year. Sukarno’s family said 
the spirit of reform in the 
wake of Mr Suharto’s resigna- 
tion last month helped boost 
the crowds. — r Reuters. 
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Pilgrims to the grave of Indonesia’s founding president, Sukarno, sleep in the streets of Biitar on the anni versary of Ms death 
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Iran’s power struggle hots up 
as hardliners force minister out 


Jim Muir In Tehran 


T HE political struggle in 
Iran intensified sharply 
yesterday when the 
reformist president Moham- 
med Khatami, lost a senior 
minister to an impeachment 
motion in the conservative- 
dominated parliament 
But within hours, Mr Kha- 
taml hit back by appointing 
foe deposed interior minister. 
Abdnllah Noun, as his vice- 
president for development 
' goisocial affairs. 

‘ It was the closest that the 
mfidmannered, non-co nfron- 

tational Mr Khatami has 
• come to a direct collision with 
diehard-liners since he took 
OfficeJet August and made it 
deaf that he would not take 
such a blow lying down. 

Jf» impeachment of Mr 
Nbnrt which was carried in 
parliament by 137 votes to 
.117, ’was seen by moderates as 
amounting to a frontal attack 
an Mr Khatami's reformist 
policies. . 

• The president said that 
while he supported and even 
welcomed parliaments right 
fo scrutinise and impeach 
ministers. Mr Nburi had his 
ML-- support and was imple- 
menting his policies. 


‘■mm 



Abdullah Noun: reformist 
minister impeached by MPs 


Mr Nouri was one of two 
key ministers in the Khatami 
cabinet His job was to spear- 
head the president’s plans to 
implement political liberal- 
isation — referred to as “ po- 
litical development”. — but 
the process has been slow. 

The other key minister. 
Ataollah Mohajerani, in 
charge of culture and Islamic 
guidance, is overseeing Mr 
Khatami's drive for social 
and cultural freedoms, the 
other pillar of the concept of a 


civil society which was cen- 
tral to his phenomenal elec- 
tion victory in May last year. 

With the reformist mayor 
of Tehran, Gholamhossein 
Karbaschi. charged with cor- 
ruption by the conservative- 
dominated judiciary, and Mr 
Nouri hit by the hard-liners, 
moderates .tear that Mr Moha- 
! jerani may be targeted next 
Mr Khatami told a cabinet 
meeting yesterday that he 
would have preferred Mr 
Nouri to continue in his post 
But he added: “We must all 
comply with the constitution 
and the laws, so we accept it 
and we can use Mr Nouri 
elsewhere." 

In a letter to Mr Nouri ap- 
pointing him vice-president 
Mr Khatami praised his com- 
petence. efficiency and expe- 
rience — qualities which 
clearly escaped the rightwing 
deputies a few hours earlier. 

As vice-president Mr Nouri 
will not be required to appear 
before parliament for ap- 
proval. as ministers must 
But he will have an automatic 
seat in the cabinet and will 
oversee the president’s plans 
for Iran's future. 

The conservative deputies 
had lambasted Mr Nouri for 
neglecting his duty to main- 
tain public order in favour of 


playing factional politics. He 
was accused of campaigning 
for the embattled Mr Karbas- 
chi — which he did — and of 
promoting disorder by giving 
permits for demonstrations 
which were broken up by 
rightwing thugs. 

The hard-liners have a ma- 
jority in parliament which 
does not reflect the over- 
whelming desire for change 
that swept Mr Khatami to 
office. After the impeach- 
ment some observers felt the 
move might backfire. 

“What is their intention? 
To force Mr Khatami to 
resign? Or to obstruct him by 
keeping his administration 
permanently under attack 
and off balance? That kind of 
politics is only to make the 
right more and more unpopu- 
lar," Farideh Far hi, a politi- 
cal a n alyst said. 

Meanwhile, Tehran was 
braced last night for a poss- 
ible. flooding of the streets 
with millions of people if Iran 
beat the United States in their 
World Cup match. The au- 
thorities were anxious that 
the celebration might turn 
into a political demonstration 
in support of the popular Mr 
Kha tami. 

Jim Muir is the BBC’s Middle 

East Correspondent. 


US ‘drops Saudi 
investigation 


Martin Kettle 
In Washington 


JKN FBI investigation 
.. info .the 1996 terrorist 
'^^Mbombing in Saudi Ara- 
bia- that killed 19 United 
States' airmen and wounded 
509 other people is being 
quietly wound- down after in- 
superable disagreements with 
the .Saudis, normally Wash- 
ington's strongest allies in the 
MkfcHeEaSt. 

Although Clinton adminis- 
tration- spokesmen are at 
pains to assert that the inves- 
tigation ’ is continuing, the 
New.- -York- Times reported 
yesterday, that the FBI’s 
eftbcfs to uncover the facts 
bad run into the sand, 
ft said the FBI had with- 


‘Theyletthe 
Skidfe get away 
with a lot of 


of the oil 1 
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drawn “dozens of investiga- 
who were sent to look 
into thfr lorry bombing in an 
anar trottn* : Mwv in Dhahrao. 

- ^he taqairy has betel down- 
graded to a single agent act- 
ing as a legal attach!; and liai- 
fon witothe-Sandis. 

~ The -department of justice, 
*hicfi oversees the FBI, de- 
nied y esterday toe books had 
tetojcJosed/The secretary of 
®fote, : Madeleine Albright. 
teM-a.teteg frdm interviewer: 

“We- have to have some con- 

- cfosten to the Investigation.” 

she warned “it may fake 
awhile”. ' 

More . than 40 FBI agents 
flown to Saudi Arabia to 

'Ifotk qq toe case in toe after - 
teath of the June 1996 bomb- 
teg“The Pentagon said then 
“*sewas “complete coopera- 
fote? between the countries. 
.Twithin. months, however, 
fas two sides beg an to bicker. 

• « January 1997 the US attor- 
Qe y*geDeral,. Janet Reno. 


accused the Saudi govern- 
ment of failing to turn over 
“very Important informa- 
tion" after it had refused to 
allow the FBI access to dozens 
of suspects whom the Saudis 
had arrested after toe Dhah* 
ran attack. Investigators also 
encountered long delays in 
obtaining access to the get- 
away car used by the bomb- 
ers, on which they wanted to 
conduct forensic tests. 

The difficulties of a joint in- 
vestigation between two 
nations whose legal processes 
are centuries and cultures 
apart were then compounded 
by political developments. 
Initially, the Saudis and the 
Americans hinted that the 
bombing was part of an Inter- 
national conspiracy backed 
by Iran and possibly Syria. 

However, the recent cau- 
tious improvement in both US 
and Saudi relations with Iran 
has created a new political 
context in which neither side 
wishes to provoke confronta- 
tions with Tehran. 

According to the New York 
Times, the FBI’s chances of 
advancing the investigation 
disappeared after a Saudi dis- 
sident opposed to the Saudi 
royal family reneged on an 
expected idea bargain with 
the US authorities m which 
he was to admit involvement 
in the bombing. . 

The dissident. Ham ADaei 
Rahim, is in US hands, await- 
ing deportation to Saudi Ara- 
bia, where he is likely to be 
beheaded- 

Saudi sources told the 
newspaper that the FBI was 
hypocritical in Its complaints 
about the lack of Saudi coop- 
eration, because the bureau 
bad itself refused to share 
much of its own evidence. 

The relatives of the Ameri- 
cans who perished m the 
bombing criticise the USfati- 
ore to bring anyone to justice. 
-They let the Saudis get away 
with a lot of things because of 
the oil " said Jenny Haun, 
whose husband ttied in the 
UasL "They need to go to the 
Saudis and say TxxA, we lost 
a lot of people; we need your 
help’. But the Pentagon won’t 
do that They’re weak. 


Prisoner swap between 
Israeland Lebanon soon 


David Sharrock 
in Jerusalem 


T HE largest exchange of 
prisoners and bodies be- 
tween Israel and Lebanon 
in a decade is expected to 
take place on Wednesday 
after months of secret 
negotiations. 

Israel will receive the 
remains of Sergeant-Major 
Itamar Liya, who was 
killed In a Hizbullah am- 
bush on a commando unit 
as it infiltrated south Leba- 
non last September. 

In return. Israel and Its 
regional ally, the South 
Lebanese Army, will hand 
over about 60 Shiite pris- 
oners from the Hizbullah 
and Am al organisations. 
The prisoners are being 
held in Israeli jails and at 
the Al-Khiam prison inside 
Isreal’s self-declared south 
Lebanese 'security zone. 
Among those expected to be 
released is Mohammed Ma- 
lta dad. who was arrested in 
east Jerusalem after being 
wounded when a bomb he 
was preparing blew up in 
his face. 


Israel does not intend to 
return two Shi’ite leaders, 
Mustafa Dirani and Sheikh 
Abdel Karim Obeid. whom 
It kidnapped from Lebanon 
in an attempt to gather In- 
formation on the where- 
abouts of Ron Arad, an Is- 
raeli airman captured by 
Lebanese guerrillas In 
1986. 

Among the dozens of 
bodies which will be 
returned to Lebanon is that 
of Hadi Nasrailah, the son 
of toe Hizbullah leader Has- 
san Nasrailah, who was 
killed in a clash with Is- 
raeli troops last year. 

A source involved In the 
negotiations said yester- 
day: “We are on standby to 
carry ont the transfer, 
which we expect to take 
place on Wednesday 
following the return of Leb- 
anese President [Rafik] Ha- 
riri from Washington.” 

The final evidence that 
the transfer is to begin will 
be the disinterring of the 
bodies of Lebanese soldiers 
which have been buried in 
an rmTiMu-ke ri rema tery just 
south of the Golan Heights. 


Luggage levy at Heathrow 
weighs on Winnie Mandela 


Danrld Beresford 
In Johannesburg 


I 


JT MAY claim to be the 
Jworld's favourite airline but 
it is not Winnie Mandela’s. 
She Is trying to whip up a dip- 
lomatic storm after British 
Airways levied an excess bag- 
gage charge against her. 

President Nelson Mandela’s 
ex-wife has complained to the 
British high commissioner in 
South Africa, Maeve Fort, 
after she was charged £14100 
last week at Heathrow before 
a flight home. 

In a letter, Mrs Mandela 
said BA staff were “rude and 
contemptuous" towards her. 
She said she had been forced 


to borrow money from other 
passengers to pay the charge. 
•■Now I do not care what any- 
one thinks of me, but if one Is 
travelling on a diplomatic 
passport, not to mention as a 
first-class passenger, you ex- 
pect a specific treatment as 
this status befits," she raged. 

South Africa’s former first 
lady, who is presumed to have 
been carrying well' in excess 
of 2201b of luggage, may find 
her complaint backfires. Op- 
position leaders say they will 
ask questions in parliament 
about Mrs Mandela’s use of a 
diplomatic passport while on 

private business. 

BA In London said they 
were urgently investigating 
the matter. 
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Bean: the ultimate 
boss, say Japanese 


Alex Bnmuner in Tokyo 


H character Mr Bean has 
claimed a place at the heart 
of Tokyo’s establishment. 
Graduates of Japan’s elite 
National Personnel Author- 
ity. which trains high-level 
civil servants, have voted 
Rowan Atkinson’s creation 
(above) the boss they would 
most like to work for. 

A survey of 788 “career 
category” civil servants 
(those regarded as most 
likely to go on to top jobs in 
the government) put Mr 
Bean well ahead of his clos- 
est rivals — the managers 
of three successful Japa- 
nese baseball teams. 

The coach of the Japa- 
nese World Cup football 
squad was also among the 
favourites in the poll, taken 
before the Japanese suf- 
fered defeats in their first 
two games in France. 

The emergence of Mr 
Bean as a cult figure in 
Japan follows the broad- 


cast here of one of his early 
television series ahead of 
the release last year of 
Beam The Ultimate. Disas- 
ter Movie — which played 
to packed rinpmat 
“He is the natural succes- 
sor to Tora San [the veteran 
Japanese slapstick figure 
wbo died last year],” ar- 
gued a businessman who 
markets licences for fam- 
ous literary and celluloid 
images in Japan. “Tora San 
was a simple person who 
was always trying to help 
people and in the process 
made a fool of himself , or 
made the situation worse.” 
In the broader context, the 
popularity of Mr Bean 
would appear to echo the 
deep disaffection with Japa- 
nese policymakers after the 
collapse of what people here 
call the “bubble” economy. 
The ministry of finance, 


which has exercised an iron 
grip over the management 
of Japan Inc, is viewed with 
such contempt that even Mr 
Bean’s clownish ways are 
seen as preferable- 


Guerrillas 
intensify 
Ugandan 
terror raids 


Anna Borzello in Kichwamba on the growing 
threat from rebels in the country’s west 


AVID BUGIYRE, 
aged 24, lay in his 
hospital bed and 
spoke through lips 
swollen with pus and blood. 
**We were on our way to preps 
when the rebels came," he 
said, in a dead voice. “We hid 
under our beds but they 
called us to come out. We 
refused and they smashed in 
the windows, poured in petrol 
and set our dormitories 
alight” 

Mr Bugiyre is one of nine 
students In hospital after an 
attack tols month by rebels of 
the Allied Democratic Forces 
(ADF) on the Kichwamba 
Technical Institute. He has 


30 per cent burns but is lucky 
to have escaped with his life: 
at least 45 people died in the 
raid. More than no young 
men are « hti m jawing , be- 
lieved abducted or killed. 

The attack Is the worst by 
the ADF, who have been try- 
ing since November 1996 to 
overthrow Uganda’s President 
Yoweri Museveni. They say 
be is a “foreigner" and accuse 
him of planning to create an 
empire of like-minded leaders 
in the Great Lakes region. 

The rebels are a coalition of 
an Islamist sect, known as Tab- 
liqs. and fighters from a previ- 
ously defunct Ruwenzorlbased 
group, the National Army for 
the Liberation of Uganda. They 
are supported by Rwandan ex- 
government militia and sol- 
diers who were loyal to the late 
former Zairean president, Mo- 
butu Sese Seko. 

The rebels used to operate 
out of eastern Zaire, but when 
the farces of the current pres- 
ident, Laurent Kahfla. seized 
power, r enaming foe country 
the Democratic Republic of 
Congo, the ADF moved to the 
Ruwenzori mountains, which 
straddle the border with 
Uganda. 

Mr Museveni proclaimed 
the rebel threat dead, but the 
ADF resurfaced last July in a 
major attack on a western 
town, and have since 
launched raids into the low- 
lands, displacing more than 
100,000 people. The rebels 
have alwn established an ur- 


ban terrorist wing, and thiw 
month launched a public rela- 
tions drive — sending out 
their manifesto by courier 
from London, where their 
leaders live in exfle. 

The army has blamed the 
rebels’ resiliance on the 
mountainous terrain wnrf the 
continued support of the 
Sudanese government. Mr 
Museveni — who backed Mr 
Kabila's bid for power — had 
also counted on Congo's new 
government to secure the bor- 
der regfan and cut off the 
rebels’ arms supply, which he 
said came both from Mobu- 
tu's troops and by air-drop 
from Sudan. 

But Mr Kabila has not 
made this his priority, and 
Ugandan rebels oontinqe to 
operate freely, trading arms 
with Rwandan rebels further 
down the border. The situa- 
tion came to a head last 
month when Congo lashed 
out at Uganda, accusing Mr 
Museveni of interfering In its 
internal affairs. 

Despite these problems, 
western Ugandans — who 
voted overwhelmingly for Mr 
Museveni In the 1996 presi- 
dential elections — have 
given the government the 
benefit of the doubt But the 
attack on Kichwamba has 
been a turning point During 
the two-hour raid, the army 
troops guarding the institute 
fled, leaving the students to 
their fate. 

Mr Museveni, who knows 
he cannot afibrd to lose the 
support of a region rich in 
agriculture, minerals and 
tourist potential, has been 
quick to act He ha« promised 
compensation to the su rvivors 
and disciplinary action 
against the soldiers. This week 
he made his trusted chief of 
staff Brigadier James Kagfaii 
the re gional commander . 

Despite the moves, many 
Ugandans are beginning to 
ask whether the army has the 
capacity to bring the fighting 
to an end. The ADF is one of 
three rebel groups fighting 
the government and there are 
increasing calls to resolve the 
conflict through negotiation. 
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H E IS king of the roads. 
And in high Albania 
you quickly know It. ■ 
Kalashnik ov cocked, swag- 
ger in his hips, beer on his 
br eath, ^ AHuminn hanritf 
is merciless. “Money or ya 
life,” he will scream at the 
relief workers and camera 
crews who come his way 
And, with religions predict- 
ability, they delve into their 
pockets. 

But now the highwaymen, 
drunk on lawlessness and 
months of gun rale, have 
started to turn an their own. 
The arrival of thousands of 

“wealthy" ethnic Albanians 
from Kosovo has enriched 
their hunting ground. After 
foreigners, refugees make 
perfect prey. 

C rossing the m mmtains 

last week, I witnessed an as- 
saidt on a family ofKosovans 
who had just fled the fight- 
ing. Their mini-bus stood gut- 
ted and stripped. Hands in 
the air, trembling with fear, 

the group of men, women and 
children stood in a state of 

near-nakedness next to it. 

“Dirty boys, dirty boys,” 
shrieked my driver, revers- 
ing our battered Mercedes at 

high speed. “Dirty boys, dirty 

boys,” shrieked Sokol, the in- 
terpreter, before opening his 
door to vomit 
Kosovar Albanians are 
finding their motherland a 
savage place. Foot decades of 
ruthless Stalinist role has 
placed their btoodbrothers in 
a different world from the 
one that they know. The refu- 
gees have been crossing the 
border into the poorest part 
ofEurope's poorest country, 
weary and wide-eyed. Al- 
though many have relatives 
in the highlands, few have 
visited them and few now 
want to stay. 

As they take in the 
wretched wasteland that is 

the former People’s Socialist 
Republic — the filth, the chil- 
dren playing around open 
sewers — more and more 
have begun to ask if this is 
the Greater Albania of their 
dreams. “We only eat weeds 
in boiled water here,” says 
Shknrte, a raven-haired teen- 
ager whose family hid in the 
forest for weeks before cross- 
ing the rocky frontier. 

“There is not a minute in a 
day when we don't want to go 
back to Kc»ova” 

The highlanders would 
love to see thetr rocky moun- 
tains united with the fertile 
plains ofKosovo below. 

“That way lies our fixture.” 
said one freedom fighter, 
recalling 1913, when the 
modern state of Albania was 
recognised at the London 
Peace Conference. “We are 
one people divided by an in- 
visible wall unfairly con- 
structed by the Great Pow- 
ere." 

But Albania itself is parti- 
tioned, with southerners 
loathing their bot-headed. 
gun-smuggling compatriots 
in the north. For them, Ko- 
sovo is a distant problem and 
one they would rather forget 
“When communism fell it 
took ns two weeks to realise 
that Kosovars were not our 
people.” says Frrok Cupi, 
who heads the country’s offi- 
cial news agency. “Drugs, 
prostitution, deceit and dirty 
tabloid tactics all came down 
Gram Kosovo.” 

Kosovo may well ignite 
into all-out war- But what- 
ever happens hi this be- 
nighted corner of a benighted 
land, the real victims will be 
the thousands of refugees 
who are fast discovering they 
have no place to call a home 
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How to tell if Tony Blair is putting 
our money where his mouth is 



H OW serious is the Gov- 
ernment about redistri- 
bution, poverty and 
social exclusion? There is 
every sign that they are very 
serious indeed. It is where 
they spend most of their 
money, energy ami enthusi- 
asm. Last week’s minimum 
wage is another proof of their 
intent — however stupidly 
bungled its announcement. 
(Creating a row instead of a 
celebration, the Treasury 
saved just one-fiftieth of 1 per 
cent of the national wages 
bilL) But if Tony Blair means 
It when be asks to be judged 
on his success in achieving a 
fairer society, how will we 
know how well he has done? 

Today the centre-left think 
tank the Institute for Public 
Policy Research publishes an 
important report. An Inclu- 
sive Society — Strategies for 
Tackling Poverty. It calls for 
an annual official poverty and 
social exclusion report that 
would pull together all the 
data right across all depart- 
mental programmes and mea- 
sure the real impact, year on 
year. There are deep aca- 
demic and political disputes 
about how to measure pov- 
erty. If it’s just a percentage 
living below average in- 
comes, that's a shifting target 
Can you create an agreed 
national poverty line? The ad- 
vantage of a comprehensive 
report of this kind would be 
to include every kind of mea- 
surement and indicator to ar- 
gue over and compare. 

The Office of National Sta- 
tistics would produce the 
equivalent of the Bank of Eng- 
land’s annual Inflation 
Report with predictions for 
the coming year. Currently 
income statistics always ar- 
rive years out of date, captur- 
ing a portrait of a long-gone 
and now irrelevant part of the 
economic cycle. Figures are 
so dilatory that we won’t 


know the real impact of the 
Working F amili es Tax Credit 
until after the next election- 
Other major poverty reports 
arrive like haphazard 
thunderbolts from Rowntree 
or the churches, a shocking 
one-week story, easily side- 
stepped by governments. But 
there would be no escaping an 
annual audit. 

The reason why we need 
these figures pulled together 
is that good intentions don't 
always lead directly to the in- 
tended results. Take the mini- 
mum wage as an example. 
There is no doubt that it's an 
important act of social justice. 
Two million people will be 
better off, most of them part- 
time women, the rest mainly 
the young. On average they 
will gain a remarkable 32 per 
cent increase in their pay. 
The Low Pay Commission’s 
report last week is littered 
with stories of appalling ex- 
ploitation — fiie 18 -year-old 
earning £1.70 an hour as a 
storekeeper, home workers 
earning 23 pence per um- 
brella frame (37 pence per 
hour) and security guards 
earning £1.25 an hour, while 
paying for their own uni- 
forms. The wonder is file 
sheer strength of the work 
ethic. Despite the relatively 
easy availability of benefits, 
so many millions of people are 
willing to work for so little. 

Now you might hope that 
the minimum wage will make 
an important difference to the 
redistribution of wealth, a 
step towards Blair’s fairer 
society. But a report from the 
Institute of Fiscal Studies 
casts a sobering light on its 
likely redistributory effects. 
Dividing the nation’s house- 
holds into 10 income groups, 
the IFS shows that the two 
poorest groups gain very little 
— only 3.5 per cent at the 
bottom gain at alL The groups 
with the highest number of 


gainers are the middle- 
income households. Why? Be- 
cause the very poorest fam- 
ilies are those where no one 
works, so no one will gain. A 
high proportion of very low 
earners are not the main 
earners in their as - 

most of the low-paid young 
still live at home, and most 
low-paid women live with 
working partners. It shows 
how unexpectedly difficult it 
can be to make a real impact 
on the poor. 

The story of the minimum 
wage is an example of how 
the Government might hit all 
kinds of separate targets and 
yet still make little overall 
impact mi the numbers of 
poor/excladed households, 
labour has a good array of 
programmes designed to root 
out poverty and social exclu- 
sion, of which the minimum 
wage is just one. And yet it 
has no way to audit their total 
impact on poor people’s lives. 
Simple income figures are not 
enough because poverty and 
social exclusion are not nec- 
essarily the same, though 
closely linked. 

M illions or people are 
excluded from main- 
stream life because 
they have no jobs, no trans- 
port, bad schools and health, 
live in ghettos of hopeless- 
ness, belong to no community 
and identify with nothing. 
While poverty is one key ex- 
planation fbr their plight, it 
isn’t everything: their bene- 
fits could increase but that 
alone might still make little 
impact on their quality of life. 
On the other hand, others sur- 
viving on a pittance do man- 
age to live thriving, produc- 
tive lives within their 
communities, poor but not ex- 
cluded. 

So all the other social exclu- 
sion indicators would need to 
be included in the annual 


poverty audit Each on their 
own might not tell us what we 
really need to know, but cu- 
mulatively, they would offer 
powerful evidence. Health In- 
dicators might improve in 
some areas, schools ■ might do 
better in others. More, people 
might get new good training 
— but are they the right 
people, does the training 
reach people in deprived 
areas, and does it make them 
richer in the end? Some in- 
comes may rise — and yet we 
still want to know if there was 
a real improvement in the life 
chances of deprived children. 
Some government targets 
might prove to be damaging 
cutting waiting lists In the 
NHS may end up worsening 
the overall health of the poor. 

The Government may look 
favourably on the IPPR 
recommendation, for the 
recent Welfare Reform Green 
Paper suggests all kinds of 
success measurements. The 
Prime Minister has said he 
thinks measurement matters. 
But this would be an expen- 
sive co mmi tment. Consider 
the fate erf the Low Pay Com- 
mission, which has been told 
to monitor the effect of the 
minimum wage on the jobs 
market — a very difficult 
task, especially now unem- 
ployment is starting to rise 
anyway. Their research bud- 
get for next year? A pathetic 
£80,000. 

An annual poverty and 
social exclusion audit would 
be a brave and politically dan- 
gerous innovation, deliber- 
ately creating a hostage to for- 
tune and a self-embarrass- 
ment took It may be relatively 
easy to hit individual targets, 
but a bard-beaded annual 
audit of their overall social 
impact would demonstrate be- 
yond doubt whether Labour 
had succeeded in creating a 
fundamental social 

revolution. 


Endpiece: Poet’s Comer 



I T IS Saturday morning in 
the Peak Park and the sun 
is beginning to clear the 
min t that hangs over the Der- 
went Valley. Buster, tired 
from his early morning walk, 
lies across my feet under the 
kitchen table while f eat the 
muffins that I bought Gram the 
village shop on the way home. 
Even if it rains later in the 
day, the paths along the es- 
carpments which we call 
“edges" will stay hard and dry 
anri anyone who walks up to 
the skyline will still be able to 
see half of Derbyshire's green 


and pleasant land stretching 
out towards the other clouded 
hills. And I, in my madness, 
am catching the 12^7 from 
Chesterfield to London. 

Lunacy of so high an order 
demands an explanation — es- 
pecially since it is a recurrent 
disorder that impels me south 
with manic regularity. The 
symptoms never vary. First 1 
receive an invitation to an 
event or occasion which is 
more than a year away. Dis- 
tance always lends enchant- 
ment Ask me to speak at the 
Little Puddlington Labour 
Party next Monday and I 
would certainly say no. Invite 
me far December 1999, and I 
will accept at once. As the date 
gradually approaches. I grow 
more and more dissatisfied 
with my original decision. 
But, rather to my surprise, 
today I feel contented In my 
madness. 

At six o'clock I am to lay a 
wreath an George Eliot's Me- 
morial Stone in Westminster 
Abbey, and I take a strange 
pleasure in being associated, 
no matter how vicariously, 
with the greatest novelist in 


the English language. 1 am by 
no means sure that she would 
approve of the event. Asked 
about God, Immortality and 
Duty — strange topics of con- 
versation to be raised during 
an afternoon's stroll — “she 
pronounced with terrible ear- 
nestness how inconceivable 
was the first, bow unbeliev- 
able the second and how pe- 
remptory and absolute the 
third’’. But there she is in 
black polished marble on the 
floor of Westminster Abbey — 
the junk yard or the nation’s 
vanities. 

HE keeps appropriate 
in a row of 
four disparate pagans. 
George Eliot would not have 
enjoyed a night out with Dy- 
lan Thomas, and Lord Byron 
and WH Auden — who oc- 
cupy the flanks of the forward 
line — had little socially in 
common. But. in their differ- 
ent times and ways, they all 
defied respectable convention. 
George Eliot having estab- 
lished her personal morality, 
lived without the slightest de- 
viation from its precepts. If 


Westminster Abbey is a 
temple of virtue, as distinct 
from established Christianity, 
there is no one who has a 
greater right to be remem- 
bered in Poet* s Comer. 

Over her left shoulder, there 
is a memorial to Henry James. 
A critic, whose name I no 
longer recall, said that his 
work could be divided into 
three periods — James L 
James Q and the Old Pre- 
tender. In 1878, he visited 
George Eliot in Surrey and, at 
the end erf an unsatisfactory 
afternoon, was bidding her 
partner, George Henry Lewes, 
goodbye when he was asked a 
favour. Would he dispose of an 
unwanted book that a neigh- 
bour had brought round ear- 
lier in the week? It was The 
American, a novel from the 
literary reign of James L 
George Eliot had not con- 
nected the author with her 
visitor. She simply did not 
like that sort of fiction and 
saw no reason to pretend 
otherwise. 

1 wonder what she would 
have thought about DH Law- 
rence. who is next but one to 


Henry James on her left. I was 
brought up to believe that 
Lawrence was another moral- 
ist who obeyed the call of con- 
science from within him 
rather than listened to the 
echoes of convention Gram file 
cruel world in which be lived. 
But it is bard to believe that 
the whining, whimpering 
Lawrence would have been a 
soulmate of the didactic and 
indomitable George Eliot — 
even though they both fall in 
love too easily. Gerard Manley 
Hop kins, immedia tely behind 
her on the Abbey floor, would 
have been bewildered by them 
both — despite approving of 
George Eliot spending her 
twenties translating a Life Of 
Jesus from the German. 

I T IS quite the wrong ques- 
tion to ask on a day - when I 
take part in a wreath-lay- 
ing ceremony, but I wonder if 
authors of genius should be 
commemorated by marble tab- 
lets laid — - like Mary McCar- 
thy’s young Harvard ladies — 
end to end in Westminster 
Abbey. From time to time, 
there are arguments about 


new inclusions as if a piece of 
stone could enhance the glory 
of genius. The best way to pay 
proper tribute to George Eliot 
is by reading her novels — in 
my case Daniel Deronda, at 
which 1 have taken several 
ru nn i n g jumps without ever 
landing on the final page. 

I am in favour of the Fel- 
lowships and Societies that 
organise these events. They 
encourage reading their 
heroes’ work and sponsor tit- 
tle biographical projects 
which, added together, pro- 
duce real scholarship. But 
that is very different from the 
solemnity of a laurel wreath 
and an encomium. Had 
George Eliot died last year, I 
would not have even consid- 
ered attending her memorial 
sendee. I loathe conspicuous 
grief and ostentatious mourn- 
ing. Those who we love and 
admire should be remem- 
bered in private. But today 1 
leave Derbyshire without a 
regret I suppose that the lit- 
tle Abbey ceremony is as 
near to George Eliot as I am 
ever going to get. I propose to 
mak e the most of iL 


Political 
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ap^OOTBAIIi and crude na- 
frinnaligm aren't distant 
■ cousins. They are 
brothers under the same T- 
shirt Witness file night, a cou- 
ple of months ago, when Barce- 
lona won file Spanish League: a 
ni ght, in nnerhilling respect, to 
prut Marseille in the shade. 

The town hall balcony was 
heavy with moneybags. The 
square below heaved with 
chanting Catalans. And, in sol- 
emn procession, the players 
and the coaches were required 
tn make the came KalefliTty 
short speech. “Long live Barca. 
Long live Catalunya-" 

B rarnliana did if. Du tchman 
did it Even Bobby Robson, 
looking sheepish, did it Bar- 
ca’s army of millionaire merce- 
naries were the cutting edge of 
burgeoning nationhood. Their 
triumph — over the might of 
Madrid — was much more than 
a game. The rally (with the 
leader of Catalonia's r uling na- 
tionalists conducting the 
crowd) felt viscerally pcditicaL 

Yet wind the clock forward to 
the evening last week when 
Spain (stuffed with Barca play- 
ers) subsided in that tame draw 
with Paraguay which may 
have bunched them out of the 
World Cup at the opening hur- 
dle. No crowds, no riots, only 
mumbling in the tapas bars of 
the Barrio Gothico. Where bad 
all the nationalism gone? It is a 
question with more relevance 
to England’s hooligan antics 
than we care to acknowledge. 

In Barcelona terms, the 
league’s the thing liberation by 
other means. The absolute pur- 
pose is to rout the heavy- 
weights from Madrid, come 
what may. And vice versa. 

Thus the coach ofReal Madrid 
is out ofajob because, though 
he wan the European Cup, he 
didn’t win the Spanish First 
Division. Thus Robson was 
dropped from the Barca front 
line in 1997 because, though 
he’d won the Spanish Cup. he 
only finished second in the 


..J 


Manic standards for success, 

with manic salaries and manic 
retribution in failure. Alex Fer- 
guson would be back mincing 
hagg is this morning if be had to 
survive by them. But that’s 
where the nationalist charge 
goes to; here is the channel and 
here the blast Football domi- 
nates and sublimates the eco- 
nomic and cultural tensions 
through constant competition 
at the Nou Camp. 

None of this is accidental. It 
is as much about nationalist 
politics as Rangers and Celtic 
were about religion. Indeed, the 
supporter divide within Barce- 
lona itself between the fans of 
Bacra (native Catalans) and 
Espanyo! (incomers from the 
wider Spain) has historically 
reflected the strains Inside the 
community with uncanny pre- 
cision. Thus soccer is a serious 
world <rf deadly serious 
cheques and balances. It exists 
to define. When the balance is 
altered — asEspanyob for 
instance, grows more Catalan 
too — you know that the poli- 
tics itself is shifting. 

The English, of course, 
haven’t even begun to glimpse 
this point By Spanish light*, 
the first thing that a London 
government frantic about Scot- 
tish secession ought to do is 
creative a British premier div- 
ision so that Rangers, Celtic 
and Hearts have a national 
stage to operate on. A United 
Kingdom which divides Into 
ancient tribes once the whistle 
blows is a political imbecility. 

A ND, in just the same 

vein, do we ever wonder 

why the biggest country 
which isn’t a country at all pro- 
vinces the lousiest hooligans — 
with the flag of a nation 

which isn’t even Com p etin g fa 
the World Cup. the Union Jack, 
tattooed on their beer bellies? 

England is an idea and a set 
eh assumptions and alegal sys- 
tem. But there is no state called 

England. Choose a worid arena 

to play on and English fans 
blearily in vent something that 
noes not exist, fa a swill (rf 

booze and violence, while a 
kingdom that has to live 
together doesn't play together. 

IT the hooligans are a politi- 
cal problem — and they are. as 
the poli ticians start hopping- 


why don't wemake the connec- 
tion? L<mg live Bairelma. Lang 
live the valve on the pressure 
cooker. 

UTS VERYodd, feeting sorry 
for Jeffrey Archer. But oddly 
inescapable. A month ago he 
was the Tory front runner as 
Landau’s mayor bouncy, 
free-spending, there whenever 
a chat show had five minutes to 
ffll Now heand bis candidacy - 
are sunk. A letter from a party 
grandee, a little newspaper ite. 
vestigatioo, an old story about 
Anglia share dealing develop- . 
fag new holes — and that’s 
that the author of the Eleventh 
Commandment (“thou shall 
not be caught”) Is a mayoral 
memory. In theory, batHing 
journalists everywhere ought 
to feel triumphant The broad 
sword of truth swings again. 
Yet fills swipe was just too pat, 
too easy. It took one short note 
to Central Office from Sir 
Timothy Kitsan to set the 
grinder going. Shouldn’t all 
this left-over stuff about Jeffrey 
be property looked into before 
the campaign got under way? 

Kitson, a modest blast from a 
modest past Is no name to con- 
jure with. Yet the BBC, amaz- 

ingly enough, led its morning 
news bulletin cm his small sug- 
gestion. The Tories’ new pro- 
bity committee agreed to 
review the case before you 
could say gin-and-tonic. Mr 
William Hague was reported 
“to be standing aside from the 
co n trove r sy". The Archer char- 
abanc rattled do wnhill into the 
first av ailab le ditch. 

I F Trusted been one cf Jef- 
frey's thrillers, you’d have 
guessed instantly that some- 
bodyjiad. cut the brake cable. 
But fills is politics. Surely 
those nice Conservates, who*ve 
always been happy to drink his 
Lordship’s champagne and let 
him slog their flmdraising cir- 
cuits, couldn't be so beastly? 

Maybe Tim Kitson will write 
to Tony Blair next, asking for 
an In q uiry into Km T.hrin g - 





Soccer is a serious 
world: when the 
balance alters the 
politics is shifting 


stone's stewardship of the GLC. 
The big boys certainly know 
who they don’t want to be 
mayor. Maybe, when we find 
out who they do want, we can 
all start sending letters. 

IT IS Sir David English’s fu- 
neral service today — and a 
natural cap on argument about 

bis record at theMafl. You will 
remember that his obiturists 
(me included) talked ahouta 
fine professional editor and a 
record of success. You will also 
have noted a variety of corre- 
spondents and columnists (In 
these pages, the Observer, and 
further afield) who wanted slag 
heaps, Leylandfiascoes.tbe 
curse of Tharrh ar ism and the 

decline QfBritish public life 
read into the record. This of the 
man Tony Blair was about to 
make lord English: which did 


Bitter business as usual? Not 
for me. because 1 knew at first 
hand the effort Sir David put 
into helping Commonwealth. 

jou rnalis ts IB rtktrmard 
causes where freedom matters. - 
But I was struck — as Martin . 
Linton MP led the charge— by 
the curious fact that those who 
seem to loath the Daffy Mail 

most are also those who chant- 
pfon proportional representa- 
tion most passionately. 

PR is has been a good Guard- 
ian cause over decades. Be- 
cause it’s fairer. Because ft 
helps every vote to count fbr 
something. Because it prompts 
rational debate and makes poli- 
ticians work together rather 
than snarl at each otter. I 
rather think that David 
English was coming to that con- 
clusion too. It is somewhat 
bizarre when its arch apostles 
are the ones who couldn’t for- 
give or forget. 
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Consent to 
age change 

Gay equality is basic right 

ANGLICAN bishops today will issue a 
warning of the dangers of lowering the age 
of consent for homosexuals to 16. Unlike 
four years ago, when the issue was las t 
before the Commons, the bishops intend to 
be more assertive. In 1994, when the age of 
consent for homosexuals was lowered from 
21 to 18, there was no formal view from the 
Church. Today they will be unequivocal: a 
vote in fa vour in the Commons will send 
the “wrong message” to young people. The 
bishops believe the state, as well as the 
Church, has a duty to protect young people 
from harm and exploitation. Legislation, 
they believe, should play its part in provid- 
ing young people with “a vision of what is 
good”. The law relating to sexual relations 
“should be rooted in sound moral values”. 

The bishops are not alone. Public opinion 
polls consistently show a majority opposed 
to lowering the age of consent NOP last 
year found 53. per cent against compared 
with 35 per cent in favour. Moreover, the 
gay community has always exaggerated the 


number of gay people in Britain. The most 
authoritative study, the National Survey of 
Sexual Attitudes and Lifestyles, suggested 
only six out of 100 men have bad any 
“homosexual experience” and only &6 out 
of 100 a “homosexual partner”. It was lower 
for women. 

Will any of these facts change the vote 
tonight? Almost certainly not A reform 
which almost passed under the last Conser- 
vative government, seems certain to sweep 
through today. Leaders of an three main 
political parties will support the move. And 
rightly so. The danger which the bishops 
address — the need to protect young people 
— was examined in detail by the Royal 
College of Psychiatrists in 197a After an 
exhaustive look at whether there should be 
a common age of consent for both homosex- 
uals and heterosexuals, the college con- 
cluded that there should: “Boys are no 
more in need of protection from homosex- 
uals than girls from heterosexuals.” The 
reason was set out a decade e ar li er by the 
1967 Wolfenden Report “Our medical wit- 
nesses were unanimously of a view that the 
main sexual pattern is laid down in the 
early years of life and the majority of them 
held that it was usually fixed in main 
outline by the age of 16, while many held 
that it was fixed much earlier.” 


Bishops and legislators have quite sepa- 
rate roles. Indeed, even foe bishops concede 
in their statement that “actions may be 
legal without being morally right ...” 
Precisely. Being a bishop means being 
judgmental. Legislators should not follow 
suit They have more rational duties which 
include looking at foe consequences of 
their predecessors’ refusal to follow Wolfen- 
den’s logic: three decades of fear, shanw 
and da mag e generated by an unequal law. 
Agencies which have wanted to provide 
help to 16-year-old gay people have been 
inhibited for 30 extra years. Many young 
people, even in foe fece of HIV and Aids, 
have shrunk from seeking advice because 
of foe illegality of their activity. Reform is 
long overdue. Unequal consent laws have 
almost disappeared from Europe. It is time 
the UK followed suit Equal treatment 
under the law is a fundamental right 

Term of abuse 

Facts behind fictional hooligans 

WHAT is the real cause of hooliganism? 
The Times has blamed it on foe hot 
weather compounded by foe effects of alco- 
hol. The Daily Mail, the News of the World 


Teachers cannot be 
coerced into making 
state education work 

Phil Turner, Letters 


and even the Lancet have called for the 
outrages to be met with floggings. The sole 
dissenting voice has been the crime corre- 
spondent of the South London Chronicle, 
who believes the whole thing has been 
blown out of proportion by the other papers 
to fill their columns during the Silly 
Season. 

We are. as it happens, talking about the 
summer of 1898, when Britain was going 
through one of its regular breast-beating 
rituals about outbreaks of min dless vio- 
lence. The only difference compared with 
previous occasions was that the word “hoo- 
ligan” crept into the newspapers for the 
first time to describe foe activity. Yes, 
whisper it quietly, the World Cup is coin- 
ciding, almost to the day. with the cente- 
nary of hooli ganis m. There are not, as far 
as we know, any plans to celebrate it unless 
the outbreaks in Marseille were some sort 
of psychosomatic response to the events of 
a hundred years ago. 

Since then, sadly, hooliganism — foe 
word that is — has become one of foe 
country’s most enduring exports. It has 
entered most .of the main languages of the 
world and if there are any that have miss ed 
out, the omission may well be rectified by 
the end of the tournament All of which is a 
monstrous libel on Mr Patrick Hooligan, a 


chucker-out from “Irish Court” in the Ele- 
phant and Castle — and one of foe supposed 
origins of foe phrase. 

According to contemporary sources be 
was famed for his lawless daring and is 
reported to have died in prison after killin g 
a policeman. But Geoffrey Pearson, author 
of Hooligan, says that the real origins of the 
word are wreathed in mists: it sprang from 
obscurity to become a term of general 
notoriety when first discovered by the 
press in 1898. It was, he thinks, typically 
ingenious of late Victorian England to 
disown foe British hooligan by giving him 
an Irish name. 

Another theory suggests foe original 
Hooligans were a spirited Irish family 
whose proceedings enlivened the drab mo- 
notony of life in Southwark 14 years ear- 
lier. Another that it derives from Larry 
Hoolagan, a drunken and rascally Irish 
servant in TG Rod well’s farce. More Blun- 
ders Than One (1824). Whether he was so 
called because he was a hooligan or 
whether foe word itself emanates from him 
we may never know. It would be comfort- 
ing to speculate that something that de- 
rived from fiction may one day return to its 
origins. But getting that message over in 
Marseille or Toulouse is easier said than 
done. 


Letters to the Editor 


Fat ladies and 
comrade lords 

PEF ORE foe Royal Opera 
DHonse decides to close 
down (Call to privatise Royal 
Opera, Jane 20) perhaps it 
should consider modifying its 
supposed artistic remit to take 
financial considerations into 
account Is it really necessary 
to mount productions of Sir 
Gawain, Platte, PaulBunyan, 
and foe complete operas of 
Verdi (Including foe duds)? Is 
it essential to mount seven or 
eight new productions each 
season? Could they possibly 
dispense with the services of 
the most expensive singers in 
the world? The ROH should 
try catting its cloth. 

TG Scott 

Bridestowe, Devon. Ir - 

INOTEwIthtoterest that the “ 
header of the political winger 
tbe labour movement in Har- 
ingey, council boss Toby Har- 
ris, has been ennobled as a 
working peer(The Upper Hou- 
ses’s working class, June 20). 
On the other band, I, as the 
head of foe industrial wing of 
the movement, remain a hum- 
ble ptebian. Nothing could 
better demonstrate foe prior- 
ities of New Labour. But while 
Toby may he happy to be 
called Lord, I ain happyto canr 
ttnuewith foe much more use- 
fill title of Comrade President 
Keith Flett. 

President, Haringey Trades 
Union Council, London. . 

“ITUS new “working'’ peers 
I wffl each receive £3450 
daily subsistence allowance. 

A single unemployed person 
wffl receive £50.35 weekly sub- 
sistence alowance. Why is sub- 
sistence more expensive for 
their “lordships”? 

Roy Hollister. 

Dartford. 

r\0 1 detect, in the exquisite 
L/ subttetyof givinglife peer- 
ages to Ngaaan. Lament and 
Tim BeR,' acUsed hammer ■_> . 
poised ove r the last nail in the 
coffin QffoeTOuse of Ldhls. " 
Patrick Taohy. 

Hastings. E Sussex. 

I HAVE always wondered 
I why foe photographs of the 
Gua rdian 's columnis ts show 

nothing above foe eyebrows. 
Now the mystery has been 
solved by the picture afLord 
Engel ofTTereford (And one 

tor me, June 20): that’s where 
foe coronet goes. 

Malcolm Hurwitt 
Southall, Middx.. 


Audit on medical practice 


\ A fHILST the GMC has 
Ww found the Bristol doc - 
V V tors guilty of miscon- 
duct (Doctors pay the price, 
June 19) they did not act 
alone. No surgeon operates 
and cares for patients before, 
during and after an operation 
without the intensive support 
and professional skills of a 
range of health professionals. 
Clinical audit aims to show 
which practices work best for 
the patient, whether those 
practices are the remit of 
nurse; doctor, physiotherapist 
or anaesthetist No single pro- 
fession, including managers, 
comes out with any merit 
Dobson's' inquiry should be 
complemented by a similar in- 
quiry by my professional body 
fbrmirseS,£he UFCC. Nurses 

are malting tnm»«)slag claims 
to autonomy ami to be in the 
vanguard of clinical effective- 
ness. Why did they not Mow 
the whistle? 

Christopher Maggs. 
Professor of Nursing, 
Staffordshire University. 

\ A/E must not lose sight of 
V V foe major issue: in medi- 
cine there is no culture of 
questioning standards or of 
learning from mistakes. It is 
the design of foe profession 
that is wrong. Tbe career 
structure for hospital doctors 
is an “all-or-nothing” model: 
you are either a consultant or 
a “junior” doctor (who may 
have been qualified for as long 
as 15 years). ’•Juniors" are dis- 
couraged from challenging ex- 
isting standards and are ■ 


wholly dependent on refer- 
ences from their consultants 
for career advancement A 
doctor concerned about a col- 
league’s performance needs to 
be prepared to sacrifice his 
livelihood if contemplating 
whistleblowing. If there is not 
a sea change in tbe culture of 
medicine, there is nothing to 
stop another Bristol disaster. 
Dr Jeremy Steele. 

London. 

I HAVE seen no mention of 
what I believe to have been a 
significant contributory fee- 
tor — foe moving of consul- 
tant contracts to hospital level 
as part of the setting up of 
trusts. It was apparent that a 
situation where clinicians and 
memhefe of the employing au- 
thority worked together on a 
dafly basis in a relatively 
closed community could pres- 
ent problems. The natural ten- 
dency of an autonomous 
organisation in a competitive 
system is to dose ranks when 
faced with possible adverse 
publicity. A return to the sys- 
tem where our contracts were 
held at a higher level, such as 
the region, would be a simple 
and inexpensive measure. 
Peter Fisher. 

President. National Health 
Service Consultants' 
Association, Oxford. 

THE only reason any form 
I of disciplinary action 
could be taken against John 
Roy lanc e, the former chid ex- 
ecutive aftJBHT. is because 
he is a doctor, and thus cov- 


ered by internal medical disci- 
plinary procedures. If his 
background was purely mana. 
geriaL there are no profes- 
sional codes of conduct, pro- 
fessional bodies, nor internal 
disciplinary bodies covering 
such health service managers 
and he would have escaped 
any form of p unishm ent. 

David DallanL 
Bristol 

CRANK Dobson has lost all 
I credibility due to his in- 
temperate outburst over the 
GMC's ruling re foe three 
Bristol surgeons (Dobson in 
row over baby deaths, June 
20). A responsible officially 
constituted body has given 
judgment after eight months 
of consideration. The matter 
Is In feet sub judice in that any 
or all of the surgeons may ap- 
peal to foe judicial committee 
of the Privy Council. 

Dr Kenneth Lockey. 

R ill Ingham, Cleveland. 

I T WAS medical audit that 
proved, albeit belatedly, that 
the surgeons' results in paedi- 
atric snrgery were so poor. If 
Frank Dobson wants to damn 
Mr Dbasm ana’s adult cardiac 
surgery then he must produce 
audited results, which Fm 
sure are readily available, to 
show that his adult surgery 
outcome results are signifi- 
cantly below the national av- 
erage. If they are not, then the 
Secretary of State shoald apol- 
ogise. 

Dr Peter Talbot 

Lisburn. 


Is that Morris from Surrey dancing? 


I WAS struck by Jonathan 
I Freedland’s remarks (Com- 
ment June 20) about the pride 
taken in their national teams 
by Jamaicans, Brazilians and 
Scots — "‘these soccer tribes, 
who display their passion in 
dance and song, not fists and 
bottles”. Perhaps that is the 
answer: having no songs, no 
dances, no national instru- 
ments, we have to take out our 
frustrations with fists and 

bottles. Solution: forcible en- 
rolment of soccer hooligans in 
morris dancing teams. 

Mavis Francis. 
Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 

J ONATHAN Freetiland 
asked “Who are these 
people?” (G2, June 18), in ref- 


erence to Middle England. 
Sorely his answer came a few 
days earlier in Marseille. Ac- 
cording to a report to your 
paper the vast majority of 
those destroying the French 
city voted Labour. 

Pete Brown. 

Harlow, Essex. 

1 HE football needs bright- 

I ening up. The World Cup 
teams running around on foe 
telly are all beginning to look 
the same. The answer is obvi- 
ous. Make them play in 
national costume. 

The Scots would have a big 
advantage; they could play in 
their kilts and sporrans. The 
French could play in striped T- 
shlrts with onion necklaces; 


the Spanish could wear their 
bull-fighting gear and the Ital- 
ians their togas (or dressed as 
waiters). The Germans and 
Austrians would be in leder- 
hosen and the Japanese in 

ktmnni 


Americans don’t look right 
in shorts; let them wear knick- 
erbockers and baseball caps. 
Scandinavians can play in fall 
la plaw ffor gparanH Ghfla in 
llama wool jumpers. The 
Dutch would be formidable in 
tiipir p.lng«t and Hie En glish in 
morris dancing costume 
would have no chance of tack- 
ling from behind — those bells 
would announce the arrival 
long before foe tackle. 

David Beating. 

London. 


Please Include a full postal 
address. We may edit letters. 


It’s a lottery 



I F WE DID as Hilary Mor- 
iarty suggests, children 
now fe foe throes of A- and 
O-level examinations 
would have their marked 
papers returned to them. As 
she argued .in- Education 
Guardian. last week — from 
the St and point rf an pxaminar 
as well as foaf of a teacher — 
this would help them to 
unders tand where they had 
pleased, foe examiners - and 
where they had disappointed 


tVipm it would also give bet- 
ter grounds for appeal than 
pure guesswork; 

Iwunder i£ Hilary Moriarty 
is familiar with F Y Edge* 
worth? A nephew of the more 
famo us Maria, who wrote 
Castle Rackrent. Francis Yst- 
dro Edgeworth (1845-1926) 
was an Irish economist, math- 
ematician and statistician 
who for 30 years was profes- 
sor of political economy at 
Oxford. Edgeworth knew 
what Moriarty knows and 
what everyone who th i nk s 
seriously on such matters 
must have long ago concluded 
as. well: that where theory 
requires that exa m results 

must he decided by merit 

along, practice ensures that 

they aren't. Examiners, too, 
are fallible. That row with 
one’s spouse over bre akfa st, 
that moment of ro ad ra ge 
while taking the chil dren to 
school, that second glass of 
wine over supper, can in 
practice mean make or break 
for some borderline candi- 
date. 


Where Edgeworth went fur- 
ther than most was by putting 
that into a formula. Where 
theta, he taught, is foe normal 
probability, p is the probable 
error in the marks, and g Is 
the number of marks by 
which the candidate falls 
short of the dividing line be- 
tween classifications, the 
probability that an individual 
candidate would be given the 
“wro ng” degree could be ex- 
pressed like this: 

This formula was deployed 
last year in a lecture to the 
Royal Statistical Society by 
Conan Boyle of the University 
of Central England, Burn ing - 
haul. .Edgeworth believed that 
borderline cases in examina- 
tions should be settled by lot- 
tery. Boyle was exploring the 
ppc«dhlp use of random selec- 
tion in "miring appointments 
— a case since developed by 
Martin Wainwright, North- 


ern Editor of foe Guardian, In 
a pamphlet* which recom- 
mends that some members of 
quangos should be chosen, 
like jurors, by random selec- 
tion- 

W HAT interests me 
is the possibility of 
using an Edge- 
worth formula to 
remind ourselves that 
apparently rational outcomes 
are often deeply dependent on 
chance. There’s recently been 
an attack on Ofsted, for 
instance, after one of its 
teams commended a board of 
governors which another dis- 
paraged. What we need is an 
Edgeworth formula to give us 
some indication of how likely 
it is that -an Ofeted assess- 
ment is going to be “right". 

The scope would be greatest 
in sport. Three weeks from 

now, after the World Cup 
final, we will all be acclaim- 
ing Brazil, or Germany, or 
France, or whoever, as the 
greatest football team in the 
world, which they probably 



Barrister for the defence 


O VER foe last few weeks. ' 
you have given prominent 
coverage to fees claimed by 
four QCs, of whom I was one, 
in criminal cases argued in 
the Lords, under such sensa- 
tional headlines as “On trial; 
a system that makes QCs rich” 
You even published a letter 
accusing me of “opportunist 
acquisitiveness” meriting ar- 
rest for “the crime ofhigh 
court robbery*’- The sugges- 
tion appears to be that I have 
behaved improperly, even 
criminally, when I submitted 
to the taxing officer a fee of 
£34,600 which was then as- 
sessed at £ 21 , 600 . 

It is therefore regrettable 
that you did not point out that 
the Law Lords’ inquiry 
clearly stated that there was 
no suggestion of any impro- 
priety or bad faith by any of 
the barristers concerned. 

The real purpose of the 
hearing was a request for 
guidance by the Clerk to Par- 
liament as to bow barristers’ 
fees in future Lords criminal 
cases should be assessed, and 
if the concept erf" “fair and 
reasonable remuneration for 
work reasonably done” as ap- 
plied in the lower courts 
should be foe correct ap- 
proach. Tbe Law Lords have 


been asked to provide some 
yard stick to help barristers 
and foe assessing officer mea- 
sure foe elusive and subjec- 
tive notion of what is “fair and 
reasonable”, so that dispari- 
ties between claims and as- 
sessments can be narrowed. 

Hie case in which Iwas in- 
volved was that of Philip 
English — a miscarriage of 
justice in which a 15-year-old 
boy was wrongly convicted of 
murder. I played no part in foe 
original trial or foe Court of 
Appeal hearing, and my 
junior and I worked long and 
bard over many months be- 
fore foe three-day bearing to 
win Philip his freedom. The 
decision by the Law Lords 
was a landmark which has led 
to calls for the reform of the 
law of murder. Yet I claimed 
and appeared to have been as- 
sessed at a substantially lower 
rate than the amount paid by 
foe state to foe original trial 
lawyers. The case concluded 
over a year ago and we stfll 
await payment 

I hope these facts will be 
reflected when yon next turn 
your attention to “fat cat” 
lawyers who are said to ex- 
ploit tbe legal aid fond. 
Christopher Sallon QC. 
London. 


Bulldog breed 

J IM McGinley of Brighton 
suggested (Letters, June 17) 
that Joseph Conradbased his 
novel Heart OfDarkness on 
Roger Casement’s “nightmar- 
ish experience in Africa”. 

This is wholly incorrect The 
novel arose out of Conrad’s 
own ni ghtmarish experience 
in foe Congo region. 

He did meet Casement and 


thought him “very sympa- 
thetic”, as well as admiring 
his sangfroid when trekking 
through foe bush alone, bar 
one porter and two bulldogs, 
returning a few months later 
“quietly serene as though be 
had been fora stroll through 
foe park”. 

All this information is 
available in Jocelyn Baines’s 
excellent biography. 

Kevin Power. 

London. 


won’t be, any more than Eng- 
land were necessarily foe 
greatest team in foe world 
when they won it in 1966. So 
much on these great sporting 
occasions belongs to pure 
chance. A moment of mad- 
ness from poor Zubizarreta. A 
referee who is keen on red 
cards, rather than one who 
isn’t. Cricket, where the 
weather or luck with the toss 
is sometimes decisive, is even 
more firail in this context than 

fnnthall 

Sometimes we try to get 
round this by artificial ' de- 
vices. In cricket third um- 
pires squint over action 
replays (very soon this will 
happen in football too). Even 
that woeful invention the pen- 
alty shoot-out Is a nod to this 
principle. Of course it’s gro- 
tesquely unfair that two 
hours of huge endeavour — 
even, sometimes, a whole sea- 
son — can be thrown away in 
a moment because Gareth 
Southgate miscalculates. But 
at least the penalty shoot-out 
has a smidgin of justice about 


it. As an institution. It’s 
equally unfair to both sides. 

In our rational moments we 
understand that triumphs 
aren't all they seem, but it 
doesn’t stop foe losers com- 
plaining “we wuz robbed". 
What a consolation, to the 
midst of our misery, to have 
an Edgeworth formula handy 
to demonstrate the likelihood 
that the wrong side has won! 
Instead of the usual weeping 
and gnashing of teeth, a los- 
ing team's supporters could 
hold up placards displaying 
an Edgeworth equation to 
remind the rest of foe world 
that the winners might not 
have deserved it 

If the day ever comes when 
one hears supporters chant- 
ing in response to apparent 
injustice: “One FY Edge- 
worth, there’s only one FY 
Edgeworth” one will' know 
that a great and historic ad- 
vance In public education has 
just occurred. 

*It Should Be You, by Mar- 
tin Wainwright, Tomolly. 
Leeds LS196JZ. 


No awards for Ofsted’s 
theatrical performances 


f^HRIS Woodhead promises 
wto send a point-by-point 
refutation to anybody who 
contacts him at Ofeted. but 
ducks every question to his 
article (Twaddle to you, June 
19). Of course parents have the 
right to know what is happen- 
ing in their children 's schools, 
but that is not dependent upon 
the existence of Ofeted. Nor is 
improvement in educational 
standards dependent upon the 
time-consuming ritual of an 
Ofeted inspection. Such in- 
spections are theatrical per- 
formances before which the 
life of the school is disrupted 
for months. 

There are bad teachers, but 
they are a small minority and 
many of those were good 
teachers before foe sheer 
grind of coping with social de- 
privation and inadequate 
resources broke them. I sus- 
pect foe reason why Wood- 
head counterattacks with 
such vehemence is that he 
realises the intellectual fragil- 
ity of his position. Ofeted is 
postulated on the notion that 
teachers can be coerced into 
making state education work. 
Decent training, adequate 
resources and intelligent lead- 
ership are infinitely more rel- 
evant to the problem. 

Phil Turner. 

Sowerby, North Yorkshire. 

C HRIS Woodhead is well 
and truly displeased he has 
been “named and shamed” in 
Decca Aitkenhead's excellent 
article on Ofeted (Comment, 


June 12). Woodhead describes 
her article as “twaddle*, a sure 
indication she has hit the nail 
on foe head. 

Brian Hepworth. 

Broseley. Shropshire. 

I ORD Puttnam should aban- 
L-don his wretched scheme 
for a teaching awards cere- 
mony (Awards plan for teach- 
ers, June 19). Teachers know 
that this is just a wheeze to 
creep round existing teachers 
and boost the image of teach- 
ing now that most new gradu- 
ates are voting with their feet 
and giving teaching a wide 
berth. 

Having paid their way 
through three or four years of 
university, foe prospect of 
working to crumbling build- 
ings and taking home less 
money than a train driver sim- 
ply does not appeaL 
DG Mayes. 

Rugby. 

MOW will honouring one or 

II two teachers somehow 
restore foe battered morale of 
teachers? Surely foe answer 
lies to less glamorous initia- 
tives such as training in team 
building, as opposed to indi- 
vidual excellence; an attrac- 
tive career structure for class- 
room teachers; foe spread of 
excellent practice based on 
educational research; and 
teachers speaking as one 
voice through a single profes- 
sional association. 

Margaret Raw. 

Duffield, Derbys. 
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Kenneth Bames 


A class act for children 


I N 1940, with the second 
world war raging, Ken- 
neth Bames, who has 
died aged 94, founded 
Wennington School. 
Together with his wife 
Frances, he started off with 
£200, boundless energy, a clar- 
ity of vision and the aim to 
prepare young people for a 
different sort of world. 

First in Lancashire, then 
near Wetherby in Yorkshire, 
they offered the able. and. 
those with special difficulties, 
what was then a revolu- 
tionary type of education. The 
staff many of them conscien- 
tious objectors, paid for their 
keep, and parents paid what 
they could afford. 

Kenneth and Frances — 
and in this work they were 
Inseparable — were practical 
idealists, people with their 
feet firmly on the ground but 
guided by a vision of a class- 
less community in which 
friendship and trust were to 
flourish on the basis of a 
equality. Each member would 
be valued for their gifts, how- 
ever modest they might be. 

Kenneth was a born rebel. 
Of humble origins, be grew 
up in Battersea, south Lon- 
don, influen ced by his father, 
who was a Quaker, an experi- 
menter and a searcher. He 
won a scholarship to gram- 
mar school and read chemis- 
try at King’s College. London. 
He deplored the intellectual 
and class-biased snobbery of 
the first and the slave-driven 
and unimaginative striving 
for academic excellence of the 
second But be recognised his 
debt to some teachers who 
transcended the system — 
like George Lyward. who 
taught htm in the sixth form. 
Lyward later began therapeu- 
tic work with difficult boys 
and first opened Kenneth's 
eyes to the possibility of 
friendship and freedom be- 
tween teacher and pupil 
Kenneth's experience of 
youth and early adulthood, 
and the Influence of the Scot- 
tish moral philosopher, John 
Macmurray — who was to 
chair Wennington’s board of 
governors — established the 
principles on which the 
school developed- Kenneth de- 
veloped left-wing views, but 
he never succumbed to the 
charms of rigid beliefs. Sev- 
eral thin gs prevented that; 
his association with the 
Quakers and their experien- 
tial faith, the congenial atmo- 
sphere and progressive ap- 
proach to teaching he found 
while training at Christ's 
Hospital school, and the de- 
cade he spent as senior 



Bames. . .applying energy and vision to prepare young people for a different sort of world 


science master at the pioneer- 
ing school, Bedales. 

Wennington was built 
around the opportunity for in- 
dividuals to develop their 
highest potential, and for 
friendship and trust to de- 
velop between the children, 
the staff, and everyone associ- 
ated with the school. First- 
name terms were used for 
teaching staff and visitors 
alike, which invariably 
shocked the conventionally 
minded. Another concept was 
learning by experiment — 
community effort, whether in 


music, drama, cleaning the 
school, building a sewerage 
plant or gardening were 
strongly encouraged, and led 
to self-sufficiency. It was a 
classless society, without reli- 
gious bias, but based on the 
quality of life that a Quaker 
upbringing can bestow on a 
child. Kenneth and Frances 
believed there was goodness 
In each person, and the faith 
that they had in each pupil 
gave these childr en a confi- 
dence that many had lacked 
before coming to the school. 

There was a structure to 


Wennington that it lay behind 
everything the pupils did, bat 
within It there existed an edu- 
cational and peraonal free- 
dom. It was a perfect balance 
that gave many pupils a won- 
derfully happy and fulfilled 
childhood. Each pupfl shared 
the responsibility of running 
the school; latterly through a 
senate, giving them a strong 
sense of belonging. Most im- 
portantly, they were taught, 
often by example, to care for 
each other. 

Of course, there were diffi- 
culties and failures. Among 


Gerry Ross 


Maybe it’s because he’s a Londoner 


G erry Ross, who has 
died of cancer aged 77, 
symbolised Labour's 
Jewish working-class roots in 
London's East End. A free- 
man of both the borough of 
Hackney and the City of Lon- 
don, he was active in local 
government for more than 30 
years. His politics were 
shaped by his youthful expe- 
riences fighting fascism at 
home and his wartime naval 
service abroad. 

Ross's parents were Ortho- 
dox Jews, whose family bad 
fled Lithuania in the late 19th 
century. A week after leaving 
school aged 15, he Joined the 
Stoke Newington branch of 
the Labour League of Youth, 
at a time when the British 
Union of Fascists were attack- 
ing Jewish people in the 
streets and Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley's outdoor meetings, espe- 
cially in Hackney’s Ridley 
Road market, were becoming 
the focus of confrontations 
with the left Ross was at the 
centre of street gatherings 


where local fascists were met 
head on, including, in 1936, 
the Battle of Cable Street in 
Stepney. 

Ross followed his father 
into the garment industry as 
a millin er and was an active 
trade unionist. He served 
with distinction in the Battle 
of the Atlantic and later 
chaired tha Hackney branch 
of the British Legion, set up 
the Jewish Ex-Servicemen 
and Women's Association and 
founded the Ex-Service Move- 
ment for Peace, which op- 
posed the Korean war and the 
resurrection of East End fas- 
cist activity in the 1950s. He 
spoke at Speakers' Corner In 
Hyde Park almost every Sun- 
day for 17 years. 

After a spell as a bus con- 
ductor in the late 1940s, Ross 
set up a market stall with bis 
brother, Sidney. Later they 
opened a successful toy 
wholesalers' business. 

He entered local politics 
through the tenants move- 
ment during a period in the 



Ross . . . working-class roots 


late 1960s when the Conserva- 
tives controlled Hackney 
council. He was a councillor 
from 1971 until 1998. with a 
break as a member of the 
Greater London Council, 
where he fought for the Taxi- 
card benefit for the disabled 
and the extension of free bus 
travel for pensioners to the 
Underground network. He 
also chaired the inner London 


Education Authority and, 
after the abolition of the GLC, 
chaired a residual body, the 
London Committee for Acces- 
sible Transport. 

In 1996, Ross was one of 17 
Labour councillors who left 
the party to set up Hackney 
New Labour and became its 
leader. He threw himself with 
renewed vigour into a new 
civic agenda aimed at restor- 
ing public confidence and ac- 
countability in the controver- 
sial authority- Leaving tire 
Labour Party after so many 
years was not for him the 
same as giving np being a 
socialist In late 1997, with 
other ex-Labour members, be 
joined the council’s Liberal 
Democrat group. 

His wife. Rose, died in 1996. 
He is survived by two da ugh- 
ters and their families. 


Philip Pearson 


Gerry Roes, political activist, 
bom September 21, 1920; died 
May 23, 1998 


A Country Diary 


THE LAKE DISTRICT; The 
now-afforested upland of 
Clalfe Heights, where Bea- 
trix Potter loved to wander 
high above Windermere, 
seems to be undergoing yet 
another change. At first it 
was a delightfully unspoiled, 
natnrally-wooded fellside 
with splendid, unrestricted 
views of the surrounding 
fells and, far below, the long 
length of Windermere. Then 
the foresters moved in, 
planting tens of thousands of 
conifers, so densely packed 
that, for years, this was the 
easiest place in Lakeland for 
getting yourself lost. Of 
course, the views disap- 
peared as well The next 
stage, no doubt following 
complaints from tourists 
about going round in gloomy 
circles for hours, or finish- 
ing up in the wrong valley, 
was that a narrow corridor 
was cut through the forest 
and the way clearly indi- 
cated by white-topped posts 
hammered Into the ground. 
You could now work your 
way through the forest with 
ease but, except in one or 
two places, the views were 
still either restricted or non- 
existent, although, now and 


again you might get a peep at 
the sky. But now, another 
change is upon us, for, dur- 
ing the past year, thousands 
of conifers have been felled 
and the top of the heights is 
now as bald as a battlefield 
and. in places, nearly as 
ugly. No doubt there will be 
even more changes, if only to 
clear up the mess, although 
at least the distant views are 
back — for the time being, 
and at a price. Bui despite 
all the noise of the felling, 
roe deer still roam the woods 
and buzzards soar overhead. 
And the five miles round 
from Far Sawrey, past the 
lovely pools of Moss Eccles 
Tam and Wise Een Tam and 
then into the way-marked 
forest, is still a splendid way 
to spend a summer after- 
noon. Not far from the an- 
cient feiry is an old ruin 
where the first tourists 
looked at the view through 
windows of coloured glass — 
one of the principal 
"stations" of Thomas West 
the scholarly Jesuit who 
wrote the first real guide to 
the lakes. But the views from 
the heights just now are far 
better than this. 

A HARRY GRIFFIN 


Birthdays 


Danny Baker, broadcaster. 
41; Gary Connolly, rugby 
league player. 27; Katherine 
Dunham, choreographer. 88; 
Senator Diane Fetnsteln, 
leading US Democrat 65; Prof 
Sheila Hollins, psychiatrist. 
52; Lord Hunt, mountaineer, 
88; Brace Kent, nuclear dis- 
armed 69; Kris Kristoffereon. 
singer, actor, 62; Libor Pesek, 
conductor, 65; Arabella Pol- 


len, fashion designer, 37; Es- 
ther Rantzen, broadcaster, 58; 
Dame Cicely Saunders, 
founder of the hospice move- 
ment, 80; Prunella Scales, ac- 
tress. 66: Debra Shipley. 
Labour MP, 41 Meryl Streep, 
actress. -19; Lord Wake ham, 
chairman. Press Complaints 
Commission, 66; Billy Wilder, 
film director, 92; Diana 
Young, jockey, 42. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


ON PAGE 12 of The Guide, 
June 13 (southern editions), 
we gave a wrong address for 
Dust Cafe, in our restaurant 

review. The correct address is 
27 Clerkenwell Road, London 
EC1M 5RN (0171 490 (€37). 


SANDY Thompson, “now an 
acclaimed TV director”, 
referred to in our Interview 
with Alasdalr Gray, page 10, 
G2, June 18, should have been 
Sandy Johnson. Sorry. 


It Is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please Quote date and 
page number. Readers may con- 


tact the Readers' Editor on 0171 
239 958 9 between Horn and 

5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mall to Readers’ Editor. 
The Guardian. 119. Farrtngdon 
Road, London EC1R 3ER. Fax' 
0171 239 9897. E-mail : 
readerifjguardian.co.uk 


Death Notices 


CHMKKX. Marcia Hterr, Sutktenty 
' m<J and 


on inn June, 1996. Dearest Mend 
BUunamt an*. Floral tributes may be sent 
to H. C. Grtmstaad. 62 High Strew. Rubtip. 
MMdiasex. 


■To place tour announcement waoMne 
tun M3 4S67 or bu 0171 713 «707 between 
9am and 3pm Mon-Frt. 
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Kenneth's qualities were Us 
personal Integrity and fear- 
less self-criticism. Some of the 
difficulties lay in his person- 
ality. Powerful, vigorous 
people are not always easy to 
live and work with. Because 
of his absorption in problems 
he often gave the impression 
of qinnftiess an A there was a 
lack of social graces and 
small talk — he often said he 
was a shy person — but 
underneath there was a 
warm-heartedness. 

In 1952 he became president 
of the Friends' Guild of 
Teachers. His statement of 
faith is to be found in bis 
books The Creative Imagina- 
tion (I960), and The Invoiced 
Man (1966). He was an occa- 
sional radio and television 
broadcaster and he and 
Frances co-wrote Sex. Friend- 
ship and Marriage and He 
and She in 1958. In 1980 came 
Energy Unbound: the Story of 
Wennington School, a book 
that epitomised his life and 
work. 

Kenneth was a practical 
man, throwing his whole 
being into everything that he 
did, whether it was painting; 


gardening, woodwork or writ- 
ing — although dress and 
fashion were pot among his 
major interests. 

Times changed: when the 
state system had absorbed 
something of what he valued, 
his beloved Wennington ran 
into severe difficulties and 
closed in the mid-1970s. But 
Kenneth's vision is remem- 
bered far and wide by those 
he sought to educate. 

When Frances died, shortly 
after their retirement, Ken- 
neth married Eleanor, with 
•wham he travelled to many 
parts of the world and who 
allowed him to be creative 
into old age. He leaves a 
daughter, Rosalind, and a 
son, Roger. 


Wott M w w fl and Grace Roberts 


Sybil PantMi writes Kenneth 
Bames was the first bead- 
teacher I worked for and his 
style was to let you get on 
with the job. He listened if 
you had problems, and sug- 
gested ways and means, but 
he never intruded. He was an 
educator, for him no young- 
ster was beyond redemption. 
“All you have to do Is to 
overcome the initial inertia,” 
be said, "and you can achieve 
anything.” He wanted his pu- 
pils to be fulfilled in their 
lives, which meant that aca- 
demic success would not be 
bought at the expense of being 
unable to cope with the prac- 


ticalities of daily life. Engi- 
neering and building for sur- 
vival mattered, so did walk- 
ing climbing, music, pa intin g 
anri writing for relaxation. 

Things that were needed 
were made not bought; girls 
as well as boys learnt wood- 
work, metalwork and pottery 
as part of the curriculum. 
Everybody helped with the 
domestic chores, which 
ranged from laying the tables 
for ttwais and washing op 
afterwards to cleaning the 
baths arid lavatories. Morning 
preparation of vegetables — 
freshly dug from the kitchen 
garden — was a reminder that 
to eat you had to work. 
Organisation of these rotas of 
jobs was the responsibility of 
the sixth formers. 

Kenneth believed that good 
mental health stemmed from 
the right balance of intellec- 
tual and physical activities, 
so a school day balanced aca- 


Kenneth and 
Frances believed 
there was 
goodness in each 
person and their 
faith gave 
these children 
confidence 


demic subjects, the arts, sport 
and outdoor work — with 
staff and pupils mucking in. 
It was often difficult to tell 
which were staff and which 
were pupils. Certainly the 
school inspectors were im- 
pressed with the academic 
standards and soaked up the 
vigorous community spirit 
Morning assembly was a 
model of education by 
stealth. Readings and music 
were presented by differ ent 
members of staff It often ap- 
pealed to those who found 
classroom lessons unpalat- 
able; suddenly they discov- 
ered that there was some- 
thing for them, and was often 
the beginning of a break- 
through for children whose 
backgrounds had resulted in 
their being sent to the school 
in the first place. I was fortu- 
nate to have been a teacher at 
Wennington. How I wish I 
could have been a pupil. 


The Veiy Rev WB BamBadd ^ j.. 
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Kenneth Bames, teacher and 
educationalist, bom September 
17, 1903; died May 29, 1998 


I FIRST became a colleague 
and friend of William Bad- 
deley, who has died aged 
84, when he returned m 
1967 from being dean of Bris- 
bane in Australia to become 
rector of St James's church m 
London's Piccadilly, a post be 
held until 1980. He had good 
looks — and a voice to match 
— a handsome wife ana 
charmin g daughter, and he 
was the younger half-brother 
of the actresses Angela and 
Hermione Baddeley. What 
more could a man want? 

It was my pleasure to watch 
Bill Baddeley struggling with 
that question. In time I be- 
lieve that he reached the cor- 
rect answer: "Nothing." 

Surely nowhere in the 
Church of England contained 
a more unusual collection of 
parish clergy than the rural 
deanery of Westminster to 
those days. During his spell 
as rural dean, from 1974 to 
1979. Bill found himself — or 
rather felt himself — to be iso- 
lated. Those of us who were 
close to him knew that behind 
the mas k was a lovable and 
vulnerable man, and a priest 
of quite remarkable 
spirituality. 

The Baddeleys had arrived 
back In London to the after- 
glow of a notable ministry in 
Queensland, where he had be- 
come a much admired figure 
to both ecclesiastical and the- 
atrical circles, and on televi- 
sion and radio — as well as. 
most famously, at the races. 
In a huge diocese like Lon- 
don, opportunities for making 
an impression were very dif- 
ferent, though in Baddeley's 
case his gifts were never to be 
confined to the best use of 
Wren's beautiful church, or 
the pastoral oversight of Lon- 
don's clubland, his parish — 
though he cared for both with 
equal commitment 
Many honorary chaplain- 
cies came his way. He took to 
that of the Royal Academy of 
Arts like a duck to water. He 
revelled in the great dinners 
and the VIP occasions, yet 
best of all were the resulting 
friendships which gave him 
innum erable occasions on 
which to be of personal ser- 
vice away from the glare of 
publicity. 

The same could be said of 
his work with the Albert Hall 
promenaders, those mainly 
youthful enthusiasts who 
throng the musical summer 
season, but then continue 
through the year with a range 
of good works. Bill was their 
guide and fellow-worker and 
they loved him for It He also 
served as chaplain to the Lon- 


don district Companions of St 
Francis, part Of the Francis- 
can family within the Angli- 
can communion; 
same time he chairedifhe 
Association for Promoting 
Retreats. Each of these con- 
cerns gives a cine to the hid- 
den man behind the mask. 

Bill Baddeley received his 
theological training at Dur- 
ham University and Cuddes- 
don College, Oxford. He 
served curacies in south Lon- 
don and Bournemouth and 

was vicar of St Fancras, in 
central London, from 1949 
until 1958. Then came his 
time to Brisbane. 

1 can see Bill sitting at the 
piano, playing away to the de- 
light of both himself and his 
listeners, without music, since 
— if I remember correctly — 
he couldn't read a note, de- 
spite having once leaned 
towards a career to church 
music. And then there was 
Bill as coimzuttee chairman; 
his style was not one which 
allowed any lapse into idle 
chatter. Yet it was this same 
incumbent who accepted both 
the widow and the son of a 
previous rector as church 
wardens at St James's. Not 
many of us would be generous 
enough to do that . • 

mil Baddeley is survived by 
his . wife and daughter, fie 
died on a characteristically 
well-chosen day, the Feast of 
Pentecost 
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Canon John Hester 


The Very Rev William Pye Bad- 
deley, priest, bom March 20, 
1914; died May 31. 1998 
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Currencies in crisis 


G7 fails to still yen fears 
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Skid-row for 
pensioners 
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F inancial nfRH^c 

from the leading in- 
dustrial countries 
were striving yes- 
terday to talk up the 
yen on the foreign-exchange 
markets amid concern that 
the weekend statement from 
the Group of Seven would not 
be seen as sufficiently firm to 
push the currency highe r. 

The main disappointment 
Is Japan’s failure to set out a 
formal timetable for mea- 
sures to boost the economy, a 
task which was seen as im- 
possible ahead of Japan’s 


July 12 Diet elections. “Very 
clearly [the Japanese] are in 
an election period.” argued 
S £L Wicks, the senior 
official representing the 
Chancellor, Gordon Brown, at 
the meeting. 

“What effects the electoral 
constraints will have we will 
have to wait and see," he 
added. 

The senior American offs - 
cial at the Tokyo meetings, 
Lawrence Sommers, insisted 
that the communique, which 
promised “cooperation as ap- 
propriate” to support toe yen, 
"speaks for itself’. 

He was responding to trad- 
ers who were quoted in New 


York as saying that the tone 
of the statement by the G7. 
who were joined by leading 
Aslan finance ministers 
would not hold toe yen below 
140 to the dollar when trading 
reopens today. 

Ilsere are also fears that the 
crisis at the Long Term 
Credit Bank could push the 
Nikkei Index back below 
15.000. 

Shares in both toe LTCB 
and one of its potential res- 
cuers, Nippon Credit Bank, 
were suspended on Friday 
pending a clarification of the 
LTCB’s future. 

But Tokyo traders were 
more confident of toe US com- 


Chinese 
hold key 

to US 
action 


mitment “The developments 
of the Japanese steps wfll be 
the key to the currency mar- 
kets over the next month.” 
said Icbiro Iked a, director of 
foreign exchange at Credit 
Suisse First Boston yesterday. 

“But 1 think that interven- 
tion in any form Is possible 
once the dollar Jumps above 
140 yen,” the trader said. 

Confidence in the US stay- 
ing on board for the present 
largely stems from President 
Clinton’s trip to Beijing later 
this week. 

The G7 communique noted 
China’s commitment to main- 
tain the value of its currency, 
the re nimbi. But that pledge 


could ring hollow if toe yen 
Starts falling a gain , TTmlri rt g 
Japanese goods less competi- 
tive in international markets. 

China's assistant ministe r 
of finance, Jin T.i q nn , said 
that Beijing was encouraged 
by toe G7 statement "We 
were very pleased the partici- 
pants took note of China’s 
contribution to toe region.” 

It has been speculated in 
Washington and by some Jap- 
anese officials, that the US 
decision to change policy on 
foreign-exchange interven- 
tion was taken by the White 
House over the heads of Trea- 
sury officials. 

One American official in 


Tokyo said US Treasury Sec- 
retary Robert Rubin had not 
recommended intervention 
because of strategic concerns 
about China. Mr Rubin had 
been convinced by Japan’s 
commitment to restructur- 
ing. 

A senior US official ac- 
knowledged privately that the 
G7 and the Asian finance 
ministers had no assurance 
that Japan was ready to bring 
forward an expansion pack- 
age to outweigh budget cuts 
already in place. 

But it did undertake to 
lower corporation and in- 
come tax. seen as a disincen- 
tive to consumption. 





Mark Atkinson 


AST week's surprise 
intervention by the 
US Federal Reserve 
to. prop up toe ailing 
looks like little 
more than an att e mpt to 
spare Bill Clinton’s Mashes. 

The President arrives in 
Beijing this week for a visit 
'tost win capture headlines 
around the world. 

Think how embarrassing it 
would have been if his trip, 
already co n troversial from a 
human- rights perspective, 
had been overshadowed by 
.the threat of. a competitive 
deyafnation of the Chinese 
- currency, the renminbi. 

Cft =was a hardy concealed 
threat by the Chinese au- 
thorities — previously so 
restitute about maintaining 


the value of their currency — 
to do just tois which seems to 
have prompted *hf« remark- 
aide policy reversal- Only a 
week earlier, US Treasury 
Secretary Robert -Rubin bad 
been explaining the fatuity 

Of tntier y enfirih w ithout ftm- 
damental economic reform. 

Yet once the Chinese 
started grumbling about the 
threat posed to their flagging 
economy by toe weak yen. 
the Amoved into action. 

By its actions an the for- 
eign exchanges, buying yen 
and vailing doll ar s, the Fed, 
backed by the Bank of Japan, 
seems to have presented Mr 
.Clinton, with a more fevour- 
aWe backdrop for his visit. 

The -yen has risen to the 
mid-ISOs against toe dollar, 
the Chinesa are mak- 

ing reassuring noises about 


toe renminbi and fears of a 
global economic catastrophe 
have receded. 

But for how long? The feet 
remains that without credible 
measures by toe Japanese to 
purge their financial sector of 
bad loans and kick-start toe 
recession-hit economy, the 
yen is likely to remain vul- 
nerable to speculative attack. 
For now, toe markets are 
reassured that those mea- 
sures are forthcoming. 

Despite past prevarications, 
toe Japanese reason that the 
Americans would not have 
agreed to such a policy U-turo 
without winning private as- 
surances that Japan would 
act to stop toe rot 

In public, toe Japanese are 
certainly encouraging that 
idea. The Prime Minister, 
Ryutaro Hashimoto, after a 
telephone conversation with 
President Clinton, has 
pledged to clean up the bank- 
ing sector, which is saddled 
with £327 billion of problem 
loans, the legacy of toe late 
1980s asset-price bubble. 

He has also promised to 
speed up the next fiscal pack- 
age. It is worth £G9£ billion, 
and includes spending in- 
creases and tax cuts. 

However, there is underly- 
ing doubt about whether 
these promises offer anything 
new, and whether they are 
deliverable. We have beard 
warm words before, but have 
yet to see real action. 

To be feir, Japan is con- 
strained by a debt burden 
amounting to 250 per cent of 
GDP, according to some esti- 
mates, if un-ftmded pension 
liabilities are included. It is 
aloft hemmed in politically by 
commitments to consolidate 
the fiscal position. 

•Politics and economics are 
also vital in banking reforms. 
Welcome steps have been 
taken, notably April’s mass 
write-off of bad loans. 

Bnt there is scepticism 
about whether toe Japanese 
authorities will bite the bul- 
let of closing or mergin g 




banks too weak to dispose of 
bad debts, especially with 
Diet elections imminent 
The upper house election 
takes place on July 12 , and 
win make it difficult for the 
ruling Liberal Democratic 
party to implement unpopu- 
lar policies in meanwhile. 

There is also the danger 
that forcing weak banks to 
close or merge could trigger a 
wave of bankruptcies, rein- 
forcing the recessionary 
forces already at work. There 
is no easy way cut, yet if 
Japan does nothing the world 
economy could be back on the 
brink of disaster. 

Over the next few weeks, 
toe threat of farther interven- 
tion will keep toe markets at 
bay. But in toe long term, toe 
yen is likely to resume its 
downward trend unless Inter- 
vention is backed by eco- 
nomic reconstruction. 


HSBC Markets predicts it 
win fell to 160 at the turn of 
the year and. in the absence 
of any major policy initiative, 
head towards 170 in 1999. 

If toe yen starts to decline 
again, the pressure on China 
and Hong Kong to devalue 
could resurface with renewed 
intensity, especially if toe yen 
fells precipitously. A sudden 
drop could easily set tiff a 
panic. 

If toe renminbi and the 
Hong Kang dollar collapse, it 
win unleash a new wave of 
devaluations across Asia, 
sending shockwaves around 
the world. Immediate victims 
are likely to be countries with 
close economic ties, such as 
Australia and New Zealand. 

From there, the contag i on 
could easily spread to suscep- 
tible Eastern European and 
South American currencies. 

Europe and America would 


not be irnwnwp f W rm the fi- 
nancial and economic turmoil 
either. Indeed, they are al- 
ready feeling the effects of the 
original Asian crisis through 
lost exports and stock-market 
jitters. 

The US trade deficit rose 9.5 
per cent in April, to a record 
£8.8 billion, according to fig- 
ures released last week. Brit- 
ish exports to Asia are run- 
ning at about half their 
normal levels. A new round of 
Asian devaluations would 
fh»*aai«»n to awvpiwy dam- 
age already inflicted. 

In the UK, it could make the 
difference between a soft and 
a hard landing. After this 
month’s rise in interest rates, 
the chances of toe economy 
rnming down to earth with a 
bump have already increased. 

While it may appear that 
the economy is on the verge 
of overheating, with inflation 


Prawns in Exchequer cocktail point to the real MrX but the wrong party 



Worm’s eye 


Dan Atkinson 


cheers for Gold- 
man Sachs. One mfa- 
. -> nte they’re eaTfiwg the 
;tqp of toe equity market 
. plans to float; Che next 
they’re calling the- top of 
-the property market by 
reportedly trying to ga- 
• zump BIS Gates in the race 
to buy Cliveden, When two 
-Of toe World’s richest entx- 




ties are scrapping over a 
pile near Slough, it's time 
to quit bricks and mortar. 

Whoever wins, here's a 
parlour game to while 
away those wet country- 
boose afternoons: Can you 
identity a Lord of -Treasury 
from the following descrip- 
tion taken from Robin 
Ramsay's book. Prawn 

Cocktail Party? 

“{Be] seems to have 
♦Wight that he was ‘mod- 
ernising’ B rit a in , creating 
the conditions necessary 
for its transformation into 
a modern, social-demo- 


cratic European country.” 
Mr X rammed through the 
biggest refor m of interest- 
rate control in a genera- 
tion. one of his parliamen- 
tary colleagues, Ramsay 
ymfgt, said only about half 
a dozen Government MPs 
had “the least idea” of 
what MrX had done. 

Mr X himself seemed to 
imagine that his reform 
would bring Britain closer 
to the “partnership” Indus- 
trial structures erf main- 
land Europe. Alas not. Brit- 
ish capitalism was not 
itfhlTig to invest in youth 


training and long-term 
growth; it wanted to get 
back to its old tricks of 
property speculation, asset- 
stripping and rooking the 
real economy through high 
interest rates. 

Ramsay concludes: 
"[With] little commercial 
and no industrial experi- 
ence, Mr X simply did not 
understand British capital- 
ism. Given toe right... 
conditions, he believed, 
British capitalism would 
increase investment” 

But if capitalism had Its 
own agenda, so did Mr X. 


Europe was the unchanging 
priority. Our mystery Trea- 
sury Lord is . . . Edward 
Heath! That’s right, not 
Gordon Brown. It was 
Heath’s stamp, rather than 
that of his hapless Chancel- 
lor, Tony Barber, that was 
on the economic strategy of 
the eariy 1970s. 

The parallels, however, 
are spooky. As Heath went 
with the conventional wis- 
dom — reflation — so 
Brown goes with the con- 
ventional wisdom — disin- 
flation. As Heath faced an 
inflationary crisis from the 


Middle East, so Brown may 
fapB a deflationary crisis 
from the Far East. Heath’s 
European stance — negoti- 
ate: no more, no less — is 
as disingenuous as 
Brown's — ■ prepare and 
decide. 

Above all both seem to 
efing to the idea that Brit- 
ish capitalism is a destruc- 
tive force only because of | 
some terrible mistake, and 
that it can be tweaked into 
good citizenship. A warm 
welcome, then, for the real 
boss of Great George 
Street: Chancellor Heath. 


What is the problem with 
pensions? 

In Europe and Japan the big . 
worry is that the ageing of the 
post-war baby-boom generation 
will place too greet a strain on 
pub&cty funded pensions 
schemes. In coixitries where 
retirement benefits are run on a 
“pay-as-you-go" basis, today's 
taxpayers fund payments to 
pensioners. The ratio of workers 
to retirees is vital to keep the 
public finances In balance. 
Why? 

Too many claimants and not 
enough workers means the Gov- 
ernment has to cut benefits or 
raise taxes. We are Irving longer 
and so require benefits for 
longer. As the boomers start to 
retire earty next century, the 
age-dependency ratio will rise in 
most of the industrialised world. 
WH this require Mg tax rises 

in Britain? 

There is no crisis of affordability 
in the UK. for two reasons. We 
have an older population struc- 
ture already and fertility rates 
efidn't decline as dramatically 
after the baby boom as in the 
rest of Europe. Pension levels 
are much less generous here 
than elsewhere as a result of the 
previous government cutting the 
Enk between pensions and ear- 
ings. Because the state pension 
has been uprated orWy by the 
rate of inflation each year, pen- 
sioners have fallen behind the 
general rise in incomes among 
the rest of the population. Mi- 
serly payment levels and a 
genitie rise in the dependency 
ratio means that social security 
contributions should cover pay- 
ments for the foreseeable future. 
No pension timebomb then? 
No, but a different kind of time- 
bomb — pensioner poverty. 
About half the workforce have 


State-funded 
retirement 
may soon be 
a thing of the 
past, says 
Charlotte 
Denny 

second pensions, either com- 
pany-based or private. But those 
people, mostly women and 
people in low-paid insecure Jobs, 
who are relying on the state pen- 
sion are going to be very poor 
indeed. Based on current pro- 
jections, the state pension will be 
worth just 8 per cent of average 
male earnings by the year 2030 
— half its current level. 

What’s the solution? 

The Government says it wants 
everybody to have a second 
pension to top up the state pen- 
sion. Those not elegible for com- 
pany schemes who can't afford 
personal pensions will be able to 
join “stakeholder'' pension 
schemes which win be better 
value. It's not clear yet whether 
or not these will be compulsory 
for people who don’t have a 
second pension, ft also seems 
likely that state pension wiH be 
boosted, but more closely tar- 
geted to the poorest pensioners. 

Any other probl ems ? 

The new stakeholder pensions 
will probably be “defined contri- 
bution’’ schemes, Qke personal 
pensions. People pay a regular 
fixed sum into a fund which 
Is then invested and the amount 
they receive on retirement de- 
pends on how well their Invest- 
ment has performed. Occupa- 
tional or company pensions tend 
to be “defined benefit” 
schemes. The amount paid is a 
ratio of salary, and the final ben- 
efit is a proportion of salary. The 
advantage of the latter Is it offers 
people some certainty, whereas 
defined contribution schemes 
can be quite risky, depending on 
how the stock market is doing. 
The Government Actuary — the 
man in charge of assessing risk 
for Whitehall — says defined 
benefit schemes are better for 
most people. 


Indicators 


TODAY — m GDP (Q1). 
TOMORROW — UK: GDP (Q1). 
UK: Balance ot payments (Q1). 
JPs Diffusion index (Apr). 
WEDNESDAY — SP: GDP (Q1) 
US: Durable goods orders 
(May). 

THURSDAY — JP: Bank ot 
Japan monetary policy meeting. 


GER: Bundesbank council 
meeting. 

UK: Trade in goods (Apr/May). 
UK: CBI Industrial trends sur- 
vey (Jun). 

US: GDP, final (Q1). 

FRIDAY — JP: CPI. 

Jft Unemployment (May). 

Ffh Trade balance (Apr). 

Sourc*: HSBC MorKMs Umttod. 


Tourist rates - bank sells 


Australia 2.666 Germany 2-909 Malaysia 6.52 
Austria 20.5! Greece 49298 Malta 0.635 

Belgium 60.16 Hong Kong 12.57 Netherlands 3^69 

Canada 2383 India 70.64 New Zealand 3.13 

Cyprus 0.855 Ireland 1.148 Norway 12.36 

Denmark 11.17 Israel 6.14 Portugal 296.37 

Finland 8.943 Italy 2,681 Saudi Arabia 6.1 5 

France 9.759 


Singapore 2.72 
Soutti Africa 195 
Spain 245.84 
Sweden 12.99 
Switzerland 2432 
Turkey 421,000 
USA 1.624 


Supplied by MaiWMt (wtcMing now®. and dollar) 


Guardian Travel Shop 


and high-street sales both ris- 
ing, it is probably displaying 
no more than a late-cyde 
burst of activity before a 
period of much slower growth 
and waning inflationary pres- 
sures settles in. 

But a fresh shockwave from 
Asia could so easily stop it in 
its tracks. • 

Unemployment is already 
set to rise — indeed has to, 
according to most members of 
toe Bank of England's mone- 
tary policy committee — to 
prevent a breach of the Gov- 
ernment's 2.5 per cent infla- 
tion target 

Another dose of Asian flu 
could make toe roll-call of vic- 
tims much laager. 

That is something to think 
about when you see President 
Clinton smiling contentedly 
on television from China later 
this week; pray, too, for better 
news from Japan. 
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George defends rate policy 


Bold approach ‘could 
have created damage’ 


Charlotte P enn y 
and Mark Atkinson 


DDIE George, Gov- 
ernor of the Bank 
of England, yester- 
day hit back at crit- 
ics of Threadneedle 
Street’s cautious approach to 
raising interest rates and ar- 
gued that, had the Bank acted 
more aggressively, the econo- 


City of 
London 
turns its 
back on 
old 
rivalry 

JHITreonor 


T HE Corporation of Lon- 
don and London's Dock- 
lands have called a truce. 
Once fierce rivals to house in- 
ternational financial firms 
seeking office space in Lon- 
don, the two are now getting 
together to promote London’s 
role as a leading financial 
centre. 

For years the Corporation, 
of London, the local author- 
ity for the Square Mile, has 
viewed the Docklands devel- 
opment a few miles east with 
suspicion. Mounting concern 
that London's role as a lead- 
ing financial centre is in jeop- 
ardy has led to the mare con- 
ciliatory stance. 

"There’s more of a realisa- 
tion that everyone is playing 
for London.” said Tim Chnd- 
leigh, head of regeneration at 
Tower Hamlets, the local au- 
thority responsible for Dock- 
lands. A report commissioned 
by the Corporation high- 
lighted the need for European 
financial centres to work 
together. Judith Mayhew, 
chairwoman of the Corpora- 
tion of London’s Policy and 
Resources Committee, also 
acknowledged that London 
needs to unite. 

"London is an integrated fi- 
nancial centre. Places like 
Docklands and the West End 
are very important We’ve all 
got to pull together,” she said. 

Some senior City sources 
believe Docklands is playing 
an important role In keeping | 


my could still be on the brink 
of overheating. 

Since the election, interest 
rates have been increased to 
7.5 per cent from 6 per cent in 
six quarter-point steps — an 
attempt to avoid boosting the 
pound and hitting exports. 
But City economists say that 
this tentative approach has 
backfired, leaving the mar- 
kets always expecting further 
increases and fuelling the 


pound's rise. A bolder ap- 
proach from the Bank's mone- 
tary policy committee, taking 
rates op in bigger steps, 
might have slowed the econo- 
my more effectively, they 
niaitw and reassured the mar- 
kets that further rate rises 
would not be needed. 

“Had interest rates been 
raised aggressively in the 
second half of 1997, the Impact 
would now be showing 
through in a slowdown in do- ! 
mestic demand to a more sus - 1 
tamable pace," said Richard 
Jeffrey, chief economist at 
City brokers Charterhouse. 

"In addition, had interest 
rates peaked earlier, it is 


likely that the appreciation in 
sterling would have been 
capped at a lower level.” 

Mr George denied that 
tougher steps early on could 
have prevented the need for 
further rate rises. 

“I don’t believe there's any 
evidence to suggest that if we 
yanked them up before, 
people wouldn't think we 
were going to have to yank 
them up even higher now and 
we wouldn’t have done even 
more damage to the interna- 
tionally exposed sectors than 
they’re already sufferi n g,” he 
«Hri in an interview on BBC 
television yesterday morning. 

But he acknowledged that 


the current level of sterling, 
which is threatening to break 
through tbe three-mark level 
against the German currency 
a g ain, was causing problems 
for the exporters. 

‘7 would take the view that 
starting, against the major 
continental currencies, has 
been too high for some con- 
siderable time," he said. 

After hitting DM3 JO In late 
March on the back of mar- 
kets' nerves over about the 
starting line-up for the Euro- 
pean single currency, the 
pound fell hack to below 2.80 
in May. But the MPCs deci- 
sion to raise rates, and 
renewed uncertainty in Asia, 


The City Corporation has decided to try to learn to love its towering Docklands neighbour 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAVID SILUTOE 


London competitive as a fi- 
nancial centre by easing pres- 
sure on rental prices. 

According to property com- 
pany Richard Ellis, Dock- 
lands is still able to offer new, 
purpose-built office buildings 
at £36 per square foot, 
cheaper t han the Square Mile, 
where rents have risen to £48 
per square foot, their highest 
for many years. 

Docklands is still feeling 
tbe benefit of the tax breaks it 
gained under its Enterprise 
Zone status which ended in 
1990. Howard Davies, chair- 
man of the Financial Services 


Authority, the new City 
super-regulator which Is it- 
self in the process of relocat- 
ing to Docklands, highlighted 
the role Docklands has played 
in “moderating” City rents in 
a recent speech to a Dock- 
lands audience. 

‘7 believe the City Corpora- 
tion is now recognising that 
the expansion of the City’s 
frontiers eastwards is a sign 
of the City's success, and not 
an indication of failure, and 
indeed an important guaran- 
tor of the continued health- 
and vitality of the financial 
centre," Mr Davies said. 


In a few months, London 
has lost its decade-long role as 
the home to derivatives trad- 
ing in German government 
bonds while some German 
banks are perceived to be tak- 
ing control of their operations 
back to Frankfurt from 
London. 

New competitive pressures 
surface regularly. At the 
weekend there was specula- 
tion about a link-up between 
Nasdaq In the US and the Ger- 
man Bdrse, which would aim 
to take on London as a lead- , 
Log centre for trading in inter- , 
national stocks. ! 


World trade centre will rise 
from devastated Docklands 


T HE buildings devastated 
by the Docklands bomb in 
1996 are to be refurbished in a 
£60 million project converting 
them into a world trade cen- 
tre, writes Jiil Treanor. 

Sunny Crouch, former mar- 
keting head of the London 
Docklands Development Cor- 
poration, has been appointed 
chief executive of the World 
Trade Centre London. She 
said she aimed to transform 


the three buildings into a 
complex connected by a giant 
atrium which will house a 
conference centre. 

Capital and Provident, a 
private property development 
firm, is providing funding for 
the project. The buildings are 
ear-marked for a 314-room 
hotel, office space for small 
and medium-sized businesses 
and 93 residential units, in- 
cluding a fitness centre. 


Governor loses trousers as Greek bank workers 
strip anti-privatisation argument to bare essentials 


Clash over PowerGen 


Helena Smith In Athens 


THE Greek Prime Mlnis- 

I ter yesterday insisted 
that he would forge ahead 
with his controversial eco- 
nomic programme despite 
seeing a top lieutenant al- 
most lynched and stripped 
of his clothes by protesting 
union members. 

Haris Stamatopoulos, 
governor of the state- 
owned Ionian bank whose 
privatisation kicks off the 
Socialists' privatisation 
programme, had his clothes 
torn off by furious employ- 
ees as shareholders met to 
vote on its sale. 

Television showed Mr 
Stamatopoulos flaring the 
meeting in terror, desper- 
ately holding on to his 
underwear, after outraged 
union members shredded 
his suit. 

The privatisation of the 
bank. Greece's fourth larg- 
est. will not nip the protests 
in the bud. Yesterday Io- 
nian employees, who have 
wreaked havoc on the fi- 
nancial sector with a six- 
week strike, pledged to 
challenge its sale in court. 

Opposition to the govern- 
ment's 18-month conver- 
gence programme will peak 
this week when it attempts 
to reform the labour mar- 
ket by Introducing “flexi- 
ble" working hours. 

But the Socialist leader, 
Costas Simitis, has prom- 
ised to press on with 
Greece's modernisation 
whatever the cost. 

This is a brave stance for 
a government that has seen 
its popularity nosedive 
over the fiscal measures. 



Chris Barrie 

T HE generator PowerGen 
is in talks with East 
Midlands Electricity 
with a view to buying the Not- 
tingham-based firm for 
£2 billion in a deal that could 
require the Government to 
make one of the toughest reg- 
ulatory decisions it has faced 
since coming to power. 

The acquisition, which is 
still under negotiation, would 
strengthen PowerGen’s posi- 
tion in the domestic market 
ahead of the introduction oT 
competition in supplying elec- 
tricity to homes. 

It would also see PowerGen 
chairman Ed Wallis realise 


his ambition to create a verti- 
cally integrated electricity 
group. His plans to buy East 
Midlands were thwarted in 
April 1996 when lan Lang, 
then trade and industry secre- 
tary in the Conservative gov- 
ernment, unexpectedly 
blocked both PowerGen and 
National Power plans to buy 
regional electricity compa- 
nies. East Midlands was sub- 
sequently bought by US firm 
Dominion Resources. 

Other power firms have in- 
dicated that any decision by 
the Government to allow , 
PowerGen to buy a power sup- 
plier could be challenged in 
the courts on the grounds that 
the regulatory process had 
been influenced by ministers' 


desire to solve the coal crisis. 
A judicial review would be 
sought on the grounds that 
PowerGen was being allowed 
to make the acquisition as 
part of a trade-off in which it 
and National Power agreed in 
turn to sell plant to rivals as 
part of official efforts to pro- 
tect the coal industry. 

• Gas industry watchdog 
Clare Spottiswoode is push- 
ing ahead with plans to force 
BG, the pipeline and interna- 
tional division of what was 
British Gas. to unbundle mo- 
nopoly elements of its busi- 
ness before she leaves office 
in the autumn. BG is prepar- 
ing to sell its storage business 
for up to £1 billion lri four 
stages. 


Economics Notebook 


fuelled a new round of ster- 
ling strength. 

Analysts Said the Governor 
was in no position to com- 
plain about the level of ster- 
ling, as other members of the 
MPC had warned that if the 
pound fell to fest it would in* 
crease the likelihood of fur- 
ther rate rises. 

Mr George also denied ad- 
mitting last week that he was 
wrong to have used his cast- 
ing vote to prevent further 
rises in the cost of borrowing 
earlier this year. 

He said: “! didn't say they 
should have been [raised], f 
said I thought it may have 
been a mistake.” 


Lloyd’s profit in jeopardy 


Coats-off bargaining style 

Attempts to bring Greece, 
the European Union's poor- 
est state, into line with its 
partners by trimming its 
public sector deficits have 
become increasingly ugly. 

The industrial action has 
moved into high gear with 
the announcement of yet 
more strikes by employees 
protesting at drastic cost- 
cutting measures at Olym- 
pic Airways, the cash- 
strapped national airline. 

Tourists, who account for 
the bulk of Greece's foreign 
currency earnings, have 
been warned to expect fhr- 
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ther turmoil at Greece's 
two main ports. 

For the past week dock- 
workers have closed har- 
bours in Pireaus and Salo- 
nika to commercial traffic 
in protest over plans to pri- 
vatise local port authori- 
ties. 

“This action will go on 
until the government 
understands that Greeks 
can no longer go along with 
economic austerity." said 
Christos Polyzogopoulos, 
who heads the Confedera- 
tion of workers. Greece’s 
biggest union. 


Jill Treanor 

O NE more catastrophe 
anywhere in the world 
this year would put 
Lloyd's of Loudon into the red 
after three years of profits of 
more than a billion pounds, 

according to forecasts by a 

leading Lloyd’s researcher to 
be published tomorrow. 

Increased competition is 
drastically reducing opera- 
tion margins for the 155 syn- 
dicates underwriting insur- 
ance at the Lloyd's market 
Marcus Rivaldi, an analyst 
at Syndicate Underwriting 
Research is predicting the in- 
surance market, which 
reported profits or 12.1 per 
cent of capacity in 1995, will 


make profits of only 2.9 per 
cent of its capacity In 1998. 

'Two point nine per cent is 
wafer-thin, and that could be 
eroded if the market suffered 
a a significant catostophe,” he 
said. Lloyd's, which reports 
its profits with a three-year 
time lag, has warned that it 
expects conditions to get 
tougher for 1998. The market 
has told underwriters that 
they will need to use all their 
"stoll and ingenuity" to make 
profits in 1998. 

SURL will tomorrow pub- 
lished ratings for Lloyd's syn- 
dicates based on trading In 
1998. None of them meet the 
requirements for its top*notch 
A-plus rating this year. 

Two syndicates manage to 
receive A-ra tings, considered 


"very good" by SURL The 
research firm, which was 
recently bought by ratings 
agency Moody's, found that 32 
of the syndicates were below 
average and one of them was 
deemed C-, the lowest possible 
rating awarded. 

The ratings show insurance 
professionals and market In- 
vestors which syndicates 
have the potential to out-pe- 
form over the medium to 
long-term. 

The two syndicates which 
received the A-rating were 
Bill Rendall of syndicate num- 
ber 779 which is managed by 
Casidy Davis, a small life syn- 
dicate and syndicate 557 
which is underwritten by Bill 
Rendall and managed by R J 
Kiln. 


Bonuses tignien 
recess ion’s loop 




Victor Keegan 

A RE WE about to be 
pi ringed into yet another 
unnecessary recession 
as a result of a misreading of 
the pay figures? 

On the face of it, last week's 
revelation that average earn- 
ings were rising at 5.2 per 
cent above the rate a year ago 
should have us all running 
for cover. 

The figures are even worse 
when they are broken down 
to show that private sector in- 
creases were 5.6 per cent com- 
pared with only 2J5 per cent 
in the public sector. 

There is clearly a problem 
with private-sector wages, but 
for several reasons it Is not 
nearly as bad as it looks. 
Most important, they are 
buoyed up by temporary in- 
fluences which will disappear 
automatically with the eco- 
nomic slow-down. Almost 
everyone accepts that the lat- 
est figures were artificially 
inflated by the ludicrous bo- 
nuses being earned — or un- 
earned. as the case may be — 
in the City. 

Second, figures have also 
been inflated by the surge of 
bonus- or performance- 
related payments seen in the 
rest of industry — including 
manufacturing. 

These payments have little 
to do with productivity, but 
they have a lotto do with past 
budget concessions for profit- 
related pay, which are being 
increasingly exploited as a : 
tax loophole. 

This leads to the third 
reason for high earnings — 
there is now a rush to get as 
many of these deals through 
as quickly possible before the 
clamp-down announced 
recently comes into effect 
Economists agree that the 
economy is entering a cycli- 
cal slow-down. During such a 
period, not only would the 
core rate of wage inflation be 
expected to fell but all artifi- 
cial extras as wefl. 


up to eighteen months., to 
come into effect — even-- 
higher because of a month or 
two of misleading pay 'd ata. 

There is nothing wrong' 
with pay increases as' such, 
wigter real wages are what 
economic policy Is all about 
The danger arises when pay 
runs so for ahead of produc- 
tivity that prices are forced 
up to uncompetitive levels . 

This ts what the Bank and 
Treasury think at the mo-, 
meat and their stance seems 
to be backed by inflation fig- 
ures showing that prices in 
May rose from 4.0 per cent to 
4,9 per cent on the official 
measure, or from 3.0 pec cent 
to 3.2 per cent on the Govern- 
ment's preferred measure, ex- 
cluding mortgage interest 

The trouble Is that this is 
not real-world economics be- 
cause In the real world, em- 
ployers and employees know 
mortgage rises are a big part 
of the cost of living, and bar- 
gainers still base their claims 
on the o fficial index that in- 
cludes them. 

The bizarre logic of this is 
that raising interest rates to 
curb inflation can produce 
the opposite result It can cre- 
ate inflation where it would 
not otherwise have happened. 

If the Government had not 
raised Interest rates then the 
official retail price index 
, would be rising by only 
3^ percent 

This is still above the Gov- 
ernment's target of ILSper 
cent but nearly all of tbe dif- 
ference Is accounted for by 
fiscal measures. 

Strip out this and the 
underlying rate of inflation is 
2J5 per cent or bang on target 


T HE moral is, surely, is to 
wait and see. Hie bal- 
ance of probability is 
that Interest-rate Increases al- 
ready taken — each with a 
very long lead, time — are 
more - than enough, to .cool 
.down an economy, that is al- 
ready subsiding. 

llte Government is clobber- 
ing a flagging economy and 
risks turning a slow-down 
into a frill Blown-recession. 

We would not be In this po- 
sition if the Government bad 
not discarded one of the most 
important levers of economic 
policy: the ability to raise and 
lower income taxes as de- 
mand dictates. 

If It is not careful Labour 
will end up with file same epi- 
taph as the Conservatives: 
innovative in microeconomic 
policy — like labour markets 
— hut absolutely calamitous 
in macroeconomics. 


Y ET THE Bank of Eng- 
land supported by the 
Government is raising 
already very high interest 
rates — which it admits take 


Quick Crossword No. 8780 


Across 

I Concealment — punishment 

W 

4 Small stones (6) 

8 Underground railway (5) 

9 Feminine vade-mecum? (7) 

10 Oil from flax f7) 

II Beginning (of disease etc] (5) 
12 Auld Reekie (9j 

17 Small boat (5) 

19 Immediate importance (7) 

21 Passed — transported (7) 

22 Main artery (5) 

23 Capital city (6) 

24 Ghosts — sun-glasses (6) 

Down 

1 Lowly 16) 

2 Easing of tension (7) 

3 Loop with sliding knot (5V 

5 Spite (7) 

6 Feelings In the atmosphere 
(5) 

.7 (Papal) ambassador (6) 

9 tyed-in-ihe-wool (9) 


13 Spanish or Portuguese (7) 

14 Number — division of shke 

(7) 

15 Wattle (tree) (6) 

« Way round town or heart © 
18 12 is called the 23 of the — 
-(5) 

20 Grind (one's teeth) (5) 
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| Hot Chile ! Lock out 

SS aJ* j Wimbledon holds | England forward 
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Harry Pearson on Jap»i 
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Lording It . . . Soatb Africa celebrate another wlcfeet as Englan d continue their sorry demise at Lord’s yesterday afternoon, at one stage losing six men for 11 runs in the space of 12 overs photograph; john i 

England crumble to — mm — 

ten-wicket defeat I 


Mike Selvey witnesses more 
disgrace inside the Grace Gates 
as South Africa saunter home 


Scoreboard 


T HE bizarre realisa- 
tion. that the design 
for the new space- 
age media centre at 
Lord’s has been 
based on nothing less than 
Wallace’s piano-keyboard 
grin was not die most appro- 
priate yesterday. This was no 
lanphing place as England, 
teetering drnnkenly from a 
sublime morning to a ridicu- 
lous aftemocai, lost the second 
Test by 10 wickets, giving 
Sooth Africa a one-match ad- 
vantage in the series. 

It was a case not so much c£ 
the wrong trousers (that was 
Mike Atherton here four 
years ago) as both legs in one 
hfflw- All it will need is for the 
footballers to fool up against 
Romania and for Tim Hen- 
man to exit Wimbledon in the 
first round to complete a 
cracking fe w days for Bneiish 
sport at the cutting edge. 

ft whs Ineptitude of a quality 
in which England appear to be 
brand leaders, even at a time 

when they appear to have their 

stnmgest squad for years. 

Having been bowled out by 

Allan Donald and Shaun Pol- 
lock in prime bowling condi- 
tions on 'Saturday — both 
could have shut their eyes 
and jpgg*"” 1 they were run- 
ning in at Kingsmead such 
was the heat and stifling hu- 
midity — England, following 
on 250 behind, were 105 for 
two overnight with Nasser 
TTwaaain unbeaten an 52. They 
lost the nighfwatchman Dean 
Headley early on, but then 
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Yesterday's results 

Germany 2 Yugoslavia 2 

B '—'O': to Stcikcvic 5-1 


Argentina 5 Jamaica 0 


flourished gloriously as Hus- 
sain and Alec Stewart took 
the attack to the bowlers with 
a fourth- wicket stand of 116,' 
savaging the second new ball 
in the process. Shortly after 
lunch, Hussain, to his unbri- 
dled joy, reached his first cen- 
tury at Lord’s in any cricket 
and his seventh in Tests, and 
went on to reach 105, while 
Stewart made 56. 

There it aR but ended. The 
lw i M Mn collapsed in the after- 
noon heat like guardsmen at 
the Trooping of the Colour. In 
the space of a dozen overs, 222 
for three had become 233 for 
nine, the damage done not by 
Donald or Pollock, but by the 
second-string spear-carriers 
Tj>tto» Klusener and Jacques 
TfoTHs, who swung the ball 
around disconcertingly at 
times On the ground that be- 
came 90 familiar to him during 
his jWTmmer with Middlesex 
last year, Sallis took four for 
24, the best figures of his Test 
career. County cricket Is too 
often denigrated by those 
ahroad, but it does not prevent 
ffipm from using it as a finish- 
ing school- Kallis is manly the 

tnfrnsfr wwmplp of letting the 
enemy inspect your territory 
before the battle. 

This may have been the 
longest day but had It not 
bees fin: a jaunty last-wicket 
partnership of 31 between 
Angus Fraser and Robert 
Croft the match would not 
have oTtandad beyond the tea 
interval As it was, the pros- 
pect of chasing all of 15 to win 


/. MdauwrcSib-a-UiCock — . — . 2U 

(i Kiratwi b Cork — < 

J H KBDir c Cork C 

D J Culll.-^-i c C ww art 6 Cork — .... 1« 
IN J Cronfe c Ramprakasn b Ealham 81 

J N Rhodes e Smart b Fraser 111 

S M Po0o=k c Itoeaain d Com n 

fM V Boucher e Stawart b Hoad I ay U 

L Klus-.i x b Headfey 34 

A A Dot .art not out 1 

PH Adams c Stewart b Cortc — 3 

Enina (b1.lbZ0.nb6) « 

Total (100.1 ovens) 880 

MNaWulaB. 16.43,48,230 273, 

ZS3, 340. 363. 

PavrtlngiFrasar SI-8-78-1: Cork 
31.1-6-119-8; Hatfay 22-3-89-2; Eaiham 
15-2-68-1; Crott 8-3-38-0. 


M A Altartofl c Kallis b Adams 44 

9P Janies e Kama b Pollock o 

N Hussain Ibw b Ktusamr 108 

□ WHoadley cCra>4«b Adams 1 

*TA J Sfwan c Boucfnr b KalUs 86 

OP Thorpe bvb Kallis O 

M R Rompnkasti b Nusenor O 

M A Eslham b KaKto 4 

D G Cork c Boucher b KM la — 8 

RDBCroi. notoot 18 

A RCFirarc Pollock b Adams IT 

Doras (bl, 8)6. wS, no 7) 18 

Total (120 overs) 884 

MorvUOcS. 10Z. 106.222.224.224, 
Z26.8Z8.233. 

Bovtbv Donald 24-6-82-S Pollock * 
27-16-29-1; Hiaanar 28-5-64-5 Kalila 
i n 0 34 4: Adame ZJ-7-6S-3; Crania 
4-2-6-0. 


OKliatan notoui - 8 

DJCuMnannoTout — ■ 

Extras (nbi) 1 

Total (lor a 1.1 ovara} 18 

DU sal had A M Bactiar. J H Kama, -w J 
Crania. JN Rhodes. S 11 Pollock. Lltth . 
oanar. 1M V Boucher. P R Adams, A A 
DonalO. 

■bb Bm Presar T-O-iO-ft Cork 
ttWM. 

Umpiraa: G Sftaip and D B Hair. 

Sotdfc Africa vu by lOwlefcats 


proved none too daunting for 
Gary Kirsten and Daryll Cul- 
Iinan (opening Instead of 
Adam fiacher who hurt his 
right shoulder in the field). 


j It was further -:\ 'deuce that - 
{ England and ttes? few acres 
| of St John's i are not nat- 

! ural bedfellow: . Afterwards, 

! Jonty Rhodes 'warded the 
Man-ot-thP-ndat.' ; award bv 
Bob Willis for hi -'entury and 
superb fielding, was asked by 
David Gower to comment on 
the “power of Lord’s’ . To a 
born-again Christian this was 
the longest half-volley of the 
week. Team England could do 
worse than reinstate the Rev 
W ingfield-Dlgby immpriiately 

There had been no indica- 
tion of im pending havoc dur- 
ing an exhilarating morning 
session. By the time Donald 
and Pollock conceded. 59 runs 
had come from 14 overs with 
the new ball, Hussain ram- 
paging from 73 to 100 with the 
aid of six boundaries and a 
three. 

It was Stewart’s dismissal 
that sparked the slide. Driv- 
ing at KaTUc he appeared to 
have edged to the wicket- 
keeper. although his demean- 
our and foe long pause to 
watch the replay screen con- 
veyed the impression that he 
had not made contact- Two 
overs later Graham Thorpe 
was given out Ibw without 
scoring — a poor decision this 
by George Sharp, the ball 
pitching outside leg, alt h ough 
the umpire had excelled him- 
self earlier in the over by 
turning down an appeal for a 
catch behind when the ball 
dipped the off stump without 
dislodging a bail. 

Hussain fallowed likewise 
and Mark Ramprakash was 
Immediately yorked by Klu- 
sener, although goodness only 
knows the state of his mind. 
On Saturday he had played 
out of his socks for an hour 
and a half only to be ad- 


judged caught behind oy Dar- 
rell Hair even tbongi die ball 
2a me off bis elbow, krunpra- 
kash dawdled And tb% spoke 
to Hair on his way b*-;! 4 to the 
oavilion. it was not it. compli- 
ment him on the quality of his 
decision. 

Haii’ reported "physical 
and verbai dissent” 1«.- the ref- 
eree Javed BV'~k' who be- 
cause of “the siate rf the 
match and Rampi dish’s In- 
volvement” delayed his deci- 
sion "until an appropriate 
time”. This appeared to be 
while Ramprakash was wait- 
ing to bat yesterday, when he 
was informed that be would 
be fined 25 per cent of his 
match fee — £840 — and 
receive a one-match ban sus- 
pended for six months pend- 
ing good behaviour. 

In this day and age where 
decisions are left to the urn - 
pire, players are expected to 
accept rough decisions with 
an equanimity to match the 
alacrity they exhibit when 
things go their way. It must 
be fearsomely diffic ult to con- 
trol things in the heat of the 
moment but that is the way it 
Is. Ramprakash can have no 
quibble, and might have 
missed the yorker in any 
case. 

But Burki’s timing cannot 
have helped. Ramprakash 
might also look to Stewart’s 
reaction to Sharp’s verdict — 
or Donald’s pouting petulance 
when a catch from Hussain 
to short leg was, correctly, 
deemed to have come from 
the batsman's thigh pad — 
and wonder about consisten- 
cy. Burki was believed to be 
Intending to “have a word” 
with both. Big deal. 
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Iran bloody America’s nose 
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First World Cup goals for 20 years 
help outsiders to victory in Lyon 
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I RAN scored their first 
goals in the World Cup 
finals for 20 years as Ha- 
mid Estili and Mehdi 
Mahdav ikia sent the United 
States home early from 
France 98. 

The 31-year-old midfielder 
Estili rose brilliantly to head 
borne a right-wing cross by 
Javad Zarlncheh five minute* 
before half-time and then 
Mahdavikia fired home a 
second in the 84th minute. 
Brian McBride, the US centre- 
forward pulled back a conso- 
lation goal in the 87th minute. 

The Iranians presented a 
bouquet to each of their rivals 
before the kick off and the 
Americans linked arms with 
them for a photo opportunity 
for the hundreds of the 
world's press photographers. 

But once the civilities were 
over it was down to serious 
business with both teams 
seeking their first points of 
the competition to avoid early 
flights home. 

The United States had come 
to attack after their dismal 
showing a week ago against 
Germany and their coach 
Steve Sampson included 
McBride up front to assist 
Roy Wegerle. 

Iran were under pressure 
and their proud record of 
being the only team without a 


yellow card in the first series 1 
of games soon disappeared 
when Mehrdad Mlnavand 
was booked quite rightly for a 
clumsy assault fr om behind 
on Frankie Hejctuk. 

The bookings total reached 
parity when David Regis was 
shown the card for a late 
tackle on Javad Zarincheh. 

For all the fierce noise of 
the Iranian crowd, it. was the 
United 'States who began the 
match with a blizzard of high- 
speed attacks. In the second 
minute Brian McBride rose to ’ 
meet Claudio Reyna's free- 
kick with a header which sent 
the ball looping over the 
grounded Ahmad Abedzadeh, 
i only to bounce off the Iranian 
crossbar. 

A minute later Cobi Jones, 

. the former Coventry City 
player who recently made his 
100th international appear- 
ance, raced down the left to 
meet Joe-Max Moore's care- 
fully weighted pass. But when 
his speed took him to the goal- 
line, he could do no better 
than cut the ball back behind 
three team-mates who had 
raced into the area. 

The Iranian players were 
have difficulty in organising 
themselves. But Iran's own 
first glimpse of a chance came 
soon afterwards, when Mehdi 
Mahdavikia narrowly failed 
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to slip between two American 
defenders inside the area. 

McBride, the United States 
centre-forward, hit the post 
on the quarter-hour, only to 
be given offside, but the Irani- 
ans were starting to take the 
initiative. Their supporters 
made sounds of outrage when 
their hero, Azizi, was clum- 
sily upended by the Franco- 
American defender David Re- 
gis, but a minute later they 
had even greater cause for 
complaint when Azizi, clean 
through, appeared to be flat- 
tened by Kasey Keller just in- 
side the area. The referee. Urs 
Maier of Switzerland, waved 
play on. 

As the Iranians increased 
the pressure, Hajduk de- 


flected Minand’s shot and 
Karim Bagheri drove a free- 
kick high and wide from the 
edge of the area. The Ameri- 
cans were now confined to 
breakaways, and it was dur- 
ing a rare attack that Claudio 
Reyna, 25 yards out. curled in 
a left-foot shot which came 
back off Abedzadeh's left- 
hand post Iranian cheers 
filled the stadium when their 
goalkeeper made a perfectly 
ordinary catch from Tab Ra- 
mos's long-range drive. 

It was no great surprise 
when Iran took the lead after 


40 minutes. Javad Zarin- 
cheh’s right-wing cross was 
met by Hamid Estili with a 
header from 15 yards which 
looped across Seller's dive. 
The roars and screams as the 
ball nestled in the net shook 
the foundations of the Stade 
Gerland, if not of the Islamic 
Republic. 

Three minutes later, with 
the Americans looking in 
need of reorganisation, the di- 
minutive Azizi threatened to 
inrrrpagg thp lea d when he 
wriggled deaf- on. the 'right 
flankof the US. i defence and 
aimed to shoot from a narrow 
angle, only to slice his shot 
well wide. 

In the 87th minute Mahda- 
vikia broke free from the 
mayhem that had become al- 
most exclusively contained in 
Iran's under— siege penalty 
area to defeat Keller with a 
cool cross shot of pin-point 
accuracy into the far comer. 

But their team, only the 
third best In Asia, had to. run 
one more gauntlet in what 
seemed interminably injury 
time after Brian McBride 
squeezed home an 87th min- 
ute shot for the Americans. 

W MmuiMmM Na wwi siwii 

lor Ramos Samln; Radosatrfjevlc for 
Wegerle SO; Maiaonoeuve for Dooley 82. 
fraac Manaourlan lor Azizi 74; P eyr a w an l 
lor Mofiammadkhanl 78: Saadavl for 
Zartncheh 78. 

BOOKED bant Zarlncheh. 
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Burley starts as he left off 


Patrick Glenn in St Remy finds Scotland 
ready to go for broke against Morocco 
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Brazil Group B wirmora Group C winners Wi g a ri a 

Group B runners-up Group A runners-up Group D runners-up Group C runners-up . 


Group E wi n ners Group F winners Group O winn er s 

Groip F runners-up Group E runners-up Group H romeis-up. 


Group H winners 

Group Q runners-up. 
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Game 1 emnaa. 


Oanw 2«imefE. 


Game 5 winners. 


Garnet -winners. 


Game 4 winners . 


Game 3 winners . 


Game 8 winners . 


Game 7 winners . 


S COTLAND'S manager 
Craig Brown made an 
early declaration of pol- 
icy yesterday when he con- 
firmed that Craig Barley will 
start in midfield in the final 
Group A match against Mo- 
rocco in St Etienne tomorrow. 

The significance of Burley's 
j switch from right wing-back, 
where he started against 
Brazil and Norway, is that for 
Brown this match contains 
different imperatives from 
the first two. Even though a 
draw would be enough to see 
Scotland through if Norway 
were to lose by more than one 
goal to Brazil, Brown is pro- 
ceeding on the assumption 
that his team have to win. 

Burley's only taste of the 
role be fevours came in the 
last 25 minutes of the Norway 
game, when he scored the 
equaliser which kept the 
Scots in the tournament. 

“Well firm up the team 
tomorrow.” said Brown, “but 


I can tell you now that Burley 
will he in midfield. 

"We haven’t delayed putting 
him there because, as some 
people have said. 1 have a 
blind spot where he is con- 
cerned. For us it's always a 
case of using players where 
they are best suited. Brazil 
and Norway had very danger- 
ous players wide cm their left, 
Roberto Carlos and Vldar Ri- 
se th. Craig defends very well 
against that kind of player but 
the Moroccans don’t have any- 
one like that, so now we can 
move him and give him the 
opportunity to get forward 
and have a pop at goal” 

Brown is likely to start 
with the side who finished 
against Brazil, with Burley in 
midfield alongside Paul Lam- 
bert and John Collins, David 
Weir in central defence for 
the injured Colin Caiderwood 
and Jackie McNamara on the 
right of the defence. 

The Scotland manager is 


mildly concerned at the sud- 
den Increase in red cards and 
said a possible reason was a 
visit that Joao Havelange, the 
outgoing president of Fife, 
made to a gathering of World 
Cup referees on Friday. Have- 
lange told them that, if they 
were in any doubt about 
whether an offence should be 
punished by a yellow or a red 
card, they should Incline 
towards red. 

Scotland's game will be 
handled by the Egyptian Said 
Bousain and Brown said: 
"Our referees officer at the 
SFA, George Cumming, has 
spoken to our players about 
him. He has told them Bou- 
sain speaks very good Eng- 
lish, is very experienced, very 
confident and very assertive. 

“I wouldn’t be too con- 
cerned about our players. We 
committed 13 fouls against 
Brazil and against Norway we i 
bad only seven given against i 
us and that is exceptional." 

Brown would not say so 
publicly but be would accept 
a washing-line of yellow cards 
against Morocco if it meant 
reaching the second round. 


FINALS 


3RD/4TH PLACE 

PLAY-OFF 


South African sent home after living up to his name 
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Game A wfnnere. 


GameB winners. 


Losers of first sam-Snai 


I T JUST had to happen. 
Where Henning Berg of 


Game C winners. 


Game D winners. 


Losers ol second swirMbnl . 


FINAL 


Winner of first semi-final . 


Winner of second semi-final. 
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1 Where Henning Berg of 
Denmark and Teddy Sher- 
lugham of England, to 
name bnt two, played on 
after sampling the night- 
life, South Africa's finest 
has inevitably come a crop- 
per. Bis name? Naughty. 

Naughty Mokoena and 
his fellow midfielder Bren- 
dan Augustine are to be 
sent home from France 
after staying oat antll 
dawn yesterday. 

Augustine, who started 
both of South Africa's 


matches: and Mokoena will 
miss the rest of their coun- 
try’s first World Cop finals 
after night-clubbing until 
5.10am in Vichy. 

The South African Foot- 
ball Association president 
Molefi Oliphant said the 
two went ont on Saturday 
night in violation of a car- 
few. “it’s not a mistake. It’s 
defiance,” he said. 

South Africa’s coach Phi- 
lippe Tronssier had 
reached the end of his 
tether with the pair. “It is . 
the second time these play- , 


ers have done this and 1 
cannot accept it,” he said. 
The previous Saturday, the 
day after South Africa lost 
3-0 to France, 10 players 
went oat on a late-night 
drinking spree. 

• A marriage Is to take 
place on the pitch ooe hour 
before Norway play Brazil 
at the Stade Velodrome in 
Marseille tomorrow after a 
change of heart by Fife, the 
world body of football. Oi- 
vind Eke land, a Norwegian, 
will marry Rosangela de 
Souza, a Brazilian. 
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J& T LAST. 12 days and 
w\ 29 games into a tour- 
^A nament which al- 
#""^most seemed in- 
# mclined to satisfy 
rather than enthral, a match 
to cherish. 

Lens hardly seems the place 
for top-class sport bat yester- 
day, in the baking heat, 
artwmg the slag heaps and the 
grey municipal buildings of a 
sleepy town, the 1998 World 
Cup truly came alive. 

The only thing miratng as 
an extraordinary game ended 
In tumultuous acclaim from a 
mesmerised audience was a 
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Possession 50' 

Attempts on target 6 
Attempts off target 6 
Comers 4 

Fouls 14 

Offsides 1 

Bookings 1 


winner. Of course, we didn’t 
need one and In any case the 
petal gathered by both Ger- 
. many and Yugoslavia win 
surely hasten their progress 
into the second round. 

. It was a mixed day for Ger- 
many’s elder statesmen, i 
Whereas Lothar Matthaus 
madfehls record-breaking 
2&itf finals- appearance, Jflr- 
Bm KHtiwnann was carried 
off nnconscious after a kick 
on. the head by Vladimir Ju- 
govic. The coach Berti Vogts, 
however, expects his talisman 
to recover in time for the final 
.• group fixture against Iran, 
i Yugoslavia should have 
.wun by a distance. Germany, 
-so awflil for so long, will take 
solace from the fluency they 


belatedly achieved but win 
cotmt themselves fortunate to 
have recovered from an hour 
or so in purgatory. 

"To say that we did not play 
well for most of this pmo 
would be to understate 
things,” said Vogts. "But as a 
coach 1 take comfort from the 
way in which we pulled our- 
selves round, the way in 
which we dug deep to find 
something special.” 

If Yugoslavia's do minan ce 
of a refined afternoon — only 
one yellow card — was unex- 
pected. it seemed inevitable 
once Germany had decided to 
pay scant attention to detafl. 
At the age of 33 the Yugoslav 
captain Dragan Stojkovic 
may have reached the brow of 
the hm but when presented 
with time and space, when in- 
vited to pick up the conduc- 
tor’s baton, he invariably 
managed to find the right 
note. 

In the 13 minutes prior to 
Yugoslavia’s first goal it was 
vintage stuff indeed- After 
posting an early warning 
with a splendid low drive, 
Stojkovic dropped anchor In 
midfield and palled from less- 
celebrated colleagues perfor- 
mances of bravado. 

When Germany’s sloppi- 
ness was finally punished it 
was a carious tragi-comedy. 
Predrag Mijatovic’s curling 
cross from the left was at best 
hopeful but, as defenders 
looked on, the 19-year-old De- 
jan Staukovi c swung his boot 
to make the fointest of con- 
tacts. With Andreas Kopke 
having raced from his line, 
the ball journeyed towards 
goal, whereupon Jens Jere- 
mies opted to allow tt to strike 
a post before attempting his 
clearance. As the bah spun off 
the woodwork it hit Jeremies 


Oliver’s twist . . . watched by Jflrgen Klinsmann (far left), Bierhoff (far right) heads Germany's late equaliser against Yugoslavia in Lens yesterday 
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on the chest, he fell aver in 
Chapllnesque fashion and Yu- 
goslavia were ahead. 

And mighty Germany’s res- 
ponse? Not much, actually. 
They filled the remainder of 
the half with crosses. Long, 
high, short, low, slow, quick 
— any cross would do. The 
problem was, Klinsmann and 
Oliver Bierhoff never seemed 
likely to connect Yugoslavia 
didn't bother with crosses, 
they simply strolled towards 
goal as if out shopping. 

The resistance was flimsy, 


wet tissue-paper stuff as 
chance after chance was 1 
served up, the best foiling to 
Darko Kovacevic after 33 min- 
utes. Germany were jeered off 
at the interval They deserved 
no better. 

Matthaus clambered off the 
bench for the second half — 
becoming only the second 
player to feature in five finals 
— but this was likely to be a 
day for younger legs. Still, 
even when Ulf Kirsten was in- 
troduced as a third striker. 
German feet were leaden. 


their hearts equally heavy. 
And then Yugoslavia scored 
again. Tt was another calam- 
itous blunder. Kovace vic's 
cross from- the byline should 
have been meat and drink to a 
goalkeeper of Kdpke's pedi- 
gree but be allowed the ball to 
slip through his fingers Into 
the path of Stojkovic, who 
was smiling wickedly even 
before applying boot to ball , 
But Germany had fooled us 
alL With 17 minutes remain- 
ing and the Yugoslavs tiring, 
the substitute Michael Tar- 


nat’s fiercely driven free-kick 
was deflected by Sinisa Mi- 
hailovic beyond his own 
goalkeeper. 

Nor were Germany dqqe. 
Ten minutes to go and Bler- 
boff finally managed to reach 
one of those infernal crosses, 
rising magnificently to turn 
in an Olaf Thon comer. Abso- 
lutely fabulous. 

SUBS 1 1 1 UDOIIS Osnnuiyi Martha us 
tor Hamann. 45mm. Kirsten tor MCHIw. 5ft 
Tomat tar Ztege. 87. 

Yugsrtnta: Govedanca tor Stankovic. 68 
BOOKED Onmumyi Matthaus. 75. | 

BERMS.- K Nielsen (Don). I 


Matthaus breaks record 

L OTHAR MATTHAUS, | and Diego Maradon 
having remarked also became the s 


tongue In cheek that his re- 
cord-breaking appearance 
against Yugoslavia yester- 
day was nothing special, 
then admitted: “Actually 
Tm quite proud about it." 

His latest cap took him 
past the record of 21 World 
Cup matches held by his fel- 
low German Owe Seeler. 
Poland’s Wladyslaw Zmuda 


and Diego Maradona. He 
also became the second 
player to have competed in 
five finals, alongside the 
Mexican Antonio CarbajaL 
‘Tra having as much fun 
as I ever did," he said. “I 
feel as if l*ve never been 
away.” And he was quick to 
praise his side’s perfor- 
mance. "Given that we were 
two goals down I think 2-2 
is a really good result" 


Group H: Argentina 5 Jamaica 0 




Batistuta dances around 
bewildered Reggae Boyz 




Group H: Japan 0 Croatia 1 


Suker is the difference 


; X Cup week David Lacey in Mantes 


Martin Thorpe at 
Paredes Pi luces 


S INGE they won their 
way into their first 
World Cup finals, 
Jamaica have tried to con- 
vince themselves they stood a 

chnno»* They did not 
- Since (he draw paired them 
with Argentina, Jamaica 
have tried to convince them- 
selves they stood a chance 
Iran too. They did not 
' 5bc all the infectious joy of 
their atn g tw g and dunning 
fens, the team simply could 
not mateh- the high standards 
demanded on the global stage. 
They lost 3-1 to Croatia and 
yesterday, reduced to 10 men 
for an the second bait were 
outclassed by an Argentina 
side in second gear. Sadly , the 
Reggae Boyz are going home. 

A hat-trick by Gabriel Ba- 
tistuta to whet the appetite of 
his pursuers, Manchester 
United, ■■■jBns two goals from 
Ariel Ortega sent Argentina 
into the -‘second round and a 
possible . meeting with 
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fit was a -unique fusion of 
South American and Carib- 
bean cultures as the bid foot- 
ball world took on the new. 
Wefi, newish,' Bene Simoes’s 
made Robbie Earle one of the 
three players dropped, but his 
startin g line-up still featured 
five who probably know 
Kingston-on-Thames better 
than Hngston, Jamaica — 


Chelsea’s Frank Sinclair, 
Deon Burton and Darryl Pow- 
ell (Derby), and Paul Hall and 
Fitzroy "Simpson (both of 
Portsmouth). 

Within 20 seconds Argen- 
tina found a way through the 
Jamaica defence, the goal- 
keeper Warren Barrett ftun- 


Match stats 


Arg Jam 

Possession 56% 44% 

Attempts on target 14 1 

Attempts off target 8 7 

Comers 4 2 

Fouls 14 21 

Offsides 1 1 

Bookings 1 2 

Sendings-off 0 1 
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Wing Batistuta's shot then 
watching as "Batigol" 
glanced a header just wide. 

On four minutes Darryl 
Powell received a booking for 
his first rash challenge on Or- 
tega. It was to prove costly. 
As, so nearly, was a 40-yard 
free-kick shortly after which 
released Nestor Sens ini be- 
hind a statuesque defence. 
The Argentinian defender 
scuffed his free shot straight 
'at Barrett. 

An Argentinagoal was a 
growing inevitability and on 
32 minutes It arrived. The 
shaven-headed Juan Veron 
lived up to his nickname 
“The Witch” by conjuring a 
one-two with Diego Simeone 
then releasing a through pass 
to Ortega, who slipped the 
ball over Barrett with a con- 
temptuous flick. 

Tt became an impossible 
climb for Jamaica in first-half 
injury time when Powell stu- 
pidly tried to tackle Ortega 
from behind, missed the ball, 
took the player's legs and was 
shown a second yellow card. 

Argentina's second goal ar- 
rived 10 minutes into the new 
hair Ortega played a one-two 
with clam-tin Lopez and burst 
into fire area, skipping be- 
tween Dawes and the substi- 
tute Peter Cargill before 

shooting past Barrett It was a 
great effort and a vindication 
of the new red-card rule, for 
in times past defenders in 
that position would surely 
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A S A team who might 
meet England in the 
second round, Croatia 
are unlikely to send shivers 
along Glenn Hoddle’s spine. 
But they remain a difficult 
side to break down, as Japan 
discovered on Saturday. 

Davor Suker’s second goal of 
the tournament virtually as- 
sured the Croatians of pro- 
gressing, towards the end of a 
ponderous performance by 
Miroslav Blazevic's chequered 
shirts. At times file Japanese 
passing and tackling made 
their opponents' football ap- 
pear laboured, but Croatia still 
created the clearer chances. 

They remain much as they 
were in Euro 96, a mixture of 
the marvellous and the mun- 
dane, thoroughly predictable 
one minute, totally spontane- 
ous the next 

Suker provides the differ- 
ence. In fact the Real Madrid 
striker should have won Satur- 
day's matt-h for Croatia long 
before he did. As early as the 
llth minute he produced a 
shot which skimmed the cross- 
bar. A minute later his free- 
kick swung around the defen- 
sive wall and just past a post 
In the 72nd minute, run- 
ning on to a through-pass 
from Silvio Marie, he lob-vol- 
leyed the advancing Yoshi- 
katsu Kawaguchi with the 
deftest of touches and was un- 
lucky to see the ball hit the 
bar. Five minutes later AJjosa 
Asanovic provided the short 
cross from which Suker at 
last scored, Kawaguchi being 
caught out of position by the 
unexpected angle of the shot 
The introduction of Zoran 
Mamie at half-time and Marie 
later an strengthened Croatia's 
tings of communication with 
Suker, previously non-existent 
at times. The ability of the in- 
jured Zvonimlr Boban to carry 
the game to the opposition at 


Match stats 



speed was urgently needed. At 
the back, however. Croatia 
looked as solid as ever. For all 
Japan’s ingenuity in the ap- 
proaches to goal and in partic- 
ular the vision of the red- 
headed Ffiriptechi Nakata. they 
never seriously disturbed the 
authority of Zvonimir Soldo, 
the Croatia sweeper. 

Nevertheless they did come 
close to taking the lead in the 
34th minute when Masashi 


Nakayama was through with 
only Drazen Lactic to beat but 
foiled to get in a proper shot 
That was the difference. 
When Suker was similarly 
placed he did not miss. 
suBSTrrimOMS Japm Ofcano tor 
Nakayama. 61 min; Marlstilma far 
Nara/Mshl, 79; Lapse for Nanaml. 64. 
CraaUa Mamie tor SB mac. 4ft Marie lor 
Proslnecfcl. 67; Tudor tor Sonic. 8ft 
BOOKED J ap m m Nanaml, Nakaniatil. 
Akita. 

CraMto Proatnadcl. Stant 
iuwmb R Rhamdhan (Trinidad). 
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Jap 

Cro 

Possession 

51% 

49% 

Attempts on target 

3 

3 

Attempts off target 

7 

12 

Comers 

6 
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France 98 



Kimono-clad fans from the Land of the Rising Sun flock 
to France and worship the pin-up boy of the J-League 



HarryH 
Pearson 


O N THE day that 

Japan played Argen- 
tina I shared a taxi to 
the stadium with a 
trio of kimono-clad teenage 
girls from Tokyo. Each was 
clutching a cardboard lunch- 
box in one hand and a little 
white- and -red pennant In the 
other. 

As our cab slalomed rapidly 
through the congested streets 
of Toulouse piloted by a 


Frenc hman whose driving 
style had clearly been heavily 
influenced by the perfor- 
mance of Steve McQueen in 
the film Bullitt, the girls 
watched for brand names from 
their homeland. Each time 
they saw one they called it out, 
cheered and waved their Dags 
with a rustle of silk and paper. 
“Honda, hurrah.' Canon, yay! 
Yamaha, nura!" 

There are many Japanese 
products on sale in France and 
the adolescents soon became 
bored and asked where I was 
from. When I told them they 
made staccato noises of ap- 
proval, giggled and covered 
their mouths with their 
hands. The girl in the front 
seat turned around, smiled 
and said, “I like David Beck- 


ham." Her friend on my left 
nodded, “1 like David Beck- 
ham." Their compatriot on 
tiie other side of me, who 
clearly had a more original 
turn of mind, thought for a 
moment before adding, “1 like 
Arsene Wenger.” 

There are estimated to be 
about 30,000 Japanese football 
fans in France. You see them 
everywhere, at railway 
stations early in the morning 
waking up bleary -eyed and 
shivering, on tr ains or walk- 
ing through city centres wear- 
ing T-shirts bearing the hope- 
ful Magic Marker slogan. "I 
seek tickets for Japan games". 
Because, like the teenagers 
with whom 1 shared the taxi, 
most of them have travelled 
here ticketless and, with 


cheapest black market prices 
for Japan's matches repor- 
tedly nudging the £350 mark, 
very little chance of seeing 
their team in action. 

But perhaps that is not alto- 
gether the point of their being 
here. More than perhaps any 
other country the Japanese 
have come to France to take 
part For the younger, west- 
ern-influenced generation 
who make up the bulk of the 
nation's football fans , the 
World Cup offers a welcome 
chance to join in. 

The game has also produced 
a new form of national hero. 
Chief among these is Hide- 
toshi Nakata, the 21-year-old 
playmaker of Bdlmare Hirat- 
suka, pin-up boy of the J- 
League, the Japanese David 


Beckham. Nakata has de- 
signer stubble and a rebel 
image. He has been heavily 
criticised by older Japanese 
players, including Kazu 

Mi ura who had a brief spell 
with Genoa in Serie A. for 
“lacking respect". 

The midfielder has further 
emphasised his singularity by 
dyeing his hair a shade of gin- 
gery brindle more usually 
associated with border terri- 
ers. Even more than b is coif- 
feur, it is Nakata’s bearing 
which marks him out. What- 
ever his abilities he carries 
himself like a star. As be loi- 
ters in space 10 yards or so 
from the action there is a lan- 
guid arrogance about him. If 
Fifa rules allowed It you sense 
that he would have his hands 


in his pockets and be chewing 
a toothpick. 

In Toulouse Nakata had 
only limited chances to show 
his skills in a game Argentina 
d id not so much dominate as 
totally suppress. Nestor Sen- 
5 ini marshalled his defenders 
brilliantly; Japan's forwards 
were not so much an attack as 
a polite reproach. 


L ATER, m the press cen- 
tre. Japanese journal- 
ists solicit opinions 
from their western 
counterparts on their team’s 
performance in general and 
that of Nakata In particular. 
The orange-scalped No. 8 is 
said to be learning Italian and 
English in his spare time. Do 
you think, the pressmen ask 


eagerly, he could make it in 
Serie A or the Premiership? 
You sense that they are will- 
hxgyou to be impressed. Their 
feces fall when it becomes 
d ear that you are not. 

In Nantes against Croatia 

there were more hopeful signs 
for the Japanese. Nakata 
played well, producing an im- 
pudent lobbed pass over the 

Croatian defensive wall from a 
free-kick, and later robbing an 
opposition midfielder, surging 
forward Into the Croatia half 
and delivering a perfect 35-yard 
pass to MasashiNakayama, 
whose shot was well saved. 

These moments, along with 
Sboji Jo’s bicycle kick and the 
inch- perfect tackle with 
which Yutaka Akita robbed 
jDavor Suker as he bore down 


on goal are positive What- 
ever the impact of their team 
Japan’s fens, with their 
drums, painted feces and 
pointed blue hats decorated 
with hundreds of miniature 
rising-sun flags, have cer- - 
tainly made an Impression. In 
Toulouse they matched the • 
Argentinians for volume; in 

Nantes they out-chanted the ' 
Croats. When a French televi- 
sion commentator described 
the Japanese in the Stacie de la 
Beaujoire as “very, very pas- 
sionate" his remark wasfol- 
lowed by a loud squeak. It was 
the sound of popular percep- 
tions being shifted. 

• A collection qf Harry Pear- 
son's writing on the World Cup 
will appear in the August issue 
of When Scuurdav Comes 


Group E: Holland 5 South Korea 0 


Bergkamp makes the 
Orange juices flow 


Martin Thorpe In 

Marseille sees the 
Dutch united and 
in total command 


S UDDENLY the future 
could be Orange. 
Okay, Holland beat 
only South Korea 
here, so perhaps one should 
not read too much into this 
result, but other fancied 
teams have struggled to beat 
their weaker brethren. 

Holland's coach Guus Hid- 
dink will have been pleased to 
see Dennis Bergkamp come 
back unscathed after two 
months out injured. The 
threat posed by his touch, 
pace, vision and trickery up 
front supplied Holland with a 


Match stats 


Possession 

Hoi 

58% 

Kor 

42% 

Attempts on target 

14 

2 

ARempts oft target 

11 

9 

Corners 

6 

3 

Fouls 

10 

13 

Offsides 

5 

4 

Bookings 

0 

2 

Sendings-off 

0 

0 



timely squirt of Damp Start 
after the spluttering 0-0 draw 
with Belgium. 

Indeed, Holland's move- 
ment and passing became 
more fluid the longer the 
game went on. The ease with 
which players moved out of 
their allotted positions to help 
the forward Dow brought 
back fond memories of the 
original Total FootbalL 

That versatility extended to 
starting players in unfamiliar 
roles, with, for example, the 
midfielder Philip Cocu an im- 


pressive understudy for the 
banned striker Patrick 
K1 uivert. 

But in many ways the great- 
est triumph for Holland was 
the return of the midfielder 
Edgar Davids. “The Pitbull’’ 
was sent home in the middle 
of Euro 96 for saying the 
white players were "up the 
coach’s arse”. Here his biting 
pursuit of any player in blue 
provided the iron fist for Hol- 
land's velvet touch. 

Indeed, the really encourag- 
ing point for Holland was not 


bow they scored their goals 
but bow they celebrated 
tbem, with black hugging 
white and vice versa, a sign 
that the racial tension which 
blighted them In England two 
years ago has been lifted. 

Davids, twice, and Berg- 
kamp had gone close when, an 
37 minutes, the latter set up 
Cocu for Holland's opener, a 
shot across the keeper from 19 
yards. Four minutes later a 
break begun by Bergkamp and 
continued by Wim Jonk ended 
with Marc Overmars swaying 
past two defenders before dis- 
patching Holland's second. 

In the 71st minute Berg- 
kn trip's persistence saw oft 
two defenders, a great piece of 
close control saw off two more 
and a poke past the keeper 
found the net. 

Eight minutes later the sub- 
stitute Pierre van Hooijdonk 
headed home Overraars's 
cross. Ronald de Boer added 
the fifth from Jonfc's pass to 
complete the Koreans’ worst 
defeat in 44 years. 


SUBSTITUTIONS HoBanck Bogarde for 
Human. J9min: Zondon for R de Boer. 8* 
Van Hooudonh for Bergkamp 79 
South Korea? Kim Tae-Yaung for Ctioi 
Sting-Yang. 53: Ko Jong-Soo lor Kim Do- 
Hoon. 70: Lee Donq-Oook for Sea Jung- 
won. 77. 


BOOKED South Korea: Choi Yong-Soo. 
Ko Jong-Soo. 

REFEREE: R Wofcik [Poland!. 
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Jumping for joy . . . Dennis Bergkamp celebrates his goal against South Korea at the Stade Velodrome Laurence othtths 


Belgium 2 Mexico 2 


Belgian caution amid reds 


John Duncan In Bordeaux 


I T IS being put about that 
red cards will ruin this 
World Cup. The two 
shown here, however, one 
to each side in the space or 20 
minutes, were certainly justi- 
fied and made n potentially 
negative game into one of the 
most exciting of the tourna- 
ment so far. 

The first to feel the ire of 
the Scottish referee Hugh Dal- 
las was Pavel Pardo, the Mex- 
ico defender, in die 2Pth min- 
ute for an indisputable tackle 
from behind. Certainly it was 
not the worst the tournament 
has seen but it was the sort of 
challenge the new law was in- 
tended to stamp out and he 
had to go. 

That left Mexico, who had 
started the more positively, 
somewhat shell-shocked. They 
had begun with three at- 
tackers. knowing the onus was 
on them to win. Belgium con- 
tinued to show the absence of 
ambition which had so an- 
noyed everyone in their 
opener against Holland and 
though they scored just before 
half-time — Marc Wilmots 
striking through Jorge Cam- 
pos's legs with his thigh, from 
Luis Oliveira's comer — there 




teigiusn • oawiMe •' ^ . 

DEltandro" VWkwtc- Statfftrw .Ektfketonans 

! '* • 

WlhKMB Von dor art . Boffin 


Von dor art . 
Scfl© 


NJtfs 

Blanco 


pttvatn •' 
Ko roan d ttt 


OrcUaies 


Ramirez 


Suarez 

Dawfrre 


Pafenrta 

o' 

Sandra 


G*reta Aspo 
Panda 


Mexico 


Campos 


were only two Belgians among 
six Mexican defenders. 

They got a second when 
Wilmots. whose nickname is 


Match stats 


Possession 

Bd 

&*% 

Hex 

46% 

Attempts on target 

3 

8 

ARempts otf target 

8 

4 

Corners 

4 

3 

Fouls 

13 

10 


Oltsides 

Bookings 


the Wild Boar, charged at the 
defence. Claudio Suarez 
bounced off him and. 
stumbling, he crashed the ball 
past Campos. That surely was 
that. K they could hold out 
against Overmars et aL then 
MexJco with 10 men should 
pose few problems. 

Foolishly they sat back and 
let Mexico come at them. “We 
should have been more ambi- 
tious and gone for the think" 
said their coach Georges Lee- 
kens. "You saw the result of 
just playing around with the 


balL I am not happy at afl." 

After 56 minutes Gert Ver- 
heyen, who had come on for 
Danny Boffin 38 minutes ear- 
lier, was caught napping by 
Cuauhtemoc Blanco's incisive 
ball into the area and pulled 
down Ramon Ramirez. The 
award was obvious, the send- 
ing-off indisputable, and the 
penalty itself, from Mexico's 
captain and inspiration Al- 
berto Garcia Aspe, was unstop- 
pable. Mexico suddenly be- 
lieved in themselves; Belgium 
looked scared.cwO 
Six minutes later Ramirez 
got away down the left after an 
interchange with Garcia Aspe 
and crossed to the far post 
where Blanco threw himself 
left foot first and volleved just 
inside the post 
In the end Belgium have 
been dealt a better hand. If 
they beat South Korea by three 
clear goals, then Mexico will 
have to defeat Holland to reach 
the second round. Anything 
less than that margin and Hol- 
land and Mexico can both go 
thr ough with a draw. 

suwiTrunOH* D dg ta n u Vonteyen few 

Boffin. JSrrHn; Db Boedc tar Van Mr EfcB. 
57 upertza tar NIHs, 77. 

Dkntfeei Arellano tar Pnleneia. 45, Villa tar 
OrdlakB. 58. Lara tor Garda Aspe. 68. 
SEKT OFF flnlp i tui Vartieyen 

K m lcw Pay do. 

TOOK ED P ai nful VldOVlC. 

Potion Ramirez. 

: H Dallas I Scotland}. 


T a-ta Cha, ciao Carlos as axes fall 


SM'r&ior • It Won't \p.f Cj6(A do&h, 


C HA BUM-RUN became 
the second manage- 
rial scapegoat of 

France 98 yesterday morn- 
ing when he was dismissed 
in the wake of South 
Korea's 3-Q drubbing by 
Holland, a numbing reverse 
that saw the 2003 joint 
hosts effectively eliminated 
after two games. 

Ciia’s dismissal followed 
hot on the heels of that or 
Carlos Alberto Parreira. 
the Saudi Arabia coach, 
who was removed on Satur- 
day after the 4-0 defeat by 
France. Cha. 45. will be 


replaced by his assistant, 
Kim Pyong-Sak. for Thurs- 
day's final game against 
Belgium. 

One KFA official sug- 
gested South Korea would 
need shock therapy to ap- 
pease angry fans, who 
stayed up overnight in 
Seoul to watch the rout — 
Korea's heaviest defeat in 
the finals since 195-4 — on 
giant screens mounted on 
the sides of skyscrapers. 
Seeing their traditional 
rivals and 2002 co-hosts 
Japan achieve a compara- 
tive triumph in holding 


Croatia to a single-goal vic- 
tory made the pill even 
harder to swallow. After 13 
games in five finals, the 
Koreans are still seeking 

that elusive first win. 

For his part, Cha could 
justly claim to have been 
short-changed by the Fates: 
tne Koreans were one up 
after half an hour against 
Mexico when Ha Seok-Jn. 
the goalscorer. was sent off. 
altering the entire com- 
pl exion of the contest. 

The decision to drop Par- 
reira was taken by Prince 
Faisal at a hastily convened 


meeting in Paris. Moham- 
med al-Kharachi, the Saudi 
national coach, has been 
put in charge for Wednes- 
day's final match against 
South Africa. 

The hiring of Parreira. 
who led Brazil to the 
game's summit at USA 94, 
always looked likely to end 
in failure. Saadi officials 
convinced themselves that, 
by taking him on last De- 
cember, a touch of the 
samba would rah off. 
Against France in particu- 
lar, evidence was In dis- 
tinctly short supply. 
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‘I dropped him 
for three games, 
a hard decision 
since he was the 
team, so good I 
told the boys to 
get the ball and 
then leave it to 
Scholar’ 


The school 
of Scholes 
salutes a 
boy wonder 


Report: Derek Potter 
Photograph: Don McPhee 



I T IS unlikely Glenn 
Hoddle would dare con- 
template dropping Paul 
Scholes after his match- 
winning performance against 

T imteia, Such in fha Manrfies - 

ter United forward’s high 
■tending with the public that 
the coach’s job would be in 
Jeopardy should England then 
lose to Romania tonight 
Butene coach did drop him 
and not only did he live to tell 
the tale but he believes 
Scholes became a better 
plays - for it 

Vincent Turner managed , 
hia primary school team with 
the zeal of a professional and 
the enthusiastic hartrmg of a 
fbothalUovingnun. . 

“I had toM another boy cHT 
for being ‘ particularly 
cheeky," recalls Turner, now 
retired from St Mary’s Pri- 
mary School. Langley, north 
of Manchester. "Hie didn't 
react but Paul just laughed 
oat loud and I decided he had 
to be disciplined. 

“So I dropped him for three 
matches. That was a hard deci- 
sion because he was the team- 
Be was so good I used to ten 
the hoys to get the ball into the 
mid dl e and leave the rest to 
‘Scholar’, as they called him. 

“Fortunately we won the 
three games Paul missed and 
foot showed him the team 
omld succeed without him. 
that no player is ever indis- 
pensable. Paul passed the test, 
didn’t rebel and I never had a 
minute's trouble with him. 


“He was easily the best 
young footballer I have seen. 
It was dear that he would be 
good, though I never thougit 
he would be good enough to 
play for England. 

“When I knew him better I 
realised he probably laughed 
that day not out of Impudence 
but because he was quite a 
shy and nervy type. Some 
boys would have taken the 
huff and packed football in 
then. 

1 didn't think Paul would 
forgive me for dropping him 
like that, but be did.” 

Scholes was -the spearhead 
of a team who regularly won 
the local Clayton Cup and the 
Middleton junior school 
league title. Switching him 
from the right frank to the 
centre of the attack despite 
his lack of physique (he 
stopped growing just short of 
5ft Tin) was an easy decision 
for “The Boss”, Ids maths, 
English and PE teacher. 
Scholes would always score 
even against older and bigger 
boys. 

Hioddle and England have a 
faith healer; Turner and St 
Mary's had Sister Barbara 
Breen, the head teacher, now 
retired, who added to Scho- 
les’s Gan mail with a long let- 
ter Of oo ng rw iiiljitiniM anil 
good wishes last week. 

“Sister Barbara loved foot- 
ball and that meant every- 
body tried harder to please 
her,” Turner recalls fondly. 
“She allowed me to give foot- 


Striking role model . . . Sister Barbara Breen, former head teacher of St Mary's primary school, Langley, proudly points out to current pupils the famous old boy Paul Sc hol es 


ball a lot of time on the cur- 
riculum because she believed 
it was good for the hoys. She 
used to watch from a class - 
room window and we could 
see her jumping up and down 
every time we scored. It was 
usually PauL” 

Scholes moved to the Cardi- 
nal Langley comprehensive 
school, considered an “atten- 
tive and well-behaved" 
scholar. “He. was good at 
English and maths, but I 
think he lost interest later 
when it became clear that he 
bad enough talent to make 
football a career," says 
Turner. 

“Sir" was delighted with 
his protege's superb goal 
against Tunisia. “I rated it a 
10-out-of-10 goal.” 

Sister Barbara's accolade 
was equally supportive; per- 
haps even biased. “It was a 
wonderful goal and Paul 
looked no different mi the TV 
than he did all those years 
ago; such a lively, lovely, 
healthy boy, frill of life.” Full 
of football and goals too. 

What St Mary's and Sister 
Barbara already knew was 
confirmed when Scholes 
joined a local club. Boundary 
Park Juniors, where his flair 
developed and his goals 
flowed, once almost 70 In a 
season. David Platt, Trevor 
Sinclair and Scholes’s United 
team-mates Nicky Butt and 
Gary and Phil Neville all 



of 84 ... Scholes, bottom. In St Mary's cop-winning side 


graduated from that academy, 
one that produced foot bailers 
seemingly for frrn and worth 
an estimated £40 million. 

United’s assistant manager 
Brian Kidd, a north Mancu- 
nian himself, scooped up the 
best including the asthma 
sufferer Scholes, into tbe Old 
Trafford net. 

Cricket nets at tbe other 
Old Trafford might have cap- 
tured Scholes had the current 
football calendar allowed the 
development of dual sports- 
men like the Comptons, Wil- 
lie Watson, Arthur Milton 
and many others. 

Scholes enjoyed cricket. 
“He was a batsman and a nat- 
ural off-spinner who could 
also hurl the ball down,” 
recalls Mike Coffey, his 
sports master at Cardinal 
Langley and a United scout 

“He Joined the local club 
[Middleton CCJ and I’m sore 
he could have at least played 
at Lancashire League leveL 
But he was totally focused on 
football. That was his only in- 
terest though he was the type 
who was so enviably good at 
any ball game. He never got 
into trouble." 

Coffey has been logged as 
the scout who discovered 
Scholes. There were, he 
stresses, others equally im- 
pressed to recommend the 
youngster to United. 

Scholes was first “spotted” 
by Pat Horrocks, his teacher 


Factfile 


1974: Bom Salford on November 16. 

1991: Signs for Manchester United as a trainee. 

1993: Signs professional forms with United. 

1994: Makes league debut on September 24 v Ipswich. Scores 
five goals in 17 league appearances during season. 

1996: Scores 10 goals as United win Double. 

1997: Hits three goals in 24 league appearances as Manchester 
United retain Premiership title. Called into England squad. 
On May 24 makes debut as a substitute against South Africa at 
Old Trafford. 

Plays for England in Le Touraoi, scoring on his first start 
against Italy. On September 10 scores opening goal in World 
Cup qualifier as England trounce Moldova 4-0. 

1998: Makes 31 League appearances for United, scoring eight 
goals, as they finish runners-up to Arsenal Selected for 
England's World Cup squad. On June 15 scores a spectacular 
second goal as England win opening World Cup match against 
Tunisia in Marseille. 


in the first year of junior 
school. “I know nothing about 
football,” she admits. “But 1 
could see that, while the ball 
ran away from the other boys, 
it seemed to be tied to Paul’s 
'feet I got quite excited about 
his obvious talent 
‘It’s no surprise he’s devel- 
oped. Despite his ability he 
was always so unassuming 
and never made a fuss. 

“The children loved watch- 
ing him play in Marseille. 
They were wild with excite- 
ment and pride.” 

Until recently Scholes, 23. 
stuck to bis roots, living with 
bis parents and sister Joanne, 
20, on the huge Langley es- 


tate. one of Europe's biggest 
Paul's Gather, Stewart, a foot- 
baller of semi-professional 
standard who still plays, says: 
"Of course we're all proud, 
but we just prefer to stay in 
the background. We like the 
low profile.” 

Scholes is flying the family 
out for England's final group 
game on Friday when be will 
again be in the spotlight 
happy for his feet to do the 
talking. His family will do 
their best to be lost in the 
crowd in Lens. 

"Our Paul” has already bad 
the first and last laugh In his 
career. It is some way from 
being over. 


PROMASTER 
BY CITIZEN. 
TH E OFFICIAL. 
WATCH OF THE 
E N G LAN D TEAM 


Colombia primed 

A NTONY DE AVILA. a I midfield and Gomez is ex- 
survivor of Colombia’s pected to give Jorge Bolano 
1990 and 1994 World his debut 



A ntony de avila. a 

survivor of Colombia’s 
1990 and 1994 World 
Cup campaigns, will replace 
the expelled Fanstino As- 
prTTta a gains t Tunisia in this 
afternoon's Group G game in 
Montpellier. 

De Avila is likely to be 
joined by Adolfo Valencia in a 
new-look attack. Valencia, 
known as “The Train", seems 
certain to be preferred to the 
out-of-form Victor Aristizabal 
by Colombia's coach He man 
Dario Gomez. 

The 34 -year-old De Avila 
played in 12 of Colombia's 
q ualify in g mflteh w^ mainly as 
a substitute, and scored three 
goals, including a late winner 
against Ecuador last July. 

For both sides defeat would 
mean an early departure from 
the tournament Colombia's 
36-year-old playmaker Carlos 
Valderrama, fin* whom this is 
almost certainly his last 
World Cop, said: “It’s a com- 
plicated and tough game. If 
we lose on Monday it's an 
over for us.” 

Colombia wfll be without 
the injured Miaurizio Serna in 


midfield and Gomez is ex- 
pected to give Jorge Bolano 
his debut 

Tunisia’s hopes have been 
hit by the leg injury that has 
put their libero Khaled Badrs 
out of tbe tournament He will 
be replaced by Ferid Chou- 
chane. ‘It’s a big blow," said 
Tunisia's coach Henryk Kas- 
perezak, “but Choucbane 
knows what he’s doing. He’D 
be up to the Job." 

Kasperczak is expected to 
maifP changes from the team 
who lost to England, with 
Zoubeir Beya likely to be in 
tha starting line-up after com- 
ing on as a substitute in 
Marseille. 

For Kasperczak and Voider- 
rama. who were at Montpel- 
lier in the early Nineties, it 
will be like old times — ex- 
cept that they will be in 
opposition. 

“It’s going to be a rather in- 
teresting reunion. WeH em- 
brace as before, Fm sure," 
said Kasperczak, who 
coached the French side from 
1990-92 when Valderrama 
made a disappointing foray 
Into European football. 
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Hie coiled to strike at England 

A DRIAN tub, the Roma- 1 then be assured and r*m 
ilia striker called “The 1 tain that we’re capabli 



Anin striker called “The 
Cobra” because of Ms dead- 
liness in front of goal, is 
ready to put the bite on Eng- 
land’s World Cup hopes. 

The Valencia player 
scored the winner against 
Colombia last Monday and 

believes he can do the same 

against Glenn Hoddle's 
team. 

In fee £ Hie is confident 
that, with success against 
ian g nmd T his team can go 
fer in the tournament 

“As ever, England will be , 
very physical and we will be 
very technical; it’s a clash 
of styles that could favour 
ns,” he said. “Qualification 
for the second round would 


then be assured and I'm cer- 
tain that we’re capable of 
going fhrther.” 

me, who has shrugged off 
the leg muscle injury be 
picked up last Monday, 
revealed that Romania are 
relying on Chelsea’s Dan 
Petrescn for a low-down on 
the England side. 

Petrescn, who will go 
head-to-head down the right 
wing against his Chelsea 
teammate Graeme Le Sana, 
fa relishing the challenge 
but remains unsure of a 
welcome at Stamford 
Bridge should his side 
triumph. 

Romania are expected to 
field the side who started 

a gains t fr lpinMa. 
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Sunday scoreboard 


AXA League 


DURHAM 

YORKSHIRE 


nwrtUr Yorkshire won by six 
wtokols. 

DURHAM 

H A Ftooatwnyc & bLehmann S3 

tMP Speight c Porter bHuEtilutn .... IS . 

N J Spook b Slump 9 

■DC Boon b Stomp 8 

PDCoJlUigwoode Btoheyb Hamilton 23 

J j H Lewis ran out SI 

M J Foster b Sidotoottom . — ..... 14 

N C RiflUps ran wl - 7 

M M Butts c Lehmann b Silvwwooa 1 

N Killeen bSllvorvwod S 

MJ Saggers not out 1 

Extras ilb5. w7. ntC) 14 

Total [40 avors) 180 

Ml at wickets: 28. 46. 60. GO. 104. 137. 

159. IBS. itb. 

lowfl ng HdWuswi r-Q-39-i; Silwerwood 
7-0-30-2: Hamilton r-O-33-1: Stamp 
&-2-19-2; LOtimann 9-0-33-1: StOcOOBom 
3-0-3 V-1 


"D Byas not out 79 

M P Vaughan run out — 8 

D S Lehmann c Ko. ebony 

b Callingwood S3 

A McGrath e Fo»i or b KJIIrc" lO 

B P«hQe c spotgw 6 Soggam .. S 

Tfl J Blokoy not out 9B 

£>trj3 (H>». wll 6 

Total (lor 4. 39.1 (were)., 182 

FSB of wtekatH 10. 104. 1 19. 135. 

DM boC bad G M Hamilton. R □ Stomp. C 
E W SihrerwWKl. P M Hutchison, R J 
Side bottom. 

B ow Ba g Bens 7-0-30-0; Saggors 
8-1-33—1. Killeen 7 1-1-36-1. Foster 
8-0-33-0. Phillips 6-0-03-0; CtHNngwood 
3-0-13-1 

Uu qi k iiii. G I Burgess and T E Jasty. 


GLAMORGAN 

LEICESTERSHIRE 


Penl y pgkkfa Leicestershire won by 
30 nan 


P V Simmons c Law bWatkln - . .- lO 
V J Wens c Dnwood D T hemas . .. 13 

B F Smith c Dawood b Wotkin _ . _ 2 

D L Maddy c Butcher b Dale 33 

D I Stevens c Dawood t> Thomas O 

fP A Nixon c Dale b Thomas ... 50 

*C C Lewis not out — — 36 

J M Dakin ran out - IS 

D Williamson b Butcher ... 2 

Extras |fbS. win 17 

Total (tor 8. 40 ovorel 202 

Fll of wfdcofcn lb. 2t. 31.31, 99.155. 
190.202. 

DU not bad M T Brlmson, A D Mui tally 
D owB w g : Walldn 3-1-20-2; Parkin 
9-0-32-0; Thomas 7-0-41-3. Cosher 
5-0-37-0. Dale 9-0-40-1: Butcher 
4-0-37-1. 


HAMPSHIRE 

DERBYSHIRE 


WL Law b Wells . 24 

A Dale c A b Williamson 38 

*M P Maynard b Mulldlly - - M 

P AGoitev ibwb Williamson - 9 

M J Powell c & b Brtmson s 

G P Butcher Ibw b Williamson ... 2 

tl Dawood run out 12 

S D Thomas run Old ...... ... 12 

S L WaiUn b Mullally 2 

□ A Castor no out . 2 

O T Parkin b Lewis ........... 2 

Extras |lb5. wl. nb2) 8 

Total i39 5ovors) 182 

FaB Of ■kfceb! 46. 89. 117. 12B. 135. 157. 
170. 1% 177. 

B owQn g Mullally 7-0-2V-1 Urns 
6.5-0-30-1. Simmons 6-0-35-0. WtHb 
5-0-24-1. Williamson 8-0-38-3: Brlmson 
7-0-31-1. 

Umplm D R Shepherd and A Clarkson. 


Independence Cup 


Colombo: New Zealand 200-9 150 
evors. B Young 55. Dharma^cna 3-*0. 
Ctnndana J-?4; 5n Lanka 201-3140 
ovnre. M Alapaltu 83no. S Jay.isunya 57). 
Sri LanM won by seven wickets 


Baab»B— e * mMampsntra won by 
seven wlckots. 

IMRW3HM 

TA TwouacSwptwnsanb Connor _. S 

MJ Sinter c Whitaker b James 7 

TA S Roil Ins b Connor — .... 4 

'KJBamattnotBut — — 88 

F A J DeFreJtaa bCormOr 0 

M E Casaw run out *7 

VP Clarke CAyitmbMdaan 27 

BJSoenditwocSmmi bUdai 14 

GM Roberts IbiabUdal 7 

P Aldred b suptnraon 3 

K J Dean not out B 

Extras {1012, w 10 ) ... 9X 

Total (for 9. 40 overs) 18S 

Ml of wtcfcefcr II. 15.25. 25. 57, 94. 114, 
125. 132. 

Booting James 0-2-23-1. Connor 
8-1-Z7-J; Stephenson 9-0-21-1; Mascar- 
enhas 3-0-10-0; McLean 6-0-30-1 ; Udai 
7-I-2S-Z. 


GW White cCUrtceb Roberta 22 

J P Stephenson c Clarke b Dean 4 

■R A Smith not out B8 

PR Whitaker cCassarb Roberts 8 

A □ MoscarenlKEi not out *4 

Extras (D2. tbi t, w7i so 

Tout (tor 3. 37.4 avers). — — 164 

M of widwtsi 15. 74, 109. 

DU not bed D A Konwey , S D Uda), K D 
Jamas. tANAyme3.CAConnor.NAM 
McLean. 

BowBag Doan 7-0-34-1 : DeFreltas 
3-1-74-0. darko 3-1-79-0. Aldred 
5.4-o-tS-O; fto harts 5-2-21-2. 

Umpires: V A Hotdor and 8 Losdbeator. 


: Nottinghamshire won by 


T R Ward c Robinson b Franks ........ 21 

n WT Key c & b Bates so 

CL Hooper c 8 b strung 20 

A P Wolta c Dowman b Bales 29 

Q H Cowdrey c Dowmon b Franks . _ IT 

WO House c Dowman bToUey 7 

M V Renting c Read b Tolley 3 

MJMcCaoue Ibw b Evans S 

'TS A Marsh Ibw D Evens lO 

B J Phillips c Johnson b Franks 0 

A P tgglesden not out 1 

Extras (bl. Ib7, wS. nb2) v 18 

Total |3SL3oveni.. 177 

FM of wfcfcofen 34. 78. 118. 130. M9, 154. 
154. 173. 174. 

P nwflng Franks 7-1-21-3; Evans 
7J-0-K-2; Strang 8-0-S8-1; Tolley 
8-1-27-2; Bales 8-0-40-3. 


J E R Banian not out sz 

M P Dowman c Phillips b Framing 21 

■P Johnson not out 78 

Extras (ttxIS. w5) 17 

Total (tor 1.34.1 overs) 178 

MdHfeMD 

DU wot tad G F Archer . R T Robinson. C 
M Tolley. P J Franks. tC M W Read. P A 
Strang. KP Evans. R T Bates 
B — rt hRii McCaaue b-o- 33-O: iggiudaw 
B-0-31— 0. Phillips 6-0-33-0: naming 
5.1-0-28-1. Hoapor 2-0-16-0; House 
2-0-16-0; Cowdrey 3-0-20-0. 
llwekmDJ Constant and K E Palmar. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

MIDDLESEX 


MBLoyanataut 108 

(RJ Warren c Longer bStntn 88 

KM Curran not out 64 

Extras (RAwS) 9 

Total (for 1, 36.1 overs/ 206 

MetfwfchabSa. 

DU not Mi A L Panbeniiy. D J G Sales. 

R J Bolloy. T C Walton, J N Snepo. 0 Fd- 
lott, JPTayfer, FAftose. 

UAw HewiB 5-0-23-0: Btoomfieid 
4-0-23-0: Johnson 6-0-23-0: Fraser 
6-4-35-0. Weekes 6-0-27-0 Stab 
4-0-24-1: Dutch 5-0-M-ft Longer 
0.1 -0-4-0. 

Umoiraai A A Jones and R Palmer 


Hovm Warwickshire won by seveo 

runs. 



■MB. Somerset won by seven 

wickeds. 

D □ J Hoblnson c HoOcway b Rom ... i 

3 G Lawc Turner b Rose 21 

■P J Prichards Persons bJtxws 60 

R C Irani Rm o Caddk* — — 82 

A P Grayson ItmrbCaddici O 

3 D Peters Btw b TrascoUik* a 

DR Lew Bnrb Jones 38 

TRJRolllnac Jones bCatfc** 36 

u c Bern run out s 

P M Such not out 6 

Eidrae (to6. wIZ. nSSt 20 

Total (lor B. 40 overs) 209 

Fo3 of wfcketoi 4. 37. ST. 61. 84. 162. 163. 
209.209. 

DM not bed □ M Cousins. 

■ m fc w Rose 6-2-33-2; Caddick 
7-0-38-3. Jams 8-0-35-a TrsecoDUCk 

6- 0-47-1; Mushtaq B-0-1B-0; Perrons 

7- 0-33-0 


M Bums c Robinson t> Such S3 

P C L Hofiaway c Such b ttafl 8 

Tfl J Turner c Robtoeon b Groyaon .. 43 

M N Ladaveil notexx lO 

R J Harden not out 1 

Extras (bl. HO, w7] 11 

Total (for 3. 2a5 overs) 126 

FoBof wtefceCsc is. m 115. 

DU BM bed G D Rose, 'A Musmaq. K A 
Parsons. M E Treecothk*. A R Cedcuck. 3 
Jonas. 

■wrung HOB 5-0-24-1; Cousins 
5-0-23-0; Grayson 43-0-31-1; Iran) 
5-1-15-3: S G Low 2-0-12-3. Such 
2-0-17-1. 

Umptrere A T WMiehead and M J Hams. 



a 

4* 

24 

. _... 4 


WG Khan c6b Kemp 

*C J Adams b Gmail 

MOBevanb Giles 

M Newell c Lora b Hemp 

MTEPelreab Giles 

JBCMpemernotoi* 

PWjarvtsbCdea 

TSHmptinaanotout 

Extras (bl. 0)12. wl. nbS) 


Total (lor 6 40 overs) 229 

MafwMoatai25 k 85,142 i 142. 163.222. 
DU not bod J D Lewry. R J Kirfley . U A 
R o bi ns on. 

Bowing Welch a-0-44-(fc Brown 
2-0-14-0: Email 30-77-1: Smith S-0-G9-0: 
Hemp D-D-43-2: QUes B-3-49-3. 

Uwgfewai M J KJtchan and J. Lloyds. 



League Table 


p w 

Lenee (3) 8 8 

Yorks (10) 9 6 


Sussex 


Lancashire 


Leicestershire 


Gloucestershire 


Worcestershire 


Middlesex 


Warwickshire 


Derbyshire 


Somerset 


Glamorgan 


Essex 


Northants 


Leading county averages 


3 3 9 26 


10 25 57 4_ 


. 23 / 6 / 10 / 4 # 


6 / 21 / 5 / 9/7 


lx (18).... 9 5 

la (15)—. B 5 

I (2) 8 4 

i*(1) . B 4 


DERBYSHIRE . 


SOMERSET 



CL Hoover 
APyvbui 
It W T Key 


*T M Moody St Ruaaeil b Boil 26 

VS 5ot8nM c RussaU b Smith 1 

G A Hick c Windows b Lends ... tie 

DALeattieroalecBallbAncryna 3 

G R Haynes c Riwsell o Alleyna 6 

WPC Weston runout 87 

S R Lamptn e Alloyna b Cmdron 1 

SWK Ellis not out 2 

IS J Rhodes not ant .... . 1 

Extras (Rr4. w3. nbD 16 

Total (lor 7. 40 overs) 207 

PUof viluhslai 11.82.33. 101.173. 179. 
204. 

DM mi bed H J Chapman. R K 
Illingworth. 

BaoWtog Smith B-O-34-1. Lewis 
8-0-56-1; Cawdron 8-0-54-1. Altoyne 
8-0-31-2: Ban 6-1-28-1 


Nertbangtmw North am ptenaMra 
won by nine wickets. 


A G J Fraoar C Cunoh t. Rono 7 

*JL Langor not out 87 

OAShahc Walton b Pantoarthy 13 

P N WevLes b Rove — O 

fO C Nosh c Salas b Curran 23 

JC Pootay c Bolloy D Snaps ... 13 

K p Dutch b TayKK . 2S 

R L Johrrjon b Tvylo* . 7 

J P Hewitt b Collett 16 

R A Kootaborougn not out 1 

Extras (Ib9.w8.nb3) IB 

Taial ftar 8. 40 aver*) 206 

Mofvrldwiar14.4a.4t.lU. 125.175. 
IBS. 200 

Did not tad T F Bloomfield. 

Bun toi a. Ponbertny 5-0-28-1: Ross 
8-1-33-2: Taylor 8-1-29-2: FolloU 
8-0-52-1; Snaps 6-0-31-1: Curran 
4-0-23-1. 


G I Macmillan b Chapman . ii 

R I Dawson c & b Moody 30 

*M W Alteyne b LeaDierdale 36 

A J Wright c Lamptn b ilhngwcrOi 46 

TH C Russell c 8 b lUmgwanh B 

M G N Windows c & b Lexfterdalo . . IS 

T H C Hancock b LealharCalo O 

MC J Ball run out 1 

J Lewis not out _ . . . IB 

M J Cewdron not out . _ - - 17 

Extras (103. wfi. nt>2) .. 16 

Total (lor 0. 40 overs) 104 

FM Of Wickets: 18. 72. ICS. 119, 153. 155. 
157. 163. 

DM net bed A M Smith. 

B u s iRi Haynes 6-0-34-0. Chapman 
4-0-22-1; Lampin 6-0-24-0; ikxtfr 
8-0-37-1. Loamardak) 8-0-42-2; iltihg- 
worth 8-0-33-2. 

Umplreac H D Bird end P WiDey. 


Darbys (14). _ 9 3 4 0 2 16 

Matts (13) 7 3 3 1 0 14 

Warns [8) — 7 3 3 0 1 14 

Onrixstn (17) 9 2 4 1 2 14 

Obsses (11) 9 2 4 o 3 14 

Mortata (9) 9 2 5 0 2 12 

a— ■* (is)., a 2 s o i io 

BUm (13). 9 17 0 16 

■array (5) 7 0 6 0 1 2 

1907 pooWo n s In brackeB 

• MatOiaw Maynard Ml his highest 
score otthe season but could not prevent 
Glamorgan slipping to defoal by 
Leicaeieishtre in the AXA League at Pom- 
ypndd. Maynard scored 66 but wttsn 
he was sixth out wttli a total on 157 In Am 
35th aver. Gtarnorgan'a hopes ot 
rerdung tha 203 they (leaded dtaoppeerad 
■Mi Mm. 


MCC Trophy 


rbeufiiiib Cornwall 262 (REA 
Wilder 70: Roebuck 5-32). Devon 19*. 
Cornwall won by 68 rune DonetaBi 
Staffordshire 290-8 (IW E Stokes 111; 
Musgrovo 4-60). NoUnghomeMre 140 
(Wamble 4-30). Staftorostura won by 142 
runs. Fbuhwnovlssiti Hampehlre 
183 Berkshire 1B4-2[T A Radford TBno. J 
Hodgson 56no). Berkshire won by 
olg hi wickets JnmoBk NorBuunbo (lend 
160 1 Persons 4-39). Lincolnshire 
161-5. Lincolnshire won by five wlcketa 
lfbiBsMub Wales 220-8. Heretord- 
aWre 223-6 IMP Briers SBno. JPJ Sylves- 
ter 51). Herefordshire won by tour 
wtckots.Lakoafmnn Norfolk 322-8 (SJB 
Livermore n, G C Gold sm ith 52). 

E3scx 321-3 1 S Lcrtgo 98. C Sharp 65] 
Norfolk won by one run. Pa re ( Us 
Shropshire 240-9 IJBR Jones 72) Cum- 
berland 233. Shropshire won by 13 
rixts. 


AON TBOPHY (11 0, one day). Beat- 
ton CaravR Durham v Lancashire Hew 
pore Glamorgan v Worcestershire 
Hampshire v Gloucester- 
shire Never 5imn v Surrey. 

BMBrdb WwwteksWro > NannamMam 
shire B rad f o r d (Park Avonuet: York- 

iluro v Derbyshire 


150 37 S44 N 5-57 

otj a rat as 53« 

1.-7I 37 533 IT 57? 


M VRommg 

ISO 1 

41 

3J5 

21 

DWHwfv 

ISU 

38 

410 

23 

CL Hooper 

10> t 

dO 

428 

IS 


DURHAM 


OCBosn 

POCawgrod 

UJFawsi 


LANCASHIRE 


1 HO 

n 

M 


481 

1ST 

] 14 3 

«o 

k» 

i » t 

ato 

TV 

> ■ 4 

BP 

■oaf 


X 

mu 


13 

4L4T 

m era 

32 

Mo 



Gratae 




Isqltin Mmhwa 

UPBlbnT 

iDKSauMnr 


tao4 m 4» #4 

313 1 « w » 

2362 n 63 a 



JD Lowry 

UGBovon 

UAXarnn 


213.1 II SS f 

004 « 3® « 

150.1 34 45B 13 


, pickled CkMBUrft 


WARWiCKSHIRE 


MVKMgM 

ujPmf 

NMKSmUn 

■ 

• 

S 

7 

ID 

u 

■O 

i 

i 

a 

R 

414 

» 

411 

K> 

.iso < 

132 • 

M7 1 

IlMBlB 

T3* 

43 

MS 

14 

4-GO 1 


ai.i 

*• 

778 
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am 

B 
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NORTHANTS 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


ULIT MdLuya 
4IJ) tl HXiiry 

ea-eo KUCurtai 


IUI DEMjkalm 
aoJM JPTOyL* 

2 S.1S F*H09n 


OAHU 

T M UOiXit 
OALanreRMa 


10 D C72 

• f 414 

IT 1 <49 


i?jps to Devon 


DkUuSwnMM 314 $ 121 12 

GRHvynn 1W1 36 367 17 

5 R Lamehl 1302 ao i«e 14 


HAMPSHIRE 


NOTTS 


YORKSHIRE 


4. M Armen 

prmw 
* p mmmim 


. o w a jM 

3 i 1 Ik.' 

5 h 2 rer 



JP stecnenaon CS 19 ’50 > J-.'S 

A n UujOTuntuB AO J 22 JOB 13 4-31 

KAMMcUwn 141 24 <S9 16 (M01 


22.71 IIP Dowmon 
23.SS K P E.Wtl 
33 jCO MNDownn 


Cnbtm 134 1 30 337 a 

CEWMvWWM 1483 34 472 SC 

PMHiacNSMI WS, 57 571 23 


855 IMS 

S-D ISM 

3-22 24JD 





Brilarmic Assurance 
County Championship 


LANCASHIRE 

SURREY 


OM T u fl u t ib Lanca won by mi wiekctL 
SUmCY: First inning? 146 


First ki r d n gr (OvcrriigM. 111-6). 

*Wqslm Akram not oul .. U 

G Cnappto nol out O 

Extras |lb9. nD61 - - IS 

Total (tor 7 dec. 5i 5 overs) -.191 

Foflof wkkrts coot 1-9. 

Bow B ng Bidinoll 14-6-29-0; Beniamin 
12.5-1-37-2. Tudor 1E-5-3-5: A J Hoi- 
lloaka b-2-17-0: Amin J-1-6-0 
SURREY 5cmnd kwrings 

J DRatcliKo (b» DCn Apple 33 

I J Ward not oul . ... 81 

N Shahid not out 126 

Extras (bZ. Ib6. w2. nbci . 14 

Total (tor 1 dec, 44 1 Oven) 2(54 

Fad of w*cfcuCL3 

P wwrttt g IVaaim 5-1-11-C. Mjrtin M-JUJ; 
Green 6-6-3H' Chappih 4-7-5-1 wainn- 
vtn 8-0-S4). Lloyd b-i-ZS-l r.'ood S.t-0- 
800, Harvey >0-*8<i 
LANCASHIRE Soeorad innioqu 

P C Mdwwi b Benjamin 10 

N T Wood nal aul . . DO 

?JF Crawley st Body b Amin TB 

A Rlnlcit c Ward t> Elckncll 61 

GDLJcydc BCHolloakc 3 Eicknpli 1 

U E H3rvi!y W Out . . O 

Er'rasliM *1 ns?! . . 20 

Teinllfa'A 44 Severs' . 250 

Fan of vrlckotm Hr. lit. E3f r«- 
Dowflng Bicknell IA-MJ-i. Etmlanun 
1|-r-?5-t. Tudor '.l-l-^-C. B C HolliOjkO 
r-O-lJ-O Arunt-O-tW AJHollioakn 


WORCESTERSHfRE 20 HAMPSHIRE 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 3 DERBYSHIRE 


21 SOMERSET 
5 ESSEX 


Wrreolwi Wares won by tore wickets. 
QLOUCESTBRBHDIEi First Innings 
188 (D A Leetherdate 5-20). 

WORCCSTERSHmB 

U r a l I nnin Ba lavamlglK 111-6) 

0 A Lyamerdaie noioul 90 

P J Newport nut out 18 

Extras (««. nb4). 6 

TotjJ (lor 8 dec, 54 ovare) 122 

P q h Bw b- Wdlsh 17 4 4 4 5: Lewie 
15-5- 77-1: Smith 11-3-33-0. Alleyne 
11-4-18-2. 

OLOUCOrmHM Seeaad faataB* 

G I MacmiHon c 8 b Haynes 30 

T H C Hancock c 6 b Lampin .... . 20 

A J Wright ran out ... 13 

*M W Alleyne not out ..... . . ...... 43 

M G N Windows c Lampltt 

b Leather dale 0 

J Lewis c Weston b Lampin 3 

D R Huwson not out — — S 

Extras db M. r»8l . 22 

Tcnaiilor 5 doc. Movers) 141 

FbB of wfcbwtni 71. 71. 91. 95. 108 
Du wl big Newport 5-0-37-0; Haynes 
9-1-38-1. Lampin 8-0-31-2; Leemerdale 
5-WI-1. 

WORCESTERSHIRE Sweood tnabras 

%YPC Weston c BoD b Lewis . .... 29 

A Halve: c Hancock h Alleyne 99 

'TMMnodvc Macmillan b Smith. 49 

v S Soianki c Alloyna b Walsh 40 

D a L'toihcreaia c Hancock b Smnh . 14 

G R Havnos not out _ - 20 

IS. f(:od<r, nol out ........ IO 

E r!r,-_i i nb3i . . ...... 2 

TcLrt (iir s. zs oven) -.211 

Fai ot wkckoO 50. 60. U5. 173. 191. 
IV rwiU n g VV.n-.n ir-0-63-1. Smlh 

Eai: U-0; Lewra 6-1-39-1: 

Alleyn it n-3-T i- • 



todn gt l tkr: Hampshire won By five 
wichofs. 

MM WMIB First innings 350 [A 
Rollins 89) 

HAMPSHIRE 

Hnt h a ifci ui (ovomlght 210-4J 

*R A Smith not Out 104 

A D Mascarenhes net out .— - — 0 

Extras (b11.lbZ.w4.nb8) 29 

Total itor 4 dec. 7S over?) -- . _ 210 

DM not bah C A Ccreior. P R Whitaker . S 
D Udal. Pj Harboy, N A M McLean 
Bowrflng DeFreltas 22-6-54-1. Dean 
11-5-17-1; Aldred 16- i-25-t: Lacey 
16-5-53-1: Roberts 14-C-43-C 


A S Rollins c SSephonscn a Conner . 9 

M J Slater c Smith b Connor 14 

T A Tweats b Smith 44 

KJBamaanolag 44 

M ECassar nototn 24 

Extras (lbl.nD41.. 9 

Tciai (tor 3 doc. 29 overs'... 140 

PaB of wtchata: 19. ZB. i« 

Bawrflng McLoan 6 - 1 - 15 -C Conner 
5-1 -23- Z: Smllh 9- V-A3-’ . Wr .:a 9-' -38-0 


G W While c Tweats b Dean . . 7 

J P Steptwnow. c Rctwrs C L6CC, . 79 

P R Whilaker b Roborts 49 

•R A Snrth e Sub B Dofrc.sre ... 17 

TA N Ayrrnra rot cut 91 

A □ Moscarenhor. b Aldred . 91 

S D Ud.il net (JW 2 

Extras IbS. IS9 nS8) .... 23 

Taial (lor 5. Si 3 uiursi . - . - .281 

FMofwtchaCBi;. ITT. -50 -l: 
BowHagCoF'«lay tj-Z-5G-'. L'.in 
105- 5-51-1. Aldred 6 - 1 - 44 - ■. Lucy 
«3-S!-48-i. Rdbnfti : 7-; -CS- : . sc— trt* 
2-O-0-0 


■MB: Essex won by ono wicket 
60TCRSBTT First Inningj 231. 
ni Pi First inrangs (ortoded. 
■OMRSSTi Second Innings 68-6 
dec. 

ESSEX 

Se c ond ton U o a 

T J Prichard <bw b Rose ...... .. 2 

D DJ Robinson ibw b Rose 7 

A P Grayson c Bowler b Rosa . 22 

& G Low c Lothweii b Caddtok — . _ 33 

RC Irani nol out — - 127 

S D Peters e Ecdcattne b Bulbcck ._ 1 

TR J Romns tow b Mushtaq 42 

D R Law c Hat den b Caddidr .. . . .. 46 

A P Cowan e Tumor b Rose O 

MC lion b Rose 6 

PMSucn not out - 1 

Extras Ib3. Ib4. nolOl ... .17 

Total (tor 9. 7t.i ovore). - . 600 

Fxfta 3 29 36. 77. 84. 160. 273. 276. 275 
Bowrflng Caddick 25 1-5-125-ft Ftoso 
ZO-i-48-5. Bulbeck 11-0-56-1. Trpscoth- 
>Ck 5-1-15-0 Mushtaq 6-Z-40-1. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 7 
MIDDLESEX 7 


Final analysis 


CURRENT FORM 


WICKETKEEPERS 


BEST BOWLING 


i 

MPyavim 

3 

CXMha 

a 

JNRiunScs 

4 

S P JMB 

a 

MWAikyn® 

e 

OOrer 

T 

DCDoon 

a 

JPOnloy 

9 

ucumnco-rt 

10 

A HAymco 



MM 

MOJO 


4*11 

1040 


m 

9000 


M3 

47Jt 


-JC» 

0440 


.13? 140-00 


wo 

•MB 

□ 

XT 

04X0 

0 

3M 

4MX 

1 

311 

tt.tb 


1 U P£p.4.3M I Cur rum I 
a R J Slakny (YtjV.hirn) 
a R J Turner iSonw'jni 
4 h R Drnwn iMHMknv I 
9 k 0 STvjw (&UnvBrvwi| 


ctrer Tout 
JW 33 
nun as 
3310 za 
17 V 19 

10.0 i» 


1 

C AVhuah 

a 

MU Bod* 

a 

SUinhM 

4 

E 5 H Onrorn 

e 

A R C.10CCX 

• 

DDbory 

» 

MPBKX.nall 

B 

p JMsm.n 

9 

r.ptixrr 

to 

PMHylCIBXen 


423 

71 

30.14 

4TO 

21 

1M4 

347 

2D 

IMS 

so 

TO 

1M B 



10 

2141 

113 

1> 

31JM 

31V 

M 

flSJT 

m 

14 

10J1 

24 7 

]4 

ID-OP 




r.iiqs 356 lA L Pe-dorthy ICJno. M B Lave 
-5 it M Curran 61. DRjpiey‘1; 
BiMmf.p'dS-671 


GLAMORGAN 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

CertOfn l erre-, winnow;’ tv 'tZ 

nm 

LBCUTUSWMi F.re: n 

rP A Nixon ICtnc CCLxrt!.*' 

quaaOHOAfBFlrV.iT.ngS 74-2 

d ec 

£*-2B( fC 


j for (ho latest Team England news, top into www.grocntlagxo.ult 

. SUPPORTING TEAM ENSLAttfrOtf THE MA& TOSLOfRY 


, W LUrwc wmiabMui a-iy 

I A Du c Sim-rtcm b Lewis . . 

U j Ptiwcii c Nicon b Low s - 

‘M P Maypor d run cut - . - - 
P A Ccttov e Dax.r E 
G P BiiJtIvt ISw B Low s 
1» D ’ihaw 6 SvK'TQ t Bfi^rri 
GD ihjmas itwt £r.rr;;r . „ 
AjciilnunncLmt bDr.ib.T - 
D A C -jikpr nor ou: . . _ . . 

OTPirkinbEtimsan .. ... 

Extras ‘b4 157. -b4 .. . 

Total ;54ovrrsl _ ... ..... 

Btf *f wttkmtm 3C 32. X. - X . *C * 
113 !27 144 

BowfiwgMuilal'x T-J-7-47.J Lu*.i 

1(L5-4.-^ Wel'l S- 3-23-0 Dw n 
5-T-12-0. B rmw 9 -£— a— f 


«5( IQSPX 

WARWICKSHIRE 

NevaeWanneksiUiearaaby flics 

rings and 32 rum 

WAJfMnCKSMMMl FirC 

4*M da; in V height 1*9. M j Power ; 

T L Pnrncv 53 nc. J 3 Lewry 4-CS 

SUSSEX: Firs! irnirvji 11? (M P?irsc 

64|. 

SUSSEX 

legend Innbise ir.vemijht fj-V 

M T E Pr.raj c Lara fc Sreito . ..... 

M Newril c hr.ghlSG di’o .. ._ 

■C J Adam; b Sm.ih .. . . 

M G Bevan : hrejr* d C-n 

J H Carpontcr c Wdcn t CT.'.m 

A D Edwards run tm; ... _ ... 

tSHumohncsc Brown bCr>.?i . ... 

PJKctleynolOut 

J D LCwry c hmght b Qrdc.ns . ... 

U A Reemsen e Powo;; s 5"i9> . . . 
Extras ibi. ibf. nbit: ... 

To'ji nr? 5 ovorei - s 

M ef vdekete 53 Si 207 773 V.' 
248.251 

Doadtog Glddm rr Brcwn 

17-M6-0 Wclctl 15-4-43-:. G.l« 
4i-is-47-£ Siwt!*35-0-r:-» 


J -■ L La’TCr no; out ■ 5i 

I P A Kcr.loboroiiah noJcuT . II 

] Extras >w 2 . reCl - I 

! ■7cisiito*-3(!»e.?3c'»a«'sj . 6i 

I DU not befcUW Gattrng. C * Shah DC 
t "jyh. *!K R Brcmr-i P hi Web* rrt. N D Mar ■ 
■ I T. . P MewiS T F EUocmlroid. PCD 
; Tutoe'i 

> SowilBg Lb)-«- 7-0-42-2 A J C-nX’n 

j * J-T-3J-3 


■ . L Lar 3h - res hurl . . ... 

I A A X.pR’chTToujh ibw b Ma'rc'm 
! MWGJ7.ngc3LarrenbFq|iea . • 

j C 4 Shane iVi'itTDMj Com . t 

•• C C NO'.h : Bs '»T, b O p Swar n . 

_• P N Anex« 0 F;:'oS ...... 

*•» R Enowf ncl cu 1 . _ ... 

.'Plrv SmpUl . -- 

j Eittti i(S*.rb4, 

j Tow 'in f S2wtr;i .. Ii 

; Fofl of wickatsr 7 a? 2?. 73 37 
) Bowflw g Mjl— (jj-a-C-?. Rncr* 
j 74-3-31-C. 8-1-15-7. SPEeinn 


KENT 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

C wif— b er y i Kant wtr- ty to-rc 

BOmNCMAMSHBtElF.re; nr.ngv 
3C3.JEP CoSlah S2. R T F’tinsn 
FWm.nS 

KUfTi Fm nvurvgs 7S3 dec ,P. TV T 
Key TIC Franks 4-lKt 


HIGH FLYERS 


1 u A H«t( iilVDrestun.nir9i 
Z JL Largrw (MukHnaoxI 

3 Xi 0 Love iNciriiianh ■ 

4 OF Jorrma iGlamorgani 
• IF Vaughan jisoaMri-r 

B DA Loaoier nak. ndnannino 
7 K J DamoOiDerey-bufti 
B M n Alioym- [Olcucil 
B C J «iani iCurxiii 
IO f.Ci Law lEaani! 

Ba wB ne Total 

i C * Waiv tGfcte-1 

> ESN Gi'ldm |V9 arwiABMiB' 

> MW D*m iOu>%.imi 

e » n isaadu i vernation 

5 0JMarniiV4.iDu.'kiT.: 

a M P Die* no" I’wnevi 
7 DC Uaicoim (Tiimijnix, 

B AbUuWVkOicnVntihnn-. 

9 rji.'4ll-| 

10 DuCort ifcriTfbrri 


BEST PARTNERSHIPS 


lot wtekot 

Huirnn Oruqii (Durham r Cam Umn 

M nriefcot 

Lanmir.-njinprai.jin iMiddi v ubmi 

3td wlchet 

Dr.-tiriVoa: I'loivr. V Oerliv-Jiun, 

AOtwicM 

DarmuCj^ur IDi-rTw. * 'jj . j-ii 

Bth nicker 

Lnyi-rnipkiy INMniin » Glum, 

«th wtctal 

D'lon.'; ilUngnaod [Dm nun vW.iiX -1 

7 Hi nickel 

Wi. li.vHcmn (IIMJ. r Glx'ni 

eBMciid 

Cnri PrFi.-itoi IDerhy- » 

BVi ntekai 

riuunll.'Sniiin iGlaiirr. < I .ex- 1 

lOfh nickel 

texlni.n.-irnu-.in irwluin x I cm) 


FASTEST HUNDREDS 


t A r<:a*h r. ?j(Hnanr.l 

3 J I -IP-. N tilnur' I 

3 u * a.tin ?- ■■w fi 

4 * f|»*n«n *• Ml rtf* i 

B 1 iv L int ”1 

a v w. <1 viv CiL.,5. .. 

7 hLMN |l L'*l U*B| 

0 A r ' .»«. P |f I 

9 V ?L *P ri IV I|r>i!i. > in: \ 
IQ N '.‘Hflfv Pu* P i'mii 


1 cwnno rrortwilre eotoucsl S-98 

2 R J Khlkiy (Sulsox • Nattsl 7-28 

3 3 Muchlaq (Sunny » KVaro) 7-41 

4 M M Barren INC4H v SomervrQ 7-73 

5 RL Johnson (Mlddr vSecmmatl 7-OS 


1 CA WahlrlGtoumv Wartil 12-153 
3 M RonrrUov (Wares vOrfardU) 11-116 

3 ? Mu-Ihhn I Surrey * Worca) 11-137 

4 ESN OkHin* (Warii » Waver. | 11 -ISA 

5 C E W irtvnfn.iod (Voril v Dmbysl 9-00 


DUCK HUNTERS 


1 N J Speak (Durtvunl 15 

2 M M Bee* (Durham) 10 

3 U Aftaal (Nam) 1? 

4-N1IK 5m Wl (WarwiCkSMre) 13 
5 W M Noon [TJotej 5 


WCreft6C£-- - • s.V-rj 

zitttKCC'' 1 . -'.‘VMS 


n^o tT'^- 

'Ztttti. < Devsr: tt^cofcfl.T 


™ F" w T-vr..,v. r^n 

^Ssis-v::" i .: 5-:Heaaj 


ad'-fe-'- . 




BIG HITTERS 


1 •, AHirX IWartoMomhlre) 
3 J LLiryjur 

3 Dnvi-.<iori9hm>l 

4 14 fl n.uTipratiL-.h 

5 UW Allityi J- I'jlouc-.l 


LOWS & HIGHS 


HOW OUT 


MWAUryno [Gtoucil 
NU k Snvm iWximAnn'oi 
i D Blarxnon rtVOyM.ii)! 

□ P Osow (Wurwicixnlro) 
Sjnroec: nvor cunwJ iitfi) 

ITC hH'a cSuuaxi 
P A Cauy (SURWsanl 
0 C Lem (Manmckiraiai 
J Lawn |Gb»ci| 
a A Xfcix r.Vorcaalrmmui 


P □ Be -In ISomorxoii 
D D J Bownw lEiuwl 
ii A Gougn iDtrffaini 
uwpe rOioueu 
p R p T.ixra inroi 


COUNTY TOTALS 


«e too polite 


urc the iin 


1 

N'lrthants (v OJLSinorgar] 

. 712 

2 

Worcnsiamhiie |v 

S37-M 

3 

Dnrbyahira ;v Suisn.l 

593 

4 

Surrov Hamrsftiroi 

891 

5 <yjmoFgan \j ftomanxa: 

IMflt 

503 


3urtiem i« lonui-qi 

74 


Kom .v Suitor* 

08 


•jliw-intwt-wo |« Clanurgen; 

09 


Deri- wr-iro > v tt a'.v .-ijJiBni 

90 


L(*i^nl<«r7*)i»# ■ v 

103 


feK---..;--. -- 


County Championship results and fixtures 


laaond bwdagi Israrr-cpr VV-l i 

V P DsAiran rrM Tun 1 

J £ P Ga.i-nn p Pn-v.pr. SC 

R7P.*r. , v^ioKoybl f lwr v n7 ■ ■ ■ 78 

f c Fulfill t>Ph-ll'33 .... II 

GF AigherbDa lePtra 61 

PJ frank* ntf OP* ■ • — -■ - 6 fl 

fCMik neodmeoul - . 4 

ExbOS'lbVwf, rb<) ■ 

Tc;at i*-ar 5 dec. sc 4 overs i 301 

FaB of wtdratm 14. 154 174. 134 
■owi n g McCacua 1<M-7D-1. Ph:»ipn 
J5-3-56- 2, Fleming 16 *6 6 - t . Do la 
Pena 1 7-0-73-1 H u opnr 15-2 -37-C. 
v.-nxv 4-3-31-g. Ward : -3-4-'; 


DP Pulton cRoti men bFrantt . 20 

H W 7 Key e a b Strong 45 

MV Fleming hwrb Strang 18 

C L Hoopm U Read b Atzenl ... . 126 

A P Weds not cut — . 78 

7 R Ward c Dm e mnr. a Ftranj . . 3 

MJWDikcr7 4bS>»n>; .... 1 

"ISA Marih c Rotoracn b 5<'ang 1 

UJltoCaaiM resort ... 29 

Ext'OStbiO It* nb*l . .. ... 23 

Tetif par 7. 55DoveNi'i.. 334 
FMfa 33. 74. 113- 347. 2:6 2E1. 7S3. 
flewfleg Bewen S-O-63-tt. Franks 
6-2-49-1; Sbang 23-1-1*6-5. AtZBJi 
1 * V-41-1. Dcwman 1-0-5H2 


APRIL 17 


DntAI l?4i ot Hem Cl trv U4 »ckJ‘C. 
Gancrt w i * (IIP "Jrjirr. 14. by 1 j 1 nrr. 
h"C (Jo- M WUcfSe- c.'ili L-w x-.-Ti 
rkjnr^ |7t Jn«a <rl'llomi.HI'3*C*'7' < .n-i‘ I 
rw.V.'i (TCI M Lx .uKhj^ F7r tv Nn w".t 'll 
wowcushve rifii onwr no n CXjrrvxn 1 : « 

WcT;tr.nmEr*'*f4i0y -j/woir v. 

r-jihstwa C7, D 1 StfWjRil l4i b, 71L tuna 


APRIL 23 


Gtoics ITT M Djrhiri Ml t-r 4i, rum 
fil dton wfji Sus-j-< i» ti 
dumxaxi iT) an w.m hieri 1 -a 
HBK3i!ndmw aflh li-marr. <U 
LAfte#awn ui <ttw «■» ULddtec' 1 
LP»^a to f- Ju - a ( 71 drew onto IVorcnitor'Jxm (71 
Sownt (5 1 Otw w>ih •ijr.-ttorrerr J»n< fri 
G-xit-i £74- bl KWhs lit t» r ns and 4-.»nma 
Vmk tH-r Ct Dcrt'/ih re (C ty 1 ( 1 rjna 


MAY 13 


(V-rkr (231 tl Domvs Ml tv mrs end nj-i 

DjfMm » Ei!*m (TWruxto) 

utcs Ciibl Gtoucn Ml by nm ocl-T. 

-xurmy C4|bi Karat CT0V »»>'■. V*) l;-4 rura 
xLancashiBfCsnicnxjrr! 

MrVNmr x y Semereel (Lord ; 1 

NrWwrts (73) H' VWWw 14) by wjhi iMheta 

Susiox era Di NefKK3b l ‘£.<r ackiPs 


Kvi(ai7 ^t-l ijfcxik-* ii .N.K lurr-i, 1 , r. 
fiivt'KPifsili'iih, n •tlii.i-i uni 

--•■».*v4 1 *M .V.iiXi -liLv -l fii a‘>- r 

j«Ti>,Vr ;-l ilVJf.-I.H J-r.. ,’.i 1 r.i 
-jnvi A>ibl (ml 1 -.: X,- — •n-r. 

■ tvkShrx r 1 . im*vi -ir, L n - l- -i 


JUNE 1 1 


[1||HI I--I (1-1 ■ *ir at V. 1 P 1 r ( Jrto.in u 4 -nrwrn 1-11 

r- -un<7|.Wvx rwih^un, 1 tl li 

ClQJiVi — in i’'iur>» vlh e.' irj-Jicjitfi.r 1 ) 

O-x '. bl Ww* . . I. u, t -V nor. 
Loe.T.-.rprw'itt'.^n^i — I nn 

kmea-JM- jw-> ,v Ji.-n nUliPj.|.-|7| 
tixkiFmurl-. In. r.irvH.'vnirrr-.ini.V 


JUNE 17 


tv ri 1 .To f- : «r«"<’ll1l bl • l-nv- H>4 
Hwii .'.Tl bl CS 4) r j- 1 ;.| r- , ||«M .kqr . 

F ,_ il .7i' > II *,r-n |~ I V If 1 . ■> rev*. J- 
Lr ;-,(t'7)UGI.r!--iiLX‘l1ilr. Uiinor; 
LniL.irJai- 1 ,- 11 1: jri yisio tninu-kif- 

U-lfllcXIHil.iiV.H'-lTi-n.ni iflii M.7in>-, 1 

W.r>: -1 r* -«ir.-> » HI ! v rnciiki’ uui T njii- 

If.rrr •Al|.tr,i,. lk -,f i rxy 11 .- jncc. r-. 
■|ink.t-rf» r-'.l-8.-k«HI?,t-, 'IX..I.1-. 


JUNE 26 


MAY 21' 


Iol'iJ— liti.i ;'4i'.V'» iLro-’.-'J'ii-. 
MOlPrerxy L‘W iWSkivCtL T. (ilh^ti.^ 

Nonr r-y ion rmurr a rt jn - 1 . ym llimi! i#«J. * 1 
xoi.o.i 

WTXWKk llutot LYtt.tT ji.- ■ldy,,uJ. m 


LanuEhru (? Ji ta Elv i5i tv sown wxjknla 
Gtou£5ir3IWYn*r.M:b) JXHun.-. 
tun Df) bt Dutam Miby inMn^s m 27 nira 
LikyrJwJhiriiJJl dnux win Kirrachanrn 
kfMiflanx m; (jpriw miv Wlv c rvtcnimi ■ in) 
Ncvbwib fft ihw* unto Givn-j-ji, ;i 1 1 
Stxnset [719 tat Sumv aifiv IlS nrc. 
DwtVJnm Cffl tl Su-. 4>i HTwcn «* 
NolfcPlJHWorts'iitv^ witkotn 


MAY 29 


Ckxhsm CDM Notts (FI by night ni.-s.-r: 
Lto-.rUMDraDyiMiOy Jarjrs 
hWdr ca ts Glam (.* bymnn w^ktr. 
5uvry ff 3i tl Ifcff (4i by mronpwBM 3nmn-. 
IDWMMdW ill) rttow nfli 1 fli 


JULY 1 


JUNE 3 


PfflnrJWM V Er. r-v Tint.ri 

DuNiri r ln:c-lrrJtfr.irb,lniul^.| 

CU"k«ijan r.-im-,;tnci 
Hflrrj^ro. i\ 1 ,x.. .'nr-r^ili, xrpT j.i 
ktnlv r r«h-J«T> (Mid ' J.jrii'i 
NLitriitcrni^o-n v LV (.Jfc -j-tiTni>t| l ii.jiji>i 
vCehic' x-tiHov- > 

YMt-MIlvstsuiV *ktolin<n|4.nr- l tini' 
ilVrmi*!ril 


JULY 14 


OkTX/rarr-fnnni ;Vr-v-> .Cixrrifunn 

L«C0-X«m V W- "r.if-Jiitf.ii, iI.vUlbi.i 

iTOTkrrtimv rx'TV-imfikjii-ji.init .*•. t.,j 


JULY 15 


W ra«-t^nvH»nr , ltinlTil ^. l -l,» ii 
Vixl Jih.-vH. Ilu -|l> im-Jurv-Gcnm'.JSix./'i 


JULY 22 


(Tat-n. tin. , Lv4.riurriCJ4-^ib.an 

iji ii,'Ji~]jx v -,-xi. v TC ; -»("i3prt 01 L 

’Lvi.r -ixn- .v m'- junrr-Jiir— ."Pon^rm-rthi 
(4. Llir-. •» 1 ■cix-jifr-iLLr a -,1 
H'-di- bii| 4"n -jsih « DiitTi'.fnre |firath.i m pl 3 n) 
,D>nlLvniTynlori) 


JULY 23 


W.c-.-n E-.- ( i, iC-J.insl.-iri 


JULY 30 


P-iriy-Jw-u hcnl lOcrrirl 

Ku-t.-Jji.-i, Out run (Cadlktotol an) 

J-7XGI .i»rr*-.-|irer» In Jrn.(OUTrjllrvTj) 
Hr-at- . *ir>i1hjri;uiTira4 Breton 
'mr- v - f-i-.vj. rtht'Ox -d) 
[Virv..>Jyi-i GLnncuT.ip lEflntosloii; 
Wixsi-.n-rawi-v TetVJm ■ <VYorc«tra) 


AUGUST 5 


C VTvi'Ainhx'siiii.CtK-trrr.tonb 

kMitv H ■>t'fi.-Aip,(C.LntorthK}l 

Lin. -tihBnvCtoiKritor-.hTCiOklTr.nfcrt) 

I.--* •-JilJujnu SoltXjr-Jl! (LouVWrTl 
VirtFLi',,.. . W.TTWiiiXSlum iLrxe'CI 
' 0 ^ v Hi iftmn (Ei^ttroynH 

tv-, r s i. rJniiv iKkldrrrTwrtiV) 


AUGUST 6 


7npi- V * Lk 1 LvLhn 0 iThil Ova? 


AUGUST 14 


Uvivdiw. X Werwsfre^clDrrfjy) 
rhx.LBH V riynrenift ikvMadui 
Lii u- -Tiv .iixnuxjmi (Unreal) 
H.v"i , -i,,..y£.. 1 . J (fv^rnoumi 
- w « -J< V »|, nnnirmlorTjreintTflixili.nl 
umpm* (Here) 

••-1, 4or<> v L.vtvjvn iHmkngkiv.' 


AUGUST 19 


" "’'/‘■■vv-isuxniRiviradiA 
, - , K--i>:r-J^shir‘i(ColGnrv^<xl 
v UV'1'i.llTwJluo iCjntnrtavyl 
•• •-.i-r-jwc u r.nkffl.ry-xHjExi.-Jrn 
k-rtu on. > W.Wi-. IN.vmaiTipl-4,) 

L T*- .(’■ni'.iikv V Sramy (Tnvit tliKhtoi 

■ txt^rehitofT.tuntoni 


AUGUST 20 


CortArelwe v Curham Orsrby? 

Nenionif Jrxchaa v Km (Nctttmmplon) 
IwmfxTiarirevro u u*»sier3i-re iWoWep CCt 

V HxrcslMD (Hurel 

kVcrwsaorswti v Warw^srjro MN Kestofl 
I'crhslwu » ESCE4 (Bcarttotoughi 


AUGUST 27 


AUGUST 30 


Sussex v Gumerac Hove) 


AUGUST 31 


SEPTEMBER 1 










Dixhore V Surrey (Rhrerstt* 

Oanxssan v CxwtvsJwu (Caidflt) 

Kent * Sorer: « iCahtrituyi 
fjhMe{tar*mv ESSOA (U^MStnr) 
MnJSossx v OxjccrecrsMra iad's) 
NattumpaxHttmvSHSsexiNLroiairilbn: 
Nonmcfl«mRn> v uncastirortmct BrtdjN 
WoKordasNni v HanvsMm (VV&tsesBi • 
YtohsfamvWaftwriiawBlH MJ i a ygl 
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A side-on glance at cricket 



& ' •lafe 




" it I 3 'T 




R«d»artte Kfief teitcholl Jonl HoWerNoddy Bflcrrreon TMan 

The Old Grey Whistle Test XI They 
coufd have sung fortheir suppers 

B rian Letmuy MCC, Sta ffs and something of a MntnrhftaH' 
ai3rBe — cCartntw "^^>^^GanerEa“'vtfa3 no fool on the hW 






■ • - 

' p" f ; '>V- • ^ 


The Pickled Beaut 



The Hack Hutch 


The Beeb Tube 



Six steps to Devon 



! <f*n$ KiOTOWh.for htS^bSty tospfo, aswasHfadfanl AffcwtfgM; inventor pf the Spnrang 
^ed vsrfth Wfeef <rf Pdrtura^s J«myPqweO, Her namesake. Lord Baden- 
to-algdodteht wrefe pole position, something NBcbaef Schn- 
tteiaceiebratad.forexbairespeedredanunprecficiabtesenseof 
toM&r&iThewlis, Greenwich.} 


are route fexfrdspe#^ persona^ to Nor th amptonshire's ag^ 
to#»ari»4fasBbetaw.7rasweek> starting-point: Aft Bacher 


¥ 'V*'fr iW“ i!B 

1 Hi if 

^hfe;X ft 

•;* •■vja 




SJSSSSSS 




store Aming toma n 
qr uogBtsmaii -tiirned-Lan-' 
cashirs.ctfBe who played his • 
last be at 47. Known as “Flat 
Jack”, a post-ironic reference 
. to tbemkii Everest that 
passed for. his tummy? Not at 
; a8: he simply didn’t buy all 
that romantic tosh about 
flight and loop. ‘ 

Hemic faffing Decided weak* 

' neE&Ibrti&ip butties. Not that 
this stopped him from setting 
SKrver records for career 
wickets (SIX catches (27).and . 
snapped belts (approx 32D>. 

Big shout 

. Murmurs from 
f the outfield 


. “I'm not allowed to do that .” 
Prince Hwiydecfines Nassef ; 
Hussajn’s offer to contrbute'to 
benefit brochure. . 

. “The only man to have played 
Gr^t-<±*ss cricket an d topped . 
the chart?.” 

SfrltaiVesus Christ 
Thfe^otto" Bice puts a 
rew Hh on Sir Geaff Hursts 
£ssox career {D&OvLeic^. . 

“He was certainly cut Like a 

Jew"- . : 

JUT Cower confirms Percy' • 



Gubby’s Folly ^ 
The Silly Sausage 


fl * f 18 


Face off . . . Allan Donald stares in disbelief at Nasser Hussain as the paceman’s appeal for a catch is turned down photograph: Adrian mjfirell 

Burki demands improved discipline 


Paul Weaver sees Ramprakash punished in a Lord’s Test which 
although finishing early saw plenty of controversial decisions 



J AVED BURKI, the In- 
ternational Cricket 
Council referee, will 
demand a higher level 
of discipline at a meeting 
with the captains and man- 
agement teams of both Eng- 
land and South Africa on | 
the eve of the third Test 
which starts at Old Traf- | 
forjl on Thursday week. 

Such meetings take place 
before every Test match 
but on this occasion Burki, 
who is officiating for the 
series, will register his dis- 
appointment with the dis- 
sent shown by players from 
both sides daring the 
Lord's Test. 

Burki fined Mark Ram- 
prakash £850 and gave him 
a one-match suspension, 
which will be suspended for 
six months, over his reac- 
tion to his first-innings dis- 
missal. when he appeared 


tethered to his crease after 
being given ont by the Aus- 
tralian umpire Darrell Hair 
and then made a comment 
on his way back to the pa- 
vilion. Hie announcement 
of the player’s punishment 
was delayed because Ram- 
prakash did not want it , 
made public before his i 
second innings. He Is the 
first Englishman to be 
given a match suspension 
by the ICC. 

Burki, however, perhaps 
unwilling to appear like 
one of those Fifa referees 
after a meeting with the 
president Sepp Blatter, 
resisted the temptation to 
wave a fistful of red cards 
at Alec Stewart and Allan 
Donald, who both regis- 
tered animated disapproval 
with umpiring decisions. 

For England tw« match 
carried uneasy echoes of 


| their previous Test meeting 
with South Africa at 
Lord's. Then they were also 
heavily beaten and their 
captain Mike Atherton nar- 
rowly escaped the sack 
after the infamous “dirt-in- 
th e-pocket” scandal. 

Stewart's behaviour yes- 
terday was hardly on that 
scale but after being given 
out caught behind he shook 
his head with disbelief 
throughout his long trudge 
to the pavilion and repeat- 
edly looked over his 1 
shoulder for confirmation | 
of his grievance on the 
video-replay screen. 

The emphatic nature of 
South Africa's victory can 
only dismay an En gl and 
side who fed. man for man, 
that they are the stronger 
team. Certainly most 
Judges, compiling a single 
team from the 22 here. 


| would select six or seven 
En glishman, with Donald, 
Shaun Pollock. Gary Kir- 
sten and Jaqnes Kallis the 
main challengers. 

But once again South Af- 
rica played the. harder 
match cricket. In the field, 
at least, they are clearly the 
better side and this was 
their third victory over 
England in 10 Tests since 
their return to the interna- 
tional game: England have 
won only once. 

Stewart, however, was 
doggedly optimistic about 
England's chances. ‘They 
did ns here, which is why 
they lead 1 - 0 , hut we know 
the code to beat them from 
Edghaston. If you look back 
at our recent series you 
will see that there isn't 
much in it 

“You have to give them 
credit because they played 
well and you can't say our 
guys got out to bad shots. 
The ball swung and we got 
out We came to t h is game 
slightly ahead on points. 


we’re leaving it slightly be- 
hind. But I feel we will go 
into the next match feeling 
we have a great chance of 
beating them after going 
close in Birmingham,” 

The South Africa captain 
Hansie Cronje said: The 
ball certainly swung around 
on day one or two but we 
would have hatted first if we 
had won the toss, we didn’t 
want to bat last. We needed 
a little luck but Jonty 
Rhodes is the ideal batsman 
in that situation. We did a 
lot of soul-searching after 
the performance of onr 
bowlers in Birmingham but 
we've come back welL 
“We did well to bowl 
them out for no but before 
we went out there we had a 
team meeting and our tar- 
get was 120. Even our 12th 
man played his part today. 

“When Brian McMillan 
walked past the umpire 
George Sharp he remarked 
that he wasn’t giving many 
decisions. Suddenly six 
batsmen were gone!” 


Championship: Lancashire v Surrey 

Flintoff blasts 
34 in an over 



O N another black day 
for English cricket, 
Adam Hollioake at 
least was prepared to identify 
a silver lining, having wit- 
nessed a truly remarkable in- 
nings from the young Lanca- 
shire batsman Andy Flintoff. i 
Flintoff hit 61 from 24 balls, j 
including 34 in an aver from 
his former England imder-19 
team-mate Alex Tudor, as 
Lancashire romped to a vic- 
tory target of 250 from S3 overs 
with almost nine to spare. 

“It was awesome,” said Hol- 
lioake. “I was standing at 
backward point thinking to 
myself that anyone who says 
there is no young talent in 
E nglis h cricket should come 
and watch these two guys. 

“Alex had got Flintoff for a 
duck in the first innings, and 
Flintoff responds like that." 

Flintoff came to the crease 
in the 34th over with Lanca- 
shire two wickets down and 
needing a further 99 from just 
over 19 overs. He stated his 
intentions by driving Rupesh 
Amin, Surrey’s young left- 
arm spinner, for an effortless 
straight boundary. But the 


real carnage cam* in the 41st 
over, bowled by Tudor, who 
had taken five wickets in the 
first innin gs. Flintoff hit the 
first ball, a no-ball, for six. 
The next four went for four, 
fhp third completing his 20- 
hall half-century, the fourth 
off another no ball He hit the 
next two for six but foiled to 
connect with, the eighth and 
last delivery, and so had to 
settle for 34 off the over. It 
equalled the Lancashire re- 
cord set by Frank Hayes off 
the bowling of Malcolm Nash 
at Swansea in 1977. 

At the start of the next over, 
Flintoff holed out to deep mid- 
wicket. leaving Nathan Wood, 
who ended unbeaten on 80, to 
complete Lancashire’s second 
consecutive championship 
victory. It takes than to fifth 
In the table, 20 points behind 
Surrey, with a game in hand. 

Wasim Akram, the Lanca- 
shire captain, has already 
marie his views on Flintoff 
clear: “If he was from Paki- 
stan, he would already have 
played Test cricket’’ And the 
next Test is at Old Trafford in 
a fortnight 


on 0171-7134107 


Sport in brief 

Ice Hockey 

Tbe Superleague has bought 
back its franchise for the 
North-eastern area from the 
Newcastle Sporting Club, 
owner of the Newcastle Co- 
bras for the last two years, 
writes Vic Botehelder. The 
league will operate the team 
itself until a new owner can 
be found. 

Having already lost Basing- 
stoke and replaced them with 
a new team at London Arena, 
the move ensures the Super- 
league will enter its third sea- 
son with tbe same number of 
clubs, eight as it began. The 
future of the Newcastle dub 
had been in doubt since they 


finished bottom of the league 
last season- 

Footliall 

Plymouth Argyle have sacked 
their manager Mick Jones, 
who was in charge last season , 
after taking over at the Third 
Division club from Neil War- 
nock before Plymouth were 

relegated- Favourites to take 
over at Home Park are Kevin 
Hodges and Steve McCall, 
who led Torquay to the Third 
Division play-off finals. The 
Swedish defender Joachim 
Bjcrklund has completed Ms 
£2.2 million move from 
Rangers to Valencia. 

Sailing 

Peter Qutterb lick's Spirit cf 
England, tbe Round the 
Island Race leader, is ex- 



Wk M AL LOYE's colleagues 
|\ /I could be forgiven for 
I V 1 wondering whether he 
is wandering around in a pur- 
ple haze. Northamptonshire's 
insatiable Comiahman, his 
bat seemingly as broad as the 
late Colin Mflbum's beam, 
made 108 off 118 balls at Wan- 
tage Road to prevent Middle- 
sex from taking adv antag e of 
the leaders Lancashire’s pre- 
vious engagement and bounc- 
ing back to the top of the AXA 
League. 

The visitors were indebted 
to Justin Langer, who suf- 
fered a blow to the head from 
Franklyn Rose in Saturday’s 
championship fixture but 
gritted his teeth to make an 
undefeated 87, yet support 

was minimal and an eventual 

total of 205 for eight was for 
too modest. So modest, in fact, 
that Loye and his captain 
Kevin Curran (54 not out) 
sealed a nine- wicket win — 
only their side’s second of the 
ca mpaign — with almost four 
overs to spare. 

Essex too were denied in 
their efforts to re claim the 
leadership, losing by seven 
wickets at Bath under Duck- 


pected in Lowestoft, the 
fourth stop-over port, at 
around midday today, writes 
Bob Fisher. The 43ft trimaran 
left Lerwick on midday on 
Friday and has made slow 
progress on the 470-mlle leg. 

Golf 

Sweden’s Mats Lanner 
shrugged off his poor form to 
win thp Madeira Tsbmd Open 
by a single stroke, the third 
European Tour victory of bis 
career. Lanner, who also won 
bene in 1994. made up a two- 
shot overnight defici t to edge 
out Stephen Scahill of New 
Zealand. Lanner. 37, fired a 
final round of 73 on the par-72 
Santo da' Serra course for a 
four-round aggregate of 277. 
England's Andrew Beal fin- 
ished third after scoring 73. 





















How they line up at Wimbledon 
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Men’s singles 

(1) P Sampras (US) v D HrDaty (Slovak) 

M TiBstrom (Sure) v M Washington (US) 

D Nestor (Can) v T Enqvist (Swe) 

S Draper (Aus) v R Schooler (Get) 

K Alarm (Mor) v B Macphle (US) 

M Da mm (Cz) v C Grosjean (Frj 
R Vasek (Cz| v O Gross (Get) 

C Van Garsse (Bel) v (16) F Mantilla (Sp) 

(10) A Corretja (Sp) v J GimebSob (US) 

J KnppscMd iGeri v M Woodfonfe (Aus) 

P Haarhuts (Neta) v J Tarango (US) 

G Kuerten (Bra) v J StCftenCerg iAjjsI 
L Arnold (Arg) v B Ukhrach iCz) 

D Bracoah (Tia) v M Lee iGB) 

A O'Bnen (US) v K Carlsen (Den) 

M Philip poussrs (Aus) v (7) Y Kafelnikov (Rus) 

(3) P Korda (Cz) v J Sancnez (Sp) 

S CamptvHl (US) v F Dewufl (Bel) 

□ Snpslcrd (GB) v J Golmard (Fr* 

D Wheaton (US) v N Escude (Fr> 

S Larsau (Cam v R Reneberg (US) 
j Van Ledum (Mean v G Rjcut iFn 
T Haas (Ger) v R Delgado (Part 
A CaUtra-.a !Sp; v (13) A Agassi (US) 

(ID T Henman (GB) v J Novak (Cz) 

T Ke’cla (F«ni v D Nj-nlw. (RSA) 

J-M Gant.:; iL'Sj « S Scr-a'-ken (Neth) 

B Slack lZ:mi » R Frc-TOcrg (Ausi 
M Ptftfusv (GB) v M Giasnlsson (Swe) 

J Viirca (Sp.. M Cnang (US) 

7 NjC3!'i i Swe! v H fijrrw (Arg) 

I Heuterge' (Sun v (6) P Rafter (Aus) 


H ol der Pete Samp— 


fill 





(5) C Moya (Sp) v M Bhupathi (Ind) 

A Richardson (GB) v H Arazl (Mar) 

S SargsUn (Arm) v A Portas (Sp) 

M Rlypm (Uru) v M Larsson (Swe) 

N Lapena (Ecu) v D Prtnos* (Gar) 

J Swmertak (Neth) v S Dosedel (Cz) 

S pescosntidQ (lta| v J-A Martn (Sp) 

O Dfluaa (US) v (11) J Bjortanan (Swe) 


(14) G Ivani s evic (Cro) v G Stafford (SA) 
M Safin (Rus) v A Medvedev (Ufa) 


j — (i4| G ivamaovK 

| • — M Safin (Rus) v A 

| j i — G Pozo (l!a) v D ' 
| *— J Burito (So) v M 


**• - t 



C G Fozo (t:a) v D Vacek (Cz) 

J BurC© (So) v M GoeSner (Ger) 
r— T WecdSmdga (Aus) v G Blanca (Sp) 
w Blade (Zim)vLPaes (tad) 

C T Uaon (USl V A Sa (Bra) 

M Drape: (Ausj v (4) G Rusedski (GB) 


r~ (6) C PtaUne (Fr) v M Rocset (Sort 
' — M KnoW.es (Bah) v C Wrtjnson (GB) 
i [_j — M Merman (Swe} v A Costa (Sp) 

| 1 — ACerwmiFrJvWFcntaralSA) 

j j ] j — J Atersp (Sp) v N merer (Ger) 

‘ H Dreekrrann i Ger) v B C»wi (GB) 

f— W 3P9w:R (RS4) v D Pcscartu (Rom) 

: — S Steven :NZ) . (fl) R Krajicek (Neth) 

r — (IS) KKucera (Slovak) vVVcttehkrv (3ta 
* — vr McGj:* rtJS) V M TeSburt (Aus) 
j — P.1 Pue*a ‘A,—) v F SqutTarl (Arg) 

‘ D Sangd'hc- ill) v J Van He/Cfc (Bef) 

( A Pave- racm> v V Spades l\J5) 

— J Cc.re: (US) v T Johansson (Swe) 

— M S-nner (Gor) v G Cana* (Arg) 

F Cave! (Sp) v (2) M Rios (CM) 
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Women’s singles 
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noraer duiuim ■nngisK^ 


(1) M Hingis (Surf) v L Raymond (US) 

E Makarova (Rus) v S Talafa (Cro) 

F Perfctti (ft) v D Chiadrova (Cz) 

Y Yoshida (Japan) v E Llkhovtseva (Rus) 

K Cross (GB) v J Ward (GB) 

T Tanasugam (Thai) v K HrdHckova (Cz) 

C Black (Zim) v S Jeyaseelan (Can) 

H Sukova (CZ) v (13) P Schnyder (Surf) 

(15) O Van Room (BeQ v J Kruger (SA) 

N Dechy (Fr) v A Miller (US) 

L Latimer (GSt v J Kantian (Get) 

S Appelmans (Bel) v C Tonens-Valero (Sp) 

J Lac (US) v L Woodrcho (GBt 
A Sugiyama (Japan) v S Pfochke (Aut) 

M Grzybowdca (Pol) v R Dragon* (Rom) 

C Cftaiaa (Rom) v (5) A Sanchez VJcario (Sp) 

P) J Novotna (Cz) v S Kleinova (Cz) 

E Gagfwtrdi (3wi) v T Panova (Ru3) 

P Hy-Boixtaa (Can) v M Babol (Got) 

C Moranu (US) v M Manuka lAufl 
S De Beer (RSA) v l Gorrochalegm (Arg) 

K Brandi (US) v Shl-Ting Wang (Toil 
B Rittncr (Geh v A Cochoteu* (Fr) 

F Liilium (f!) v (10) I Spirtea (Rom) 

(ID A KoumJtovu (Rus) vKPo (US) 

A Glass (Ger) W Ruano Podcual (Sp) 

L Gctotsa (It) v S WiDlams (US) 

A Smashncv.i ilcrf v M Lucre (Cro) 

GKrefcon (USWC Rutwi (US) 

T SrrpJcr (US) v L Nrmockova (Cz) 

B Schott (Aut) v P Stoyanova (Bufi 
J Neiecfty (Can) v (7) V WiUlama (US) 




(8) U Seles (US) v M Sanchez Lorenzo (Sp) 

A Fusal (Fr) vK Studenikova (Slovak) 

Y BftsuM (indo) v S R eeves (US) 
AMaurasno (Fr) v M Schnitzar (Gar) 

N Pratt (Aus) v J Capriati (US) 

L McNefl (US) v E Callans (Bel) 

S Noonander (Neta) v O Uigtaa (Uta) 

R Stubbs (Aus) v (14)S Testud (Ft) 

(11) M Pierce (Fr) v ETatartcova (Ukt) 

B Schwartz (Aut) v M de Swardt (SA) 

A Gersi (Cz) v A Carisaon (Swe) 

E Wagner (Ger) v M Oremans (Nath) 

N Mfyngi (Japan) v J Putin (GB) 

N Zverava (Bui) v R McQuBan (Aus) 

H Nagyova (Slovak) v A Frazier (Aus) 

G Loon Garcia (Sp) v (4) S Graf (Gar) 
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(6) C Martinez (Sp) vs Fartna (It) 

K Boogert (Meth) v M SaekJ (Japan) 

M Dfaz Oftva (Arg) v P Suarez (Arg) 

A<5 Sidot (Fr) v S Srmth (GB) 

S Pa* (Kor) v J Halard-Decugis (Fr) 

0 Barabanschikova (Betans) v A D-BaBerei (Fr) 

1 Mofofl (Cro) v K Habsudova (Slovak) 

H I none iJpn) v (16) N Tauzlal (Fr) 


(9) A Coabter (SA) v K-A Guso (Aus) 

N Sawamatsu (Japan) v S PauJus (Aut) 

F Li (China) v R Grande (It) 

M Serna (Sp) v R Babkova (Cz) 

L Ghvartt-ftubbf (Ft) v N KJpmuta (Japan) 
M Vento (Ven) v S Car* (US) 

S Pitkowsk/ (Fr) v l Nefland (Lai) 

LLnbat (Arg) v{2)L Davenport (US) 
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Way back when - . - 



Frank Keating 

talks of the good 
old days with 
Bunny Austin, 
the first man in 
shorts and the 
last Brit to play 
in the men’s 
singles final 


Couple of swells . . . Austin 
(right) and Fred Perry with 
the Davis Cup Shield they 
won at Wimbledon In 1U36 

PHOTOGRAPH HULTQM GETTY 


A LL OF 60 years ago, 

LX Bunny Austin was the 
/ llast British player to 
reach the men's float at 
Wimbledon. In 1938. on 
Friday July 1, he was beaten 
by Donald Budge or the 
United States, whose champi- 
onship prize was £io. As the 
runner-up. Austin received a 
£S voucher “to spend at 
Mappln & Webb, the Lon don 
Jewellers*’. 

Austin was then 31 . He had 
also been a finalist In 1932, 
losing to another American. 
Ellsworth Vines, after first 
p laying at Wimbledon — and 
reaching the men's doubles 
semi-final — in 1926 when a 
Cambridge undergraduate. 

Austin will be 92 in 
August. He remains articu- 
lately full or the joys and will 
be “Rluod to the box through- 
out the fortnight" In his 
comfortable nursing home 
in Surrey. 

He can be found only a 
couple of booming Sampras 
serves from the site of 


Norhurst Tennis Club, where 
his sister Phyllis introduced 

hlmasa j rmta r mpmlw rhi 

the golden summer of 1912, 
when he was six. 

In ail Austin reached the 
Wimbledon quarter-finals or 
beyond on 10 occasions; as 
well as being the singles 
runner-up twice, he was* 
semi-finalist Is 1929. when 
unseoded. and 1938; a men’s 
doubles semi-finalist In 1926 
and 1927; and mixed doubles 
finalist in 1939. In the Davis 
Cup he played 48 rubbers lor 
Britain and won 36 of them. 

With a delighted pixie's 
chuckle his rec&D is precise 
as to the exact scons and 
duration. “Fowerplay had 

just arrived. I was a ground- 
strokee In the 1932 final 
Ellsworth wiped me off the 
court in 50 minutes. I was 5ft 
Sin, be was 6H 41B. He was 
seeded two. I was she Once 

he’d got his eye In. I was 

annihilated. It was 6-4. 6-2. 
&-0 and he won the match 
with an ace — 1 still can’t 
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Wimbledon holds its breath 
as mean Marcelo Rios blows 
into town. Stephen Bierley 
finds the No. 2 seed in the 
rudest of health but cursing 
his old hang-up about grass 


EOPLE think' 
Ifoat because he’s 
the best tennis 


This Is what makes Rios a 
precious commodity and a 
thrill to watch, for on hfa day 


“ the the little left-hander plays 
. , ** ^th such languid grace and 

should be BiQ Clinton. But he's ease that the velocity of his 


like an omwt there are a lot of shots bear no relation to the 

aPWrent effort employed. He 


getting through those layers.” 
Guess who? Pete Sampras? 


is the David Gower of tennis 
“Marcelo is muttl- diine n- 


Andre Agassi? Neither This is sionaL He takes the hall on the 
the man. sane say may sur- rise, can hit a soft volley and 

nrnna appi tl n flP ana win TIRn. li • . . . ' 


prise everyone and win Wim- 
biedon this year Others 
believe a pickled onion would 
have a better chance of sur- 
viving the first week at the 
AB-En£and Club. 

. Chile’s Marcelo Rios, who 
(hr a brief period this year 
supplanted Sampras as the 
world, No. 1, is not a player 
who engenders indifference. 
Sports . Illustrated, with no 
degree of perception or origi- 
nality has singled him out as 
the most disliked player in the 
men’s professional game. 

Reports of his rudeness to 

fellow players, men and women 
alike, have been rife ever since 


his serve la varied and decep- 
tive,” explains StefenM, whose 
own relationship with Rios 
has had Hb ups and downs. 

‘I thought I COUld har-V him 
into the paint,*' said Agassi 
after losing this year's final at 
the Lipton Championships to 
Rios in an uncomfortable 
straight-sets demolition. “The 
bottom line is that he doesn’t 
play his size.” 

Rios, 5ft stn. belies the often 
quoted tennis doctrine that to 
get into the top io a player 
must have at least one major 
weapon. Certainly the 
Chilean’s forehand is a ven- 
omous shot but be is not, and 


he joined the senior circuit in never will be. a power player. 
1994. Same are undoubtedly Like McEnroe, he goes for 


true, others deceitfliSy apoc- 
ryphall This much is certain: 
Mr Rkas does not suffer fools in 
the least bit gladly “I speak out 
and if people cannot handle it 
that's too bad. M 

Larry Stefenki, his Ameri- 
can coach, could not be 
described as impartial yet, as 


placements rather thaw pure 
speed. His constant aim is to 
outmanoeuvre his opponents 
and knock them off balance. 

“1 was told Marcelo would 
never get into the top 10, that 
he was a loose cannon,” said 
SteCankL “He has proved every- 
body wrong. Of course be is 


he indicated in the opening still growing up, both on and 
quote, he believes the 22-year- off the court. He’s not comfort- 


old bom in Santiago has suf- 
fered from what the Americans 
love to call a bum rap. 

“People want Marcelo to be 
a non-complex individ ual 
He’anot like that, but under- 
neath' it all he’s a good kid. 


| able on the podium and he’ll 
dam up on people he does not 
know But he’ll outgrow that 
“You get more demands and 
more responsibilities and you 
have to learn how to cope. I 
know that sometimes he 


Sometimes you have to prise would like them to go away, 
his fadings out of him, but I But it’s getting better" 


don’t mind that Deep down, 
when you get through all the 
loyers,;he has a very very 
. good side The trouble is most 
peopie dan’t know him." 

• The counter argument is 
thatmany have tried and few 
bine succeeded. 

Worse than his rudeness, i 
real or. imaginary has been 
Rios’s record of throwing 
matches, something that is 
becoming far too prevalent 
- within a men’s game overbur- 
dened.' by tournaments and 
strnggHiigwitfr its image. 

Qn^nd off the court. Rios 
hasappeared to take on a far 
greater professional responsi- 


ACK HOME in 
Chile he is second 
only to the foot- 
baller Marcelo 
Salas in popularity 
When he defeated Agassi at 
the Lipton, half the country 
were watching on television. 

Players of such talent are 
dangerous players in that they 
are invariably fragile Many 
fellow professionals, while 
acknowledging his gifts, 
remain uneasy about the man 
and his aliena tion from the 
tennis mains tr eam. 

“He’ll have to win a Grand 



Brio of Rios ...relaxed, left, 
on a Florida beach, with a 


batty this yean that is until the players.” said Agassi in 
his feeble and inadequate Key Biscayne. Rios’s strangely 


Slam to be No. 1 in the eyes of mouthful at the Lipton and 
the players.” said Agassi in looking mean in Melbourne 


r* « I. 
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first-round defeat at Notting- 
ham-last week which was 
Impossible to excuse. He tried 
tts/best, though: "Mentally 
Tmnotxeady tor grass yet” 

; Some may argue he will 
never be ready and it is self-evi- 


inconsequential performance 
a gains t Petr Korda in the Aus- 
tralian Open final and in the 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CUVE BRUMSWLU 
GARY M PRIOR/ALLSPORT 


Sampras has won only two 


Paris quarter-finals this year tournaments in 1998 and not 


were huge disappointments. reached a Grand Slam semi- 


Of all the four Grand Slam j final since he took the Wim- 


events. 


Wimbledon 


deaf that hardoourt and day arguably the least likely to 


bledon title last year against 
France’s Cedric Pioline. 

Tbe 26-year-old American 
u mbi- mjHinnaim ha« fre- 
quently stated that to him toe 


are toe surfaces he thrives «l produce Rios’s first major The 26-year-old American 
However Rios has a relatively titip, but unless Sampras multi- m i l l i o n a ir e has fre- 
short swing and takes toe hall rediscovers his old domi- quentiy staled that to him toe 
early off a low bounce, so there nanrp, missing for most of Slams are all-important — he 
kno reason, why he should not this yean the tournament will has won 10 , in cluding four 
succeed, at Wimbledon. Like be as wide open as two years Wimbledon titles — but defeats 
Andre Agassi in his prime, ago when Holland’s Richard by Korda at last year's US 
Kqs possesses that rare ability Krajicek beat MaliVai Wash- Open, Karol Kucera in Ans- 
tb combine quicksilver foot- ington of the United States. tralia. and Paraguay’s Ramon 

work with uncanny anticipa- "Pete is maybe feeing the Delgado in the second round in 


succeed at Wimbledon. Like 
Andre Agassi in his prime, 
Rhjb possesses that rare ability 
to ravrihina quicksilver foot- 
work with uncanny anticipa- 
tion. Six years ago it was said 


by Korda at last year's US 
Open, Karol Kucera in Aus- 
tralia, and Paraguay's Ramon 
Delgado in toe second round in 


that Agassi, with his essen- losing interest in toe sport," 
tialjy baseline game, wn»ld not explained Russia’s Yevgeny 


crucial situation where he is [ Paris, have brought even this 


wm Wimbledon. He duly did. 

And so may Rios. Last year, 
at his second attempt, he 
reached the fourth round 
before losing to Boris Becker 
the champion three times, 
ttfae Agassi, Rios is adept at 
upsetting preconceptions. 

He was a brilliant junior, 
taring begun to play *wmte at 
toe relatively late age of 10. He 
comes from a solidly middle- 
class background, bis father 
arf engineer and bis 
mother a former school- . 
teacher Yet he remains 
surprisingly short on 
toe : social graces. 

Some put it down to 
shyness, others to inse- 
entity and many to downr 
right cussedness. But few^ 
Suestioir his ability 1 

“John McEnroe is the only 
Pfayer. I have seen with such, 
talent;” StsfenkL “Like 
John, he sees the court differ- 
an% He tries shots arid cxe- 


iftBtnp interest in toe sport," commitment into question, 
explained Russia's Yevgeny A g assi , Goran Ivanisevic, 
Kafelniko v “Itennis is a very Korda, Kafelnikov Krajicek 


Jll.> I— II "iCt 


u ~’ 


game mentally and I and Pat Ra f te r are all possible 
understand why he is having winners this yean while Tim 


problems motivating himself.” 


ca ret believe. The 
mentality of most ~ 
players these days is one 
dimensional — hard, fainter 
audhanfest" 



TTpnman, a quarter-finalist fix* 
two successive years, has let it 
be known — perhaps a little 
unwisely — that he is confident 
of reaching the last four 
As for Greg Rusedski, toe 
beaten US Open finalist last 
autumn, his injury at Queen’s 
could not have happened at a 
worse time, for the British 
No. l’s coruscating left-arm 
serve is at its most potent on 
grass. 

“There are going to be two 
weeks every year when every 
shot a player hits is a winner" 
StefenM. “It’s not some- 
thing that happens by chance. 

I You have got to earn tt.” 
Everyone who passes 
through Wimbledon’s gates 
this week will hope and pray 
they have such a fortnight in 
store, for although toe grass- 
court season is the shortest of 
the tennis calendar , Wimble- 
don'S prestige remains largely 
imdtrniniKhed. 

“And if I won," said Kafel- 
nlkov, with a laugh, “I would 
get free tickets for life." ' 



Wimbledon 981 21 


Re-stringing the old 
jokes has become 
a bit of a racket 


FAIR 




Jule 

Welch 


N OT ALL tennis players 
are built film aircraft 
carriers, with nothing 
between their ears but a 
rolled-up ball of catgut. A 
remarkable number are lively 
and amusing talkers; they 
have fascinating bobbies and 
a fund of rib-tickling 
anecdotes about their days 
on the circuit. 

Unfortunately these are 
the ones who never win any- 
thing, and it is the hard, 
boring bastards, with no 
inner life whatsoever who 
turn up at press conferences 
to grind on about what they 
have done to improve their 
second serve. 

Really good players, like 
Marcelo Rios, do not worry 
about being loved and are 
quite happy to carry on 
eating live snakes for 
breakfast and shaving with 
broken glass. The not-quite- 
so-good ones are more 
sensitive about the “dull” tag 
and try to increase their 
crowd appeal either by 
marrying Brooke Shields or 
bringing humour to their 
matches. 

Humour technology has 
advanced rapidly since toe 
days when it was enough for 
Frew McMillan to choose to 
wear a white cap, and most 
coaching mannah now fea- 
ture a chapter entitled. How 
To Engage With The Crowd. 
Here, players can find all the 
most up-to-date tips about 
comic routines, such as 
Grabbing A Policeman’s j 

Helmet And Putting It On 
While Hitting Up, Borrowing 
A Spectators Umbrella At 
The Onset Of A Shower; and 


Crawling Under A Tarpaulin 
When It Really Starts Pissing 
Down. 

The father of all tennis 
humour was file Nastase. and 
since players are busy people 
who cannot be expected to 
come up with a new set of 
skits every 20 years or so, all 
subsequent side-splitters are 
developments of his original 
work; the one when a player, 
seeing his shot bounce back 
from the net cord, will 
pretend to lower toe net is 
now a much-loved standard. 

Another of his famous 
pants- wetters. Player Uses 
Ballboy As Stooge, was 
successfully adapted by 
Goran Ivanisevic at toe Stella 
Artois last yean when he 
forced his racket on a ballgirl 
and made her play a point 
against Mark Philippoussis. 

There are rumours that 
tMa year’s ball boys and ball- 
giris have been in special 
training in case someone 
tries it again. At a pre- 
arranged signal, hundreds of 
them will wrestle toe sadistic 
scumbag to the ground and 
kick his teeth in. 

All these routines are phe- 
nomena exclusive to tennis. 
You do not see a footballer 
pretending to move the goal- 
posts if he misses, accompa- 
nied by peals of appreciative 
mirth from The Shed. After 
bungling a glance to fine leg. 
a cricketer does not suddenly 
hold his bat like a guitar and 
strum it while the Barmy 
Army dig each other in toe 
ribs and chuckle, “What a 
character!” 

Female players do not 
bother with humour at all, 
preferring instead to make 
interesting reductions in 
their underclothes to win 
attention. This is why blonde 1 
; 17-year-olds with no talent 
but tiny knickers get to play 
on Centre Court, while 
women who have a terrific 
serve-and -volley game but are 
built like Hoss Cartwright 
are banished to a distant 
court next to toe portable 
toilets. 

Despite the international 
flavour of modern 
Wimbledon, an its humour is 
essentially En glish , and a 
common mistake made by 


foreigners Is thinking it has 
to be funny; in fact, anything 
involving the weather and 
people wearing a uniform 
will do. 

Before entering the All- 
England Club, spectators are 
subjected to a security check 
in order to flush out any 
irony or satire they may have 
hidden about their persons. 
They will then be shown a 
picture of a line judge being 
hit by a ball; if they respond 
by whooping with glee and 
exdaiming, “Who says we 
don’t have fun In professional 
tennis?” they are allo wed in. 

The actual playing of toe 
game is not essential, whereas 
rain Is. The most prolonged 
applause on Centre Court is 
reserved for the men rolling a 
tarpaulin over it Then the 
BBC can get on with toe real 
object of the fortnight which 
is transmitting fuzzy footage 
of 25-year-old matches, inter- 
spersed with the opportunity 
to see Sir Cliff Richard lead- 
ing the crowd in 
Congratulations again. 


C onsistent heavy rain 
gives the commentators 
the opportunity to pop 
out to Sainsbury ’s, pen 
another chapter of their 
steamy novels set in toe 
Museum of Tennis, and take 
in an all-night rave before 
sliding back into their seats 
in time io burble. “Oh, just 
look at that! What a lovely 
moment. Virginia?” at a shot 
of a policeman with a pigeon 
sitting on his head. 

In a cautious experiment, 
humour ha« also been intro- 
duced by the Wimbledon 
seeding committee who put 
in Greg Rusedski at No. 4, 
despite the feet that his 
chance of playing Is only 
marginally greater than that 
of Fred Perry 
On the other hand, Tim 
Henman's inclusion at 
No. 12 was not a joke. The 
committee have merely 
missed the point It is not the 
other seeds Henman needs to 
avoid but obscure qualifiers, 
with names like Kari-Heinz 
P iinkl or Salvadore Fistula, 
to whom he loses regularly in 
straight sets after knocking 
oat Pete Sampras. 


King of the perennial rye 
and creeping red fescu 

K III JP" } explains. “ItiS not nine, or j 
I -l“|\| I f-CI— j seven, it’s exactly eight and we | 
w ■ I II— check every mower every day I 
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Pete 

Nichols 


IfflilliBli 


way station we were chaired 
all down the platform on the 




throng. 

“In the 1938 final, I gen- 
uinely sensed a chance and 

before play began I told Don, 



« 3 ie following year's 




Ml 






to me and enclosed asearo 
breakdown of the match, 
and said: ‘Stndyjt. 

and realise you rflrf iday v gy 

well that das and despiteme 
it mas really close, ifs 


point in most of toe 


-ftdteerednietosee.over- 
aD,I had won my fefr share. 


— and 


and m be In front of my TV 
hoping one of our Brits 
' breaks my so-called record. 

“I was so sorry to hear of 
Bnsedskfs injury: he has got 
such a sportsman’ s smil e and 
enrh oomph, as a player; 
Young Henman is toe more 
beautiful and classic stroke- 
maker; he can be a joy to 
watch, although be loses too 
often when he ought to win. 
He can't nail the Mg match 


p ntirtR. T thinlf I mi g ht have 
had that particular foible, 
too. ■ 

“I won my two 
Wimbledon sends In 
straight sets and lost toe 
two others in four — in 1929 
to Jean Borotra when I was 
impeded. He was a nice 
enough fellow In himself; 
but just aboot the first ever 
gamesman who’d try and 
ir r i tate yon, put yon off 
yonr game. He won the 
second set 10-8 and X won 
the third 7-5, so I had my 
chances. Bnt I confess I was 
nrrf ton unhappy that his 
I compatriot Henri Lacoste 
beat him easily in the finaL 
Lacoste was a delight, a Joy 

to know and plax a true 
gentleman. 

“In the 1936 send, my 
backhand couldn’t handle 
the bouncy second serve of 
Gottfried von Cramm. I ' 
suppose 1 was too short to 
take it; everybody else used 
to eat it up. Certainly Fred 
could, and he walloped him 


in the final Oh deai; I 
rememberitallHkeit was 
only last Wednesday week. 

“I suppose I was in at the 
start of power-play There's a 
greater depth of talent now. 
but Fred, Gottfried, EXfie, 
Don, Bill fniden] and Jack 
[Crawford] would have been 
greats in any age. 

“I kjved dearly the late 

Arthur Ashe and still carre- 
spond with his wonderful 
wife. John McEnroe remains 
the very finest of the ‘mod- 
erns’, an odd chap buta truly 
MBarttaBfcj faga iiear 
genius. I was honoured when 
my friend, the 1972 cham- 
jw. ohm Snrtfh, twtmdPMd- 

me to McEnroe. 

“ ‘John, Bunny here was 
runner-up tn 1932 and 1938*, 
announced Stan. McEnroe 
just seomftilly looked me up 
and down, Hhe I was some- 
thing the cat bad brought in. 
Tb Mm, I suppose I was." 

And one of Britain's 

venerable sporting heroes 
chortles fit to bust 


S OME folk would not be 
natural groundsmen: Jeff 
Tarango, say or going 
back a bit, John McEnroe. 
Natural groundsmen (or 
women) tend not to hod their 
racket heads into the turf in 
the same way bom glaBsmaliBrs 
tend not to throw stones. 

Eddie Seaward would no 
more think of thr owing his 
racket than he would dream of 
sayin g anyth lug rnirijpln- 
matic. Andif someone should 
thnmp a racket into the turf; 
he ’ll just mix a bit of soil, like 
PotlyflUa. leave it overnight 
and m toe morning yefu would 
□ever know. 

Seaward is the man who 
rules over the most famous 
turf on the planet He wffl not 
claim ft, being modest on 
behalf of his employers and 
his domain. “They would prob- 
ably say the same at Lord's or 
Edgbaston,” he says strategi- 
cally But we all know that 

nobody has heard of Lord’s in 
Buenos Aires, and in Tokyo, if 
you say Edgbaston, they don’t 
si gh kno wingly Bnt almost 
everybody almost everywhere 
has heard of Wimbledon. 

Seaward was signed up 
nine tournaments ago, 
recruited from the unlikely 
base of the Aldermaston 
Recreational Society There 
was a year as groundsman 
designate, learning the ropes 
under toe retiring Geoff 
Thorn, and no sense at all 
from Seaward that he would be 
overwhelmed by the responsi- 
bility of a £50 milUon opera- 
tion resting on his botanical 
know-how. He took to it like a 
greenfly to a leaf 

At Wimbledon, preparation 
is everything. Though toe out- 
side courts can be used by 
members of the Afl England 
Club from May till summer’s 
end (except for two weeks), 
the Centre Court and Court 
One are manicured for 60 
weeks and, except for a prac- 
tice game for foe ballboys and 
giris last week, used for just 
two. In the fortnight of the 

Championships though, these 

two courts wfll pack in the 

equivalent, in time, of more 
than 40 football matches. 

ff Seaward could sew the 
coarts together; footballers 
would love Wimbledon’s 
grass. It is meticulously short 
keeping toe bounce as true as 
possible. “All toe mowers are 
set at eight millimetres,” he 


explains. “IfS not nine, or 
seven, it’s exactly eight and we 
check every mower every day 
to make sure it’s still cutting at 

the right height" If you want a 
reference point the grass at 
Wimbledon is half toe length 
of the nail on your forefinger 

The grass, what little is l^t, 
is a mixture of 70 per cent 
perennial rye and 30 per cent 
creeping red fescu, which 
sounds like what you get when 
the bread Is left in the bin for 
too long but really is a type of 
grass. Wimbledon uses the 50 
weeks when it isn’t in the pub- 
lic eye developing Its grasses. 
Currently around 100 differ- 
ent strains, each of which has 
to be tested both for quality 
and colour; are being sampled. 
There would have been a day 
around 1970, when the head 
groundsman suddenly 
realised the implications of 
colour television. 

You couldn't wear studs at 
Wimbledon though, for they 
would make little impression. 
The soil on the courts has a 22 
per emit day content which 
binds it fiercely “If you made 
a ball of the earth and baked 
It, you wouldn’t expect It to 
break until yon put 1001b of 
pressure on tt," Seaward says. 

His real anguish Is reserved 
for the weather “We can roll 
and roll and get the courts 
hard, but we have to make 
sure they are dry” he says. 
Two weeks ago, Wimbledon 
was swamped with 2H inches of 
rain in a day “We were out 
there wet through for 2k 
hours, but we kept the courts 

dry” he says with some pride. 

Tt>o little rain can be com- 



pensated for; too much is a 
problem. Seaward passes 
when you ask him about his 
worst experience at Wimble- 
don, but you could wager your 
best galoshes that it was last 
year’s championships, when 
the weight of water brought 
about successive days without 
play for the first time since 
1909 and the middle Sunday 
was used for only the second 
time in history “It was charac- 
ter building. " he says and you 
know what he really means. 

During the tournament. 
Seaward will be in charge of 
23 ground staff; who will care 
for the courts, and 120 stu- 
dents, who will drag the cov- 
ers on and off They will, if 
the weather forecasts are 
accurate, be as fit as anyone in 
SW19 in two weeks’ time. 

In August, when it is all 
over and the covers are drawn 
on another short summer of 
lawn tennis, the groundsmen 
of Edgbaston, Eastbourne, 
Nottingham and Queen's wOl 
meet and chew the fet at Wim- 
bledon. Like butterflies, their 
glory is brief 
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Tennis 

Novotna 
nearer to 
a happy 
sequel 


Richard Jago In Eastbouma 


W ATCHING Jana No- 
votna on Saturday at 
last holding up the 
silverware on an English 
grass court brought talk of a 
happy sequel to Wimbledon's 
most tearful occasion. 

Did Novotna's 6-1, 7-6 vic- 
tory over Arantxa Sanchez 

Vicario in the final of the 
Direct Line Championships 
mean she Is ready, at the 
third time of asking, to win a 
Wimbledon final? And can 
she win this time if she comes 
within a point of a 5-1 final- 
set lead , as she did against 
Steffi Graf Gve years ago be- 
fore crying on the Duchess of 
Kent's shoulder? 

"Excuse me. and am I serv- 
ing?" the Czech grinned in 
response. Buoyed by the first 
grass-court title of her career, 
Novotna did not resist having 
a famo us fail ure thrust upon 
her yet again. 

“Yes, I promise to win it 
this time in the third set.” she 
added humorously, though 
her Idea that she has as good 
a chance as ever of winning 
Wimbledon could not be more 
serious. 

This was not entirely sup- 
ported by a performance too 
patchy to be convincing 
against a Sanchez struggling 
with a thigh strain. The result 
should nevertheless have 
worked wonders for Novot- 
na's suspect self-belief, and 
the contest revealed the effi- 
cacy of her grass-court for- 
mula. Block the return, slice 
the approach and use speed of 
foot and eye as much as poss- 
ible on the volley: it usually 
worked well. The question 
marks remained about mak- 
ing passes under pressure on 
the backhand, and about the 
steepling toss and bend of the 
back when she served. 

That had caused the stom- 
ach injury which Novotna in- 
sists cost her last year's final 
against Martina Hingis. ‘It 
happened on the first point of 
my semi-final with Arantxa 
and I have injured it a couple 
of times since, so I have to be 
careful," she said. 

Her draw gives her a likely 
last-eight match against an 
opponent who will emerge 
from a remarkable quarter 
containing four of the five 
most dangerous teenagers: 
Anna KoumDcova, Mirjana 
Lucic and Venus and Serena 
Williams. Novotna believes 
none is quite ready to win 
Wimbledon. 

“You need to have been in 
the final once or twice or at 
least to the further rounds be- 
fore you can win," she said. 

Novotna's success here com- 
pleted a quartet of WTA Tour 
titles on all four surfaces but a 
Grand Slam title is still miss- 
ing. The next fortnight should 
reveal whether the 29-year-old 
will ever achieve that 


Bjorkman 
graces grass 

J ONAS BJORKMAN ham- 
mered out a warning to 
the Wimbledon field yester- 
day when he won the Notting- 
ham Open with a 6-3, 6-2 vic- 
tory over Byron Black in 57 
minutes. It was sweet revenge 
for the 28-year-old world No. 9 
wbo was defeated by Black at 
the Stella Artois Champion- 
ships this month. 

The Swede, who picked up a 
cheque for £45.000, had not 
previously wan a tournament 
on grass and has struggled 
this year after contracting a 
virus. But he was rarely trou- 
bled on Saturday, although he 
felt jaded after his semi-final 
against Jerome Golmard 90 
minutes earlier. 

"This is a great send-off for 
Wimbledon, which has al- 
ways been my biggest goal 
due to poor results there over 
the past few years.” 

Black. Zimbabwe's world 
No. 40 who beat Sargis Sarg- 
sian 6-4. 6-2 in his indoor 
semi-final, had not lost a set 
before he faced Bjorkman but 
has now lost five out of six 
ATP Tour finals. "He 
returned well, served well 
and 1 really had no chance,'* 
he said. 
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Black on white . . . New Zealand's Jeff Wilson Is brought down to earth by the tenacious Austin Healey during England's Test defeat in Dunedin 

First Test New Zealand 64 England 22 

Grewcock ban angers England 


T hb England touring 
party was in a state of 
shock last night after 
Danny Grewcock was 
in effect thrown out of their 
tour of the southern hemi- 
sphere by a judicial commit- 
tee made up of two New Zea- 
landers and an Australian. 
The Saracens lock was 
banned for five weeks after 
being sent off for allegedly 
kicking the All Black hooker 
Anton Oliver on the head dur- 
ing Saturday’s abrasive first 
Test at Carisbrook. 

In sharp contrast Ian Jones, 
the New Zealand lock, got off 
scot-free after being cited by 
the match commissioner for 
allegedly kicking England's 
Graham Rowntree on the 
head. The three-man Sanzar 
committee ruled that there 
was no case to answer. Eng- 
land will consider lodging an 
appeal against the severity of 
Grew cock's ban after they 
have read the judicial report 
today. 

There was further possible 
bad news after reports of a 
fight yesterday morning in- 
volving the England and New 
Zealand hookers Richard 
Cockerill and Norm Hewitt. 
They are reported to have 
been seen trading punches 
outside an hotel. 

The England management 


seems certain to launch a full- 
scale investigation today 
when Cockerill will be asked 
for his account of the inci- 
dent. However, the England 
media liaison officer Martin 
Johnson believes It was a 
play fight 

To round off a black week- 
end for England, notwith- 
standing their bravely com- 
petitive performance with 14 
men, the coach CUve Wood- 
ward returned home to attend 
the funeral of his father, who 
died on Saturday. It is hoped 
he will return to Auckland in 
time for next Saturday's 
second Test at Eden Park. His 
private grief certainly puts an 
acrimonious weekend in per- 
spective as England prepare 
for tomorrow’s game against 
the Maoris in Rotorua. 

England's manager Roger 
Uttley declared that his squad 
was “distressed and upset" by 
the “harsh manner" in which 
Grewcock had been dealt with 
by the judicial committee 
when Jones had been let off 
without even a reprimand. 
"Nevertheless we are here to 
play rugby and we must not 
lose focus on the game." he 
said. 

Uttley’s pragmatic spirit 
may help to defuse the explo- 
sive war of words that fal- 
lowed a highly physical Test 


Referee under 
fire after cited 
All Black Jones 
is cleared 
of kicking 


Robert 

Armstrong 

in Dunedin 



Nailbiter . . . Clive Woodward watches another beating 


in which New Zealand scored 
nine tries — against three by 
England — only after Grew- 
cock was dismissed in the 
31st minute. Woodward was 
justifiably incensed by the 
bizarre behaviour of the AD 
Blacks' coach John Hart, who 
spoke to the referee Wayne 
Erickson of Australia outside 
his dressing-room at half-time 
about how best to manage the 
scrum. 

Not without reason, the 
England coach also accused 
Erickson of “show-boating 
and refereeing the game ap- 


pallingly’'. The All Blacks per- 
sistently stood offside In tan- 
dem and joined rucks on the 
English side, committing pen- 
alty offences which the Aus- 
tralian official mostly ignored. 
The overall penalty count of 
20-12 against England made a 
mockery of the true pattern or 
play: a better referee than 
Erickson would very likely 
have awarded about 18 penal- 
ties to each side. 

More serious perhaps was 
the weight given by the judi- 
cial committee to Erickson's 
oral evidence at the four-hour 


hearing. The referee insisted 
on Grewcock's culpability 
even though the video did not 
show that the England lock's 
boot make contact with Oli- 
ver’s head. 

Erickson described Ian 
Jones’s footwork on Rown- 
tree's head — which was 
revealed clearly on video — 
as "legitimate rucking". 

Irrespective of his reaction 
to the Grewcock incident the 
referee’s overall handling of 
the game was not up to Test 
standard in that it lacked con- 
sistency: at times the two 


sides seemed to be operating 
under different sets of laws. 
Neither was Erickson firm 
enough when Hart attempted 
to have a half-time tete-a-tete: 
as Woodward remarked 
tersely, the AIL Blacks' coach 
“should have been told to piss 
off" without farther ado. 

Astonishingly Hart ap- 
peared not to believe that any 
ethical Issue was involved in 
chatting up the official with- 
out anyone else present His 
explanation that be wanted 
“to depower the scrum for 
safety reasons" was not vali- 
dated by Erickson, who was 
unable to recall such a conver- 
sation when questioned three 
hours later. Certainly Hart's 
action prompted deep mis- 
trust in the England camp. 

Recriminations on both 
sides overshadowed a coura- 
geous rearguard action by the 
depleted En gland team, who 
could easily have fallen apart 
under Intense All Black pres- 
sure and conceded 100 points. 
Instead England, cleverly 
marshalled by their captain 
Matt Dawson and spear- 
headed up front by Cockerill, 
Steve Ojomoh and Ben Clarke; 
maintained coherent shape 
fore and aft and continued to 
play constructive football, 
scoring two excellent tries in 
the last 10 minutes. 


Even though the match 
ended as a genuine contest 
after Grewcock’s dismissal, 
the All Blacks — who have 
replaced the concussed 
Michael Jones with Todd 
Blackadder for the second 
Test — are bound to feel un- 
easy about their inability to 
kin off England In the 6rwi 
quarter. They never managed 
to subdue England's pack, 
and but for the superb run- 
ning power of Jeff Wilson. 
Christian Cullen and Taine 
Randell, who each scored two 
tries. New Zealand would 
have looked fairly ordinary. 

•comet Km IlwA Trim Cullen 
2. Lomu. Randefl 2. WNeon Z KrorrfoW. 
Maywhofler. ComraloMi Mehtlmm 5. 
KmIHui Mehrtena 3. Bl^ewit HI— 
Cocteril). Dawson. Balm. C mtnl m 
Sdnosan 2. Pataifly Stfmpson. 

HEW ZEALAND! Criw (Wellington); 
WBama (Otago). M a yarhofler (Canter- 
bury). UtMe (Norm Harbour). Loom 
(Counties): Mehrtena (Canterbury). 
Tool (Auckland: M Robtnaan. North 
Harbour. 61): Dowd (Auckland), «tar 
(Otago), aww, Brook* (both Auckland). 
I Jmm (North Harbour), M Jo n ee 
(Auckland; Machaddor, Canterbury, 
20m In). RuM leapt], KronMd (both 
Otago). 

RNOLAHOi Perry (Bath); Stfrnpaan 
fUttaoster). Beal (Northampton). Une» 
(Bristol). H ea l ey (Leicester): WMaeiw 
(Newcastle: Brim, Sale. 43). Pa w— n 
(Northampton, eapi): Rewnxree 

(Leicester). CockerHI (Lei cosier; 
O m ening, Giouceeler. 58). Vlofcery 
(Gloucester. Omen. Wasps. SB), Amber 
(Newcastle; nm, Gloucester. 77), 
Grwwcoch (Saracens), Clarke 
(Richmond), Ojomoh (Gloucester), 
- ‘ (Sale). 

W Erickson (Australia). 
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Australia 33 Scotland 1 1 


Telfer sees light in the dark 


Julian Lfndan In Brisbane 


B EATEN and battered, 
Scotland's squad flew 
out of Australia yes- 
terday heralding a new era 
even though they com- 
pleted their tour of Austra- 
lia with defeat in the 
second Test here on Satur- 
day. having lost the first 
45-3. 

Their coach Jim Telfer 
conceded that his side, who 
have only one win from 
their last 10 Tests, wore 
outplayed but predicted a 
bright future. 

“This wasn't the end of 
the tour, it was the begin- 
ning of someth ing new." he 
said. “I think we have 
learnt a lot and our players 
will come away better than 
when they started it." 

Scotland's performance 
was a marked improvement 
on their showing in the 
first match when they suf- 
fered a record defeat. They 
held the Australians, who 
had ran in 16 tries without 


reply in their first two 
matches this season, to 
only four touchdowns and 
also broke through to score 
one themselves when the 
replacement back Duncan 
Hodge pounced in the 75th 
minute. 

The key to Scotland's bet- 
ter showing lay in their 
rc vised game plan. They 
had arrived in Australia 
last month determined to 
play attacking rugby in the 
hope of developing an ex- i 
pansive style in the build- ] 
up to next year's World j 
Cup. The tactic worked 
reasonably well in their 
lead-up matches against 
provincial teams but their 
insistence on running the 
ball at every opportunity 
proved suicidal when they 
faced the more disciplined 
Wallabies. Teller's instruc- 
tions for the second Test 
were to adopt a more bal- 
anced approach and run 
the ball on second- and 
third-phase possession. 

“We spent a lot of time 
analysing their strengths ! 


and really got in their 
faces," Telfer said. “I'm 
disappointed we lost but at 
the same time I'm thrilled 
by our performance." 

Australia's coach Rod 
Macquecn paid tribute to 
the Scots; he said the Walla- 
bies bad been in desperate 
need of a hard match before 
next month's Tri-Nations 
series against New Zealand 
and South Africa. 

Australia had opened 
their season with a record 
76-0 win against England 
and Macquecn said he* 
feared his players would be 
underprepared when they 
faced the All Blacks in 
three weeks' time. 

XCOKEKSi Australia) Trim: Tunr 
Ln-fc-ian Oluneflija-jc G-*«. Comar- 
etom^Bur*P f NimIUmc Bi-'lp J 

AUSTRALIA) guttc. T.-v (M*. 

Hrrt^-1 H;,£n :G)0, HI. St". LvWun, 
Grcsa-'. Ha!-y. korw ipj-irt ;Crcw1m. 

KZ'. B=wriar Lai« 

-./I W .W Kt-fj Or 

SCOTLAND: Me'— V'C Li. Lc*> 

Murrey i.'cnwf. W;. E*»ror.e»c 
TlttsokI F.tn iLfc!'a*iam 

til. MrXrnj'* PfouJJat! Mjrrj, Citum, 
'CanpSoH 6.*, rtapli. 

Sit-psor. (Roibu'3t\ Tj. FV.'p?', 

O carpran rtr^rers: 


South Africa 33 Ireland 0 


Mallett hammers northern game 


lege kid is 

lsaysMa “ Kjchar, theoriSi 


Andy CofquhcHin in Pretoria 


S OUTH AFRICA'S coach 
Nick Mallett made 3 
scathing attack on Iht* 
quality or northern hemi- 
sphere rugby in the wake uT 
his side's win over Ireland In 
the second T>*sl hen* at Lnffus 
Vcrsveld on Saturday. 

The Springbok* meet Wales 
this weekend at the same 
venue and MaUelt expects the 
match to follow a similar pat- 
tern fo the one against Ire- 
land, which was punctuated 
by out breaks of violent?*- 
"If you look at the rorent 
match between Wales and the 
Emerging Springbuks then 
the Welsh loose- head prop 
had to resort to punching and 
tvas warned." said Mallett. "1 
don't expect Wales's approach 
to be very different from Ire 
land's. It's a problem with Lite 
northern hemisphere giunc 
which they have to face. 

"In general South Africa. 
New Zealand and Australian 
forwards arc more athletic. 
The northern hemisphere for- 


wards, especially the tight 
forwards, find they can't keep 
up and try to slow the game 
down and frustrate the oppo- 
sition by whatever means 
they ran get away with. 

"But Wales will be another 
good lesson for us because 
these arc the kind of matches 
we might encounter at the 
quarter-final stage of the 
World Cup. We will again try 
and piny a controlled, aggres- 
sive game based on well orga- 
nisi-d rugby." 

South Africa, tlwugh. were 
no Innocents and their scrum- 
half Joost van dcr Westhuizen 
was lucky only to be booked 
after kicking Malcolm 
O'Kelly :ls he lay on the 
ground. Whereas Ireland's 
Victor Costello was cautioned 
for foul play. James Dalton, 
who rained a shower of 
punches on the Ireland No. 8, 
went unpunished. 

Krvnauw Otto became the 
third man to be booked after 
trading punches with Poddy 
Johns, who was involved in a 
scries of nltercat ions. 

Ireland, who had lost the 


first Test 37-13 in Bloemfon- 
tein. were 19-0 down at the 
interval but avoided a drub- 
bing in the second half with 
some spirited resistance. 

After Andre Venter had had 
an early try disallowed. Van 
der Westhuizen put the home 
side ahead after 17 minutes. 
The scrum-half capitalised on 
a series of mauls to burrow 
over from close range. 

Their second try came 
when Andre Snyraan sent in 
Johan Erasmus after a slick 
handling move. Five minutes 
before the Interval Dalton 
crashed over. 

A free-for-all erupted inside 
the first three minutes of the 
second half, with Gary Teich- 
mann elbowing and then 
punching Kevin Maggs after 
being held back by the Irish 
centre. 

Teichmann later powered 
over from the back or a serum 
and Pieter Roussow sprinted 
40 metres to score under the 
posts. 

• Wales’s injury problems 
continued to mount up yester- 
day when Martyn Williams 


became the seventh player to 
be forced out of the tour be- 
cause of injury. The flanker 
ruptured a tendon in a linger 
of his left hand during the de- 
feat by the Natal Sharks on 
Friday and will be out of 
action for two months. 

The wing Wayne Proctor, 
who broke his nose during 
the game, already knew his 
fate and Wales’s caretaker 
coach Dennis John has sent 
for two more uncapped 
replacements, who are ex- 
pected to arrive today. 
Stephen Jones of Llanelli will 
replace his club-mate Proctor, 
and Swansea's Dean Thomas 
will take over from Williams . 

SCOfUDtS) South AMeu Meat Van der 
WoyQnilzim. Erasmus. Dalton, Tetdonam. 
Rossauw. Camnim Montgomery A 
south AFRICA) Montgomery: 
To blanche (Hendriks, h-i). Snyman. 
Miller. Rossouw. Smllh. Vao da* 
wrotnumM iSwanepoel, Mminfc La Row 
(Koropson. 52). Dalton (Drotake. HI. 
(iarray. One. Andrews. Erasmus; 
Tofetunonn (capo, Venter. 

■it d land, O'Sftes: Bishop. Maggs. 
McCall, tuado (Henderson. Quoad 
(Humphreys. 55). McOylnnsss: FttzpHrfc* 
lOohesey. 63). Wood. WsflacOh OKaOy. 
Johns (eapl), OCuinneagain. Ward. 
CostoUo (Brannon. 55). 

J Duma (France). 
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FUEL INJECTION NOT CASH INJECTION 


Thar.ks to direct fuel injection, the Volvo 
S*i0 1 .Si ( 1 25 bhp) SE uses up to 1 5% 
iess petrol than comparable engines! 

And at £1 99 per month you'il be using 
cash sparingly too. 

The Volvo S40 1 J8i (125 bhpj SE 
from £17305 on the road. 

Call 0800 11 40 40 for further details. 

VOLVO. A CAR YOU UN BELIEVE IN. 

E19 
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VOLVO ADVANTAGE 


S40 1-Si (125 BHP) SE 
|0N THE BQU) 

CASH DEPOSIT SS,7DS.M 

BAIAJSCE SI 1.605.00 

H M0NTHH PAWENTS OP* S1J8.W 

OPTIONAL FINAL PURCHASE 

PATME NT/U5LEV* * S«,7S(L57 

CHARGE FOE CREDIT S&20L13 

TOTAL AMOUNT PAYABLE 519,973.(3 
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Golf 


SPORTS NEWS 23 


Monty suffers hell of hecklers 


David Davies in 

San Francisco finds 
the Scot out of 
contention and the 
atmosphere foul 


Y ET another unsa 

voury Incident, in a 
week disfigured by 
them, came during 
the final round of the DS 
Open here at the Olympic 
dob yesterday. Colin Mont- 
gomerie, who lias been heck- 
led continually, was abused 
by a spectator as he stood 
waiting to play his tee-shot at 
the 9th. 

A man, cigar clamped be- 
tween his teeth, yelled out, 
“Go home,. Monty, ” and the 
Scot, instantly angry, whirled 
round to seek out the heckler. 
“Who said that?” he de- 
manded and, when no one 
answered, repeated the ques- 
tion. This time the man owned 
up and Montgomerie asked 
why he had said it “It’s be- 
cause of the Ryder Cup," said 
the man, to which Montgo- 
merie responded: “The only 
thing wrong with the Ryder 
Cop was that we won it" 
Montgomerie's playing part- 
ner was Tom Kite, the United 
States’ captain at Valderrama, 
and he sprang to the Scot's de- 
fence. “We have no problems 
with the Ryder Cup," he said, 
and there the matter ended. 
Although Montgomerie was 
furious, he went on to birdie 
the bole, the sixth most diffi- 
cult on the course, and was 
out in a one-under-par 34. 

There had been an earlier 
incident unheard and unseen 
by Mcntgomerie, when a man 
watching play at the 6th 
urged his ball to “get in the 
bunker”. The police took him 
away. Asked by them why he 
had shouted, he said it was 
because Montgomerie had 
" had mo uthed" American gal- 
leries in the past 
The atmosphere surround- 
ing any group in which Mont- 
gomerie has been playing this 
week has been poisonous, 
even without the catcalls and 
jeers. The crowds do not like 
him and have been encour- 
aged to; feel this way by 01-' 
infenae&T and. irresponsible 
Journaliarn; It is easy to take a 
cheap shot at Montgomerie, 
and hardly a columnist in the 
United States can resist it 
This week the two biggest 
papers in the area, the San 
Francisco Chronicle and San 
Jose Mercury News, have run 
articles encouraging people to 
heckle him. The San Jose 
article, for example, was head- 
lined: “Arrogance makes 
Montgomerie a target for 
hecklers.” 

The game cannot cope with 
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Living dangerously . . . Colin Montgomerie hits his second shot at the 6th where a man in the crowd urged him to ‘get in the bunker* Andrew redcxngton 


hecklers. One shout at the 
wrong time could, cost some- 
one a championship, and 
quite possibly his career as a 
result But despite the fact 
that boorish behaviour by 
parts of Montgomerie's gal- 
lery bad caused the USGA to 
station, on Saturday, three 
uniformed police officers 
among the crowd, the local 
papers were still belittling the 
Scot 

Under the headline “The 
Foul Monty”, the Oakland 
Tribune sneered at him for 
not giving an interview to the 
waiting press. “Jolly good 
idea, probataly." It said. And 


the Sunday Times of San 
Francisco said: “Being portly, 
having rosy cheeks, a Shirley 
Temple hairdo and a voice 
that sounds like Mrs Doubt- 
fire are yet more reasons for 
the fans to heckle the man 
who so desperately covets a 
US Open title.” 

There was not a critical 
word about the hecklers who 
had cheered when he missed 
a chip at the 6th and then, 
when he had taken a double- 
bogey six at that hole, had 
jeered: “Nice double, Monty.” 
At the 13th Montgomerie 
missed a three-footer for par, 
which was met with a mock 


"Ahhhhh”. at which the Scot 
pointed his putter at the of- 
fender and said to (me of the 
police escort: “That man 
should be removed.” The 
policeman replied that he had 
no power to do so. 

Yesterday the police guard 
was reduced from three to 
two, presumably on the 
ground that as a result of his 
77 on Saturday, Montgomerie 
was playing in the morning, 
before the ftiel that encour- 
ages the louts, alcohol, could 
kick In. He was applauded on 
to the 1st tee, applauded when 
he hit a fine tee shot and ap- 
plauded again after a chip to 


three feet had given him an 
opening birdie four. 

It took him from 11 over to 
10 , well out of contention and 
not even the leading European. 
That honour went jointly to 
Lee Westwood and Jose Maria 
Olazahal, who, despite being 
six over par, were in the 
seventh and eighth groups 
from the end, jointly 13th. 

Thomas Bjorn was next best, 
at seven over, and took on 
Tiger-watch, Westwood having 
played with Woods for the first 
three rounds and emerged one 
stroke to the good. 

Statistics rarely give the 
whole story but one does stand 


out Payne Stewart the leader 
on 207 after three rounds and 
the only man. at three under, 
to be under par. had been so 
consistent throughout this 
championship that of the 294 
double-bogeys recorded in the 
three rounds, not one had been 
on his card. 

On a typical USGA course 
featuring deep, flinging rough 
and tiny greens, the slightest 


error can be magnified. On 
some holes, such as the par- 
four 468-yard 17th, five is the 
realistic par and Lee Janzen, 
for example, was five over for 
that hole alone, three under for 
the other 61 holes. 


College kid is Tiger’s heir apparent 


Bill Elliott says Matt Kuchar, the original All-American boy, has a game destined for glory 


A lthough Tiger 

Woods is No. 1 in the 
Which Golfer Do You 
Most Want To Press The 
Flesh With? category, some 
of us who have been in- 
volved in the grand old 
game for a few years now 
are more than likely to ex- 
press a preference for Matt 
Kuchar. 

At 19, this teenager is the 
original all-American lad 
brought to life. Sometimes 1 
feel that if Ken is ever to 
have a rival for Barbie's 
hand then here is that 
young man. Two and a bit 
months ago the Georgia 


Tech student turboed Ms 
way out of amateur ano- 
nymity thanks to an Au- 
gusta performance that had 
the money men salivating at 
his professional prospects. 

Not only does he have a 
game good enough to have 
taken him on to a Masters, 
and now a US Open, leader- 
board, he also possesses the 
sort of clean-cut. s milin g 
image that sponsors just 


love. He plays well, he talks 
well, he smiles well and, 
golly gee, he even says 
please and thank-you to the 
US Open courtesy-car 
drivers. 


Back in April he im- 
pressed and charmed a 
global audience unfamiliar 


with the concept of sport- 
ing achievement combined 
with a natural grace. Now 
this week at Olympic he has 
been at It again. Woods 
may have his game face on 
but Kuchar, three years his 
junior, has stolen the 
headlines. 

Woods, of course, had the 
last laugh. While Kuchar is 
heading back to Georgia 
and a business degree. 
Woods returns to Florida to 
flop into a Jacuzzi and try 
very hard to estimate his 


fortune to the nearest 
810 million. Kuchar can 
only dream about such 
wealth but one day, when 
be turns professional, it 
could all be his. 

Kuchar has bad offers 
whispered his way but says 
he is unlikely to turn pro 
rmffi he ha« finished his 
studies. However, Woods 
said Just that not so long 
ago. He soon changed his 
mind when Nike offered 
him a figure not nnadJacent 
to $40 million. 

It has proved a sound in- 
vestment for the company. 
In the trading year since be 


turned 


pro, Nike have 
over $160 million 
from Tiger-related goods. 

Now Kuchar Is no Tiger 
but he is marketable, the 
reverse side of someone 
like, oh, say Colin Montgo- 
merie. He may yet wake up 
and discover sex, drugs and 
rock’n’roll but so far there 
Is not much sign of iL Here 
Is a Jdd who can appeal to 
the middle classes, and that 
in turn means money. Tiger 
has cornered the yoof mar- 
ket, Kuchar Is perfect for 
the preppie world. 

At Olympic Ms partners 
over the first two rounds 
were the defending cham- 
pion Ernie Els and last 
year's Open winner Justin 
Leonard. On the 1st tee he 
looked like a little boy lost 
in the toy department, but 
36 holes later he was the 
man one under par and Ms 


better-known partners 
were a collective 13 shots 
behind. 

“I haven’t been beaten by 
an amateur in a very long 
time but good luck to him. 
He’6 a really nice ldd,” said 
Els. 

Behind him Kuchar’s 
white- toothed grin illumi- 
nated a coal, grey day. 
“Just to be here Is excit- 
ing," he said. “Then to see 
my name on that leader- 
board, wow, that's some- 
thing else. When I first saw 
it out on the course today I 
got that twinge in my stom- 
ach that only comes to me 
through playing golf.” 

Whatever happens now, 
Kuchar has made his mark 
and ensured that, when he 
does decide to shrug off the 
amateur tag, his rewards 
will be very, very large and 
instantaneous. 


Rowing 


Heaven for Bishop, hell for Searie as women fly the flag 


Christopher Dodd 
in Hazemtnkel, Belgium 


I T WAS Ladies’ Day in the 
second round of the World 
Cup, when four of the five 
, British medals - were earned 
by the women’s team. 

Dot Blaclde and Gath Bishop 
maintained their unbeaten re- 
cord in the pairs and now have 
a nMvhruim 16 points to take 
to the final round -next month. 
They were headed by the Aus- 


tralians for the first half but 
turned on the power and won 
by three seconds. 

The eight were the only 
men’s crew to gain a medal, 
taking silver just over two 
seconds behind the Roma- 
nians, the fastest crew in 
Europe this season. Absent 
were the Germans, Ameri- 
cans. Canadians and Austra- 
lians. but this is the best 
result for the British eight for 
some years. 

Miriam Batten and Gillian 


Lindsay began their season 
yesterday with a silver medal 
in the double sculls. World sil- 
ver medallists last year, they 
were beaten by an exceptional 
Netherlands crew, Eeke van 
Ness and Pieta van Dieshock. 

Tracy T Jinglandg and Jane 
Hall took bronze. in the light- 
weight double sculls, a good 
result in a strong event The 
women’s eight could not touch 
the gold-standard Romanians 
but raced well to finish third 
after being caught by the Aus- 


tralians, Blaclde and Bishop 
winning their second medals 
of the day. Overall this was a 
fine result for the women’s 
team nurtured at Marlow by 
the chief coach Mike 
Sprackten. > 

Six British men’s crews 
faded to reach finals, more a 
measure of the standard in fids 
3&natkn regatta than a lack of 
talent Greg Searie finished 
eighth in the single sculls by 
beating toe American world 
champion Jamie Koven. 


Appleboom blazes to ninth title 


S UE APPLEBOOM took her 
ninth consecutive light- 
weight sculling title at this 
year’s Henley Women's 
Regatta, during a weekend 
which started wet and fin- 
ished in blazing sunshine, 
writes Rachel Quarrell. 

The judo black belt Debbie 
Flood won toe open singles 
after learning to scull only a 
year ago, and will compete for 
Great Britain at this year's 
junior world championships. 
The women of Brown Uni- 


versity, who swept the Ameri- 
can collegiate trophies, added 
another two to their collec- 
tion when they beat the Impe- 
rial College/ Queen’s Tower 
composite by three lengths in 
the final of the open eights, 
and their second crew won 
the club eights from the Cana- 
dians Brockville. 

The small-boats events 
were dominated by Upper 
Thames Rawing Club, with 
crews in five finals, who took 
three of the lightweight titles. 


Rugby League 

Super League: Salford 1 1 Bradford 1 0 


Lee flapper 
ends Salford’s 


dismal run 


Andy Wilson 


F OR the first time in over 
a month Andy Gregory 
was able to go back to his 
pub in Newtoo-le-WOlows last 
night and really enjoy a pint, 
after his Salford team ended 
their five-match losing run by 
beating the champions. 

The victory came courtesy 
of a 70th-minute drop goal 
from Mark Lee but was 
thoroughly wen-earned by a 
committed team performance 
in complete contrast to Sal- 
ford’s dismal defeat at Halifax 
only seven days earlier. 

They should have led much 
more comfortably than io-i at 
half-time, having dominated 
the first 40 minutes when 
three simple shots at goal 
were missed by three differ 
ent kickers. Such profligacy 
looked likely to cost them at 
least one point as Robbie 
Paul, who along with Stuart 
Spruce represented Brad- 
ford's only atfarirtng threat, 
set up a try for the substitute 
Paul Medley which, with 
Steve McNamara’s third goal, 
brought the Bulls level. But in 
Lee the Reds found an un- 
likely hero. 

The former St Helens 
hooker unintentionally 
revealed his veteran status — 
he is now 34 — by saying of 
his drop goal: "Eddie Waring 
would have called it a flap- 
pa*.” Playing out- of position 
at s tand- off, he had made the 
break for his team's opening 
try for Josh White, and was a 
contender as Salford's second- 
best player of the match: their 
star, by a mile, as he has been 
in every game this season, 
was another 34-year-old, 
David Hulme, who was inspi- 
rational at loose forward. 

Gregory had a gain threat- 
ened to make sweeping 
changes after the Halifax 


game but was able only to tin- 
ker because of injuries to 
Steve Blakeley and Andy 
Flatt. All the changes paid off, 
with Lee and White combin- 
ing well at half-back, Nathan 
McAvoy returning to form on 
the wing, and the youngsters 
Paul Southern and Malcolm 
Alker adding much-needed 
oomph to the pack. But Greg- 
ory put the transformation 
down to team spirit, and for 
that he gave the credit to his 
chairman John Wilkinson, 
who funded a morale-boosting 
trip to Blackpool and a slap- 
up Chinese meal. 

FOr Bradford, this third 
consecutive defeat was argu- 
ably their worst of a bitterly 
disappointing season. Mat- 
thew Elliott, their Australian 
coach, had hailed a gutsy 
home defeat by Wigan 10 days 
ago as "a turning point” but 
admitted yesterday: “We're 
back amongst the scrappers 
for a place in the top five." 

In mitigation, his team 
badly missed their suspended 
hooker James Lowes and 
were on the wrong end of 
some confusing decisions by 
the referee, including five 
consecutive penalties leading 
to Salford’s second try, a 
close-range effort from the 
impressive second-row David 
Bradbury. 

But Elliott was unhappy at 
the lack of creativity his team 
displayed. He was unwilling 
to single out Individ uals for 
criticism but his decision to 
withdraw Shaun Edwards as 
a tactical change after 47 min - 
utes spoke more eloquently 
than any words. 

SaHerdi Broadbent: Rogers. Naylor, 
Martin. McAvoy; White. Lee; Southern, 
Alker. Savelio. J Faimato. Bradbury, 
Hilme. fuBidtuleei Randall, EdnrardB. 
Ecclss, E Falmakx 

Bradford! Spruce; Ikoku. Bradley. 
Valkona. Hodgson; Paul, Edwards; 
Oonougher. Graham, Relhana. forshaw. 
Dwyer, McNamara. Sabatltwteai 
Crouthers. Knox. FWden. Medley. 

K Kirkpatrick (Warrington). 


Wire lose match and holiday 


m 


GAN returned to the 
top of the Super 
League when they ham- 
mered Warrington 56-8 at 
Central Park yesterday. It 
was the Warriors* biggest 
win of the season. 

Warrington's prop Danny 
Nnttley was sent off for a 
professional fonl before 
Paul Johnson crossed the 
line twice in a one-sided 
second halt Andy Farrell 
kicked 10 goals from 10 
attempts. 

Warrington’s coach Dar- 
ryl Van de Velde was so 
angry that cancelled his 
players’ summer holiday. 

I was going to give them a 
week off in July but that’s 


history now.” said the Aus- 
tralian. “It was an awful 
performance in the second 
half. I can accept the fact 
that we were outclassed bat 
I can’t accept that last 20 
minutes.” 

Warrington actually led 
8-6 after the first quarter 
but conceded two tries in 
six minutes Just before the 
interval and collapsed com- 
pletely in the final quarter, 
allowing Wigan to score 30 
paints in 20 minutes. 

London Broncos’ revival 
was dealt a crushing blow 
as Castleford romped to a 
86-16 victory at The Stoop 
after being 10-6 behind at 
the intervaL 


Athletics 


‘Clueless’ critics left flat as 
Jackson goes for double 


Duncan Maekay 


C OLIN JACKSON is vow- 
ing to prove his critics 
wrong after being controver- 
sially picked to run the 100 
metres for Britain in the 
European Cup in St Peters- 
burg this week. 

There has been criticism of 
the selectors' decision to over- 
look Britain’s most promising 
sprinters, such as the world 
junior record-holder Dwaln 
Chambers and the European 
tinder-23 champion Julian 
fi elding , in favour of the 31- 
y ear -old hurdler as they seek 
a replacement for the retired 
Linford Christie. 

“People have not got a 
clue,” Jackson said. “The 
only person in Britain who 
can beat me over 100 metres 
at the moment is Ian Mackie, 
and he’s Injured.” 

Jackson will also be running 
the 110 metres hurdles, the 
event for which he stfll holds 
the world record, as Britain at- 
tempt to retain the trophy they 
wan in Munich last year. He 
successfully achieved a similar, 
double in 1994 when he won 
both the 60 flat and 50 metres 
hurdles in one weekend 
the European Indoor 
fihnmp i rinshipK. 

Fm the only one with the 
experience and ability to win . 
both sprint events in one 


weekend,” said Jackson, 
sp eaking after w inning his 
13th Welsh senior title on Sat- 
urday in Cardiff, suitably in 
the 100m. Despite a stiff head 
wind he won comfortably In 
10.47sec. ‘Tm hoping that if 
conditions are right in St Pe- 
tersburg I could run lOJsec,” 
said Jackson, whose fastest so 
far is 1029. 

In the United States cham- 
pionships in New Orleans, 
Marion Jones completed a 
double when she won the 
100m in 10.72 and then the 
long jump with 7.21 metres. 
Jones is trying to sweep the 
100, 200 and long jump, a feat 
last achieved by Stella Walsh 
in 1948. 

Jones’s 100m time was the 
seventh fastest in history and 
only 0 i)l off her career best 
Only Florence Griffith-Joyner, 
the wurid record-holder with 
10.49, has run faster. 

“Marion is one of the great- 
est female athletes ever to 
walk on this planet.” said her 
coach Trevor Graham. "She’s 
very competitive, eager to 
learn and is going to be great 
in all three events in the next 
couple of years.” 

The men's loom final was a 
massive let-down after Mau- 
rice Greene, the world Cham- 
plon. withdrew because of 
stomach anH leg cramp. In l»i g 
absence Tim Harden won in a 
wind-assisted 9.88. 
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Racing 


Frankie Dettori and Aimutawakei are pipped at the post in yesterday’s big race in France. Chris Hawkins reports 

Limpid has Arc firmly in his sights 


Nottingham Jackpot card 


aarinw*® 
SquM 
Karawnr Bai (nW 


jastDasvta 
Citato Scott 


F rankie dettori 

was plying his trade 
In France yesterday 
but foiled by a neck on 
Aimutawakei to land the 
Group One Grand Prix de 
Paris at Longchamp. 

The Andre Fa bre- trained 
Limpid, ridden by Olivier 
Fesller, got the verdict after a 
furious final furlong dud. 
Croco Rouge, runner-up in 
the French Derby, finished 
three lengths away third. 

Almutawkel, carrying the 
Godolphin blue, led 300 yards 
out but almost immediately 
was challenged by Lim pid, 
who gave Fabre a seventh win 
in the race in the last 11 
years. Limpid, owned by 
Sheikh Mohammed, will now , 
be trained for the Arc. 

Prolix, trained by Barry 
Hills, was held up by Pat Ed- 
dery in contrast to the forcing 
tactics which brought him 
fifth place in the French 
Derby, but fared no better and 

flg a lp f jpift'hpri fifth 

Dettori had no luck In the 
Group Two Prix de Malleret 
for three-year-old fillies and 
finished third on Luca Cu- 
mani’s Glorosia behind An- 
other Dancer (Cash Asmus- 
sen) and Cantilever. 

It was not a good day for 
British challengers as Clive 
Brittain's Air Express, ridden 
by Eddery, was fourth of five 
in the Prix de la Porte Maillot 
won by Donkey Engine for 
Alain de Royer-Dupre. 

Brittain did no better in 
Italy where Luso. ridden by 
Mick Kinane, finished out of 
the money in the Gran Pre- 
mio de Milano, won by the 
German four-year-bid Ungaro 
from John Gosden's 
gantfllana 

Ray Cochrane flew to Vi- 
enna to win the Austrian 
Derby on the German-trained 
Kyelid, while Sheikh Moham- 
med picked up the Swiss ver- 
sion with his French colt 
Copeland. 

five great days of racing 
ended at Ascot on Saturday 
when the jackpot paid 
£275,090 and Kinane rode a 
double on Dark Moondancer 
and Another Time. 

The feature of his victory 
on the latter was the suicidal 
pace set by the front-r unn ers 
Kewarra and Flint Knapper 
in this mile-and-a-quarter 
event. Kinane knew they 
were going too fast and bided 
his time at the back before 
coining with a run on the out- 
side to beat Winter Romance 
by ahead. 

A relatively quiet week lies 
ahead on the home front with 
the Irish Derby at The Cur- 
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Top of the pops . . . Fizzed (right) shoots clear under Michael Hills to win the London Clubs Handicap at Ascot on Saturday photograph: mjan Herbert 


ragh on Sunday the big race 
on which to focus. The merits 
or the French and Epsom 
Derby will be tested here as 
Dream Well, winner at Chan- 
tilly, takes on the Epsom vic- 
tor High-Rise. 

Yesterday’s defeat of Croco 
Rouge did nothing to adver- 
tise the form of Dream Well, 
who benefited Grom an inspi- 
rational ride from Cash As- 
ti] ussen in the French Derby. 

It will go down as one of 
Asmussen's greatest days, but 
it so easily could have been 
one of his biggest disasters. If 
he had been checked for just a 
tenth of second as he weaved 
through the field he would 
have failed to get up. Dream 
Well had divine assistance as 
well as Asmussen’s. This 


Sadler's Wells colt apparently 
needs to be covered up for as 
long as possible and it may 
not be so easy to carry out 
such a strategy at The Cur- 
ragh, which is a more gallop- 
ing track than Chantilly. 

While talking about 
Sadler’s Wells, it is a strange 
omission in this great stal- 
lion’s record that he has 
never sired the winner of the 
Epsom Derby. 

Some believe this is be- 
cause he is not a genuine in- 
fluence for stamina, although 
those wanting to rubbish this 
argument will no doubt point 
out that his son Kayf Tara 
had no trouble in getting two- 
and-a half miles in soft 
ground in the Ascot Gold Cup 
last week. 


Hall is in 

H armony Hail, 
trained by James Fan- 
Shawe, disappointed 
when only fourth in a Salis- 
bury handicap last month 
but is worth another 
chance, blinkered for the 
first time, in today's Show- 
case race at Nottingham. 
writes Chris Hawkins. 

He finished a one-paced 
fourth to Veronica Franco 
In the Salisbury contest 
over a mile and a half, hav- 
ing run on strongly over 10 
furlongs when second to 
Carlys Quest in a 24-runner 


perfect harmony 


handicap at Newmarket on 
his previous attempt this 
season. 

On that form Harmony 
Hall (3.15) definitely has a 
race in him and. with the 
Nottingham course riding 
on the soft side, it could 
well be today. 

This Colwlck Park card 
looks almost as hard as a 
Royal Ascot programme 
and the 20-runner Miles 33 
Handicap will take some 
solving. However, Sta- 
toyork (4.15) should give 
backers a decent ran from a 


high draw near the stands’ 
rails. 

He has been running well 
and finished full of running 
over a furlong shorter trip 
when beaten three-quarters 
of a length by Storyteller at 
Carlisle recently. 

At Windsor this evening. 
Lady Rockstar (6.40) is go- 
ing for a six-timer In the 
Herbert Blagrave Fillies’ 
Handicap. Mick Ryan has 
placed her brilliantly and 
ber ran will end soon but 
this evening's opponents do 
not look a great bunch. 


Windsor evening meeting runners and riders 



Lady Rockstar 
Car lton 
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Optional 
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Time Loss 
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SPORTS NEWS 


W l w al tawtwel. . . 
competitors battle K out fn 
the UK International Crda 
Speedwniy Championship fn 
Leicester on Saturday. 
Entfsid won the contest 



How Bordeaux 
provoked a 
BBC feast of 
World Cup trash 

SCREEN 


Martm 

Ketaer 


.someone 
jce said, is all about 
opinions, so it was not 
surprising that week two of 
the World Cop was marked by 
a Schism between two great 
opinion-formers. 

. The topic in question was 
aeBonteanx region of 
France, about which a major 
difference emerged between 
Antoine de Cannes, learned 
presenter of a Eurotrash 
Wcfcld Cup Special, and the 
commentator John Matson, 
who has cast himself fbr this 
World Cup in the role of Euro- 
qgnmentator (only last week 
be was able to reveal that 
windmills and tulips were 
very much a part of the land- 
scape ofHoUand). 

Matty, commentating on 
the Belgium-Mexico match, 
was very keen to talk about 
Bordeaux's role as a city of 
culture. He reminded every- 
one that this was where Scot- 
land met Norway and that 
‘‘England will also play here if 
thfcy qualify as leaders in 


Caunes was 
less wide-eyed. 
He showed 
France’s 
Pig Festival 


their group, so it’s worth 
pointing out that, as well as 
being in the heart of the larg- 
est wine-producing region in 
the world, this is one of the 
citttes where the football is 
being combined with a cul- 
tural festival.” Blimey. Jimmy 
“Rve Bellies'* will be sorry to 
be missing that one. 

Wanning to his theme. Mot- 
son welcomed the selection of 
the Belgian Enxo Scifo: “How 
appropriate in this city of cut 
tore that one of the most 
cuHuredfootballars of the last 
ID years should make his re- 
appearance here on the world 


fs view ofnon-metro- 
pciffian France was less wide- 
eyed. He ignored the cultural 


.show an event that some 
would consider of more imme- 
diate relevance to some of the 
E ngla nd supporters, France’s 
. Pig FestiyaL in this the impor- 
tance cf the animal to the 
more rustic areas is cele- 
brated by men removing most 

basically be- 
bavinglikeplgs: squealing, 
^ttogjaessfly, and perform- 
qig what I suppose would be 
described as simulated 

nmsng. 

The show also todudedcon- 
Wbutions firom Lolo Ferrara, 
a wo man with breast? slightly 
iBflra fanpiwnaWito than the 


ones Gazza used to strap on, 
and a feature called Sit On Me. 
which involved France’s top 
glamour model sitting on 
Caunes’s lap to be questioned 
about the World Cup. “Do you 
feel a swelling of national 
pride?" asked the Clouseau- 
esque Caunes with a knowing 
smirk. 

As Car as I know there are no 
immediate plans for Bob Wil- 
son to introduce Sit On Me as 
part ofITVs coverage of the 
World Cup. But it may take 
something similar if 1TV, cur- 
rently playing South Korea to 
the BBC’s Holland, is to make 
np the ground on its rival. 

On the BBC it’s all relaxed 
conviviality at Des and Gary's 
place, like a family wedding 
where everybody is at ease 
with one another and the little 
disagreements grow organi- 
cally in a loving context. Over 
at Boh and Jim Rosenthal's 
place, meanwhile, it’s the 
kind of family gathering 
where nobody likes anybody 
very much and the smiles are 
through gritted teeth. 

The BBC’s big discovery is 
Martin O'NeflL He’s the 
barmy uncle, with whom the 
others can make merry in a 
harmless kind of way when 
the lhn begins to flag. In that 
respect be Is similar to Brian 
Clough of blessed memory; 
adding little to the sum of 
h uman wisdom but full of 
opinions, forcefully expressed 
and mostly spectacularly 
misguided: 

One of those opinions is that 
verbs are pretty much a waste 
of time for the busy football 
manager, so O’Neill will say 
thing s such as “Good first 
touch, clever, dangerous 
player”, usually of someone 
who will be substituted inthe 
first half-hour. 

Like Clough, O'Neill does 
not confine himsrif to football. 
On Saturday afternoon the 
BBC man aged to secure the 
services of the Part Vale fan 
Robbie Williams, in Paris for a 
gig, and O'Neill gave him the 
benefit ofhis views on the 
singer’s progress post-Take 
That 

“Can I just say you’ve done 
terrific since Take That split 
seeing as you don't write the 
songs or play an instrument or 
anything,” O’ Neill told the 
open-mouthed Williams, “be- 
cause we all thought Gary 
Barlow was the one with the 
talent We thought you’d Just 
disappear, but that Angels re- 
cord is terrific.” 

Des commented: “So you 
didn't finish the diplomacy 
course then, Martin ..." 


Oi 


THEK sports are gasp- 
ing fbr air during the 

World Cup, but Royal 

Ascot was as dottily diverting 

as ever, chiefly because of the 

absurd convention that the 
coverage must be equally di- 
vided between horses and 
hate. This can be Irritating, 
but the heavy rain this year 
did give us the unique oppor- 
tunity to see rich people get 

their absurd clothes soaking 
wet • 

Cornelius Lysaght, cover- 
ing the racing for Radio 5 Live, 
spoke for the nation when he 
said: “There are 70,000 odd 
people here, including the 
Queen and die Duke of 
Edinburgh.” 


Weekend results 


FOOTBALL 


INTWruiOCWiFMraHk 

EbbwVete 1 Konsvinger (Norte. 


RUGBY UNION 


TEST HATCHES 
Now Zealand 64 England 

Australia 33 Scotland 

South Airies 33 Ireland 

■rrenaunioauu. 

France 37 Argentina 


IB 


RUGBY LEAGUE 


SUPeRLEAQUE 


T Arnold 2. Hangar 
Goals* Booth. 

Hub 

T: Hop). Mu r doch. Schultz. 

SLeph enson 
Goals: Hallos 2. 

Art 4.250 

London 

T: Beezley, Goodwin, MattBrson. 
Goals: Matterson a • 

CnstMoni . 

T: Dams. Ford. Gay. Sampson, M 
Smith. Tunks. Vowles 
G: Dans 4 

AH: 2,500 


T: Bradbury. Whlla 

& White 

DG. Lee 

Bradford 

T: Modtoy 

as McNamara 3 

Attests 


T. Stott 2, Sovaubua 
G: Morganson 2, Wood 

St Htlm 

T: Newtove. C Smith. Sullivan 
a Gatifding. Long 
□a Long 
Alt 3JJ00 


(81141 

inn 

(ions 
16) M 

( 10)11 

14)10 

112) IB 
(11) IT 


T:P Johnson Z. Bette. Cassidy. Con- 
nolly. GUmour. McCormack. Paul, 
Robinson 
a Farrell ID 


fZDJ! 


T; Forster 
G: Rudd 2 
Alt 10.149 


(B)B 



P W 

D 

L 

F 

A Fta 

WlBOB 

11 10 

0 

1 

386 

102 20 

Leeds 

11 10 

0 

1 

291 

142 20 

ttofltaxx 

11 

8 

0 

3 

264 

204 *9 

SI Helens 

11 

e 

0 

5 

257 

209 12 

Mtani 

11 

6 

0 

G 

716 

178 12 

Werrtogtna 

11 

4 

1 

B 

'168 

295 


Mtonl 

11 

4 

0 

7 

166 

206 


Midi 

11 

4 

0 

7 

206 

219 


CMtetord 

11 

4 

0 

7 

184 

250 


London 

11 

4 

0 

7 

156 

246 


SbefSeM 

11 

3 

1 

7 

219 

239 


Hadderaftoht 

11 

2 

0 

9 

142 

346 



FIRST DIVISION 

nbuiy (6) » 

T: A/Towsmtah. Flynn, Rasa. S Williams 
C Agar 5 
DG. Bramaid 

HOB KB (14)141 

T. Gena 2 

& M Fletcher 3 

Alt 1,547 


(«) 64 

*T: Swarm 4. Kerr 2. Shaw 2. Cameron, A 
Eyres, Maher 
a Fox 10 

<4)00 

T: Grundy, Hill, 8anfle1d 
a IMngfleht 4 
Alt 932 

(10) 4* 

T: Mam 3. Cannon. Coloy. Craig, Cushion. 
Watson 

a Gordond 6 

(7) 11 

T: Gardena. Moore 
G: Hewitt 
Da Hewitt 
Alt 1,349 

d (IP) M 

T: Briggs, Casey. I Hughes. M Law, South- 
ernwood, Wray 
a Casey 6 

cm ** 

T: Baker. Gray. Monsoon. Thaekray 
a BUS 3 
Atb 1,690 

L F A Pte 
4 488 31B ZB 
C 492 294 26 

6 417 307 26 

7 4S9 32S 24 
7 463 344 23 
9 456 403 19 

0 10 445 436 18 
19 8 0 11 346 452 « 

19 7 1 11 415 480 16 

20 4 016 387 754 8 

19 3 1 IS 364 607 7 


no)M 

T: Rhodes SL HoB. KbHMwoH, Quayta, 
Spencefey 

G: MerwoodS 

M f ori dn eton (6)1* 

T: Arnold. Harare 
a Fisher 2 
AIE 821 

tfar (225** 

T: MUIar 2 . 0 ku (2 

Edwards 3 _ __ 



. GtaadhOL Harrison. McWUnoms. 
Price, stnmoon 
G: Pnce4 
Alt 432 

York 

Deaidn 2. Cain. Ftowera. Moore 

_■ Cabn 3 

D& Precious 


(10) 27 


7: Rotter 
GGBIW 
Alt 621 


York 

Lancs Lyna 


Worfttagkow 


P V 

D 

L 

F A Pie j 

11 

7 

1 

a 

241 195 

15 

11 

7 

a 

4 

243 156 

14 

TO 

6 

2 

2 

234 W7 

14 

12 

7 

0 

5 

361 223 

14 

11 

6 

0 

5 

262 2M 

12 

T1 

« 

1 

5 

260 200 

11 

IT 

2 

1 

a 

166 290 

5 

11 

T 

1 

8 

165 340 

9 


TOUR HATCH: N Queensland Ab- 
orwhuls 24 Barta Gl Britain 38. 
AUSTRALIAN MATKMUU. LCAOUW 
BriaHane Broncos 58 W Suburbs 4; Manly 
22 Penrith 4, Canberra 22 Newcastle 
12 Canterbury 22 Sydney City 10: Audt- 
land 31 St George 14. So baiMyi N 
Queensland B Melbourne 10: Parremalla 
25 N Sydney 12: Gold Coasi 4 Balmain 
19; Cronulla 30 8 Sytfciey 12; AdeUUde 4 
lllowarra 3B. 


GOLF 


usona 

(Olympic Chib. San Francisco) 
Third round (US unless eteted, 
*am stour): 


P Stewart 


T Lehman 
BTwoqr 


H Prico (Zhn) 
L. 


8 Strieker 

JIMMWt 


SCh* 

■ Ca m — Mu ' 


JFWk 
LI 


207 

211 


SIB 


* 1 * 


L Westwood (GB) 

OH> 

J M Otaeabal (Sp) 

FiluUter 

Cl 


SApptohy(AiM) 

T EQorn (Den) 

T Woods 
C Perry 
j Mnotow 


.(FIJI) 


I (Arg) 


■ ISA] 


> (OB) 


trap) 


i (Swo) 


r (Nath) 


66 7170 

68 75 88 
B87D7S 

73 68 71 
7366 72 

73 71 BB 
6969 TS 

730972 

877374 

74 73 88 
7267 75 
70 88 78 

72 74 70 
737271 
88 77 71 
7371 7* 
717174 

7374 70 

72 75 70 
747271 
74 71 7* 

73 72 7* 
73 SB 76 

88 73 76 

717871 

73 72 73 
7173 74 
7568 75 
72 7072 

74 72 72 
7175 73 
78 70 73 
74 7174 
7471 74 

69 75 75 
72 7275 

89 7478 
786775 

72 75 73 
7374 72 

72 74 74 
7570 7S 
7370 77 

7175 75 

73 72 72 
737272 

70 75 72 

70 74 77 
72 7178 

76 71 78 
72 73 77 

74 7277 

71 75 77 

77 70 77 

75 7277 
767277 
757178 
70 78 78 

727578 
74 73 78 


708698 73 
72 SI 68 78 
716867 73 

68 88 73 73 

6B 69 71 73 

70 7269 7* 
70687076 

69 70737* 

70 71 Q9 74 

70 72 88 78 
72 67 70. 77 

70 69 66 78 

71 7186 78 

736974 TT 
76 6871 7* 
71 727173 
71717078 
88 73 69 TT 


K H Han (Myanmar) 

69 74 

RWaBM 

747474 

144 


II Haokal 

73 75 74 

B Jobe (Aus) 

74 70 

223 


PTerankMO(US) 

73 71 

HAaKay 

777178 

PaBedtoqaeMy 


■ HtynhUi 

75 7378 

14S 


M LDe Lorentl 

7276 78 

T ftaenOtow (US) 

74 71 

CHon 

7572 78 

P tacWMnaey (Aus) 

72 73 

ECI^mf 

72 7570 

146 


224 


D dread |FI|i) 

72 74 

K MmlDflar 

75 7376 

147 


M Dobek 

73 76 78 

▼eft Ctrenw flag (Tal) 

76 71 

P Jordan 

73 73 TB 

E Herrera (Col) 

7572 

22S 


Zaur Ah (Myanmar) 

7572 

PWr»tp4(GB) 

77 71 77 

148 


K Mneeetaew 

74 73 78 

tbdeh Mtai nan (Tul) 

77 71 

220 


RYDER SamORS CLASSIC 


LAtoadaa 

7571 BO 

(Stratford upon Avon) 


DUNUOP SKMEFWS OPRH 


1 ee rftoo ttoad eceree (GB*r» unless 

(HHuiriL Jnpen): 


staled): 


1 Lmmng Bn— mwn (Japanesfl no- 


*oa 

■ KanMck (Can) 70 69 83 

*04 

R Cw np un oB (IQ 68 8B 88 
D Groomer BB 68 68 
*02 

8 Break (US) 6S 70 58 
M ■■mfirlrtge 677088 
J Rhode* BB 09 71 

*07 

J HoDennett 68 72 87 
8 Sandr* 71 64 7* 

EPoBandBBTI S8 
I Ctork 89 88 70 

209 

S Lanoastar (US) 69 71 88 
8 Sfcamw (A us) 68 68 7* 

R Stem (U3) 69 69 71 
8 Walton 75 69 S3 

■ Lockto 88 73 TO 

J Cabo (Sp) ra 68 72 

MO 

Sotos 7D 6971 
Doutaeransa 
RaSer 71 6970 
AO>Camr7267Tl 
WELSH OPCM STROK* PLAY 

(Southemdown) 

I oni Sn a eo nn nd roeei d wo w 
137 

L Kelly (Cowni) 88 28 
P Roww/W Cornwall) SO 71 

L Donald (Beconslteid) 68 71 
anb(Aus)66T4 

140 

Sdwtoda (WhHctiuich) 6B 7* 

14* 

taoRh [CWtic Manor) 73 OB 
B Taylor (Thmpe Hall) 73 50 
H J PWdngtaa (PwHhell) 72 70 
O PlAriek (Morttnhell) 71 71 

143 

R Plica (Si Andrews) 73 70 
S Pwdh (Wrexham) 72 71 
" 1 Po n ah to o w (Macdealleld) 71 7* 
lontoo (NZ) H 7* 
troo fcm e n (CrelgiQu) 71 IX 
HRaos (Craigfau) 70 73 
. MHvaa (BfyaMI) 70 78 

144 

todaoa (The Army) 72 7* 

Pugh* (Oowsnrry) 70 74 
rotnoWhaUto (KUwartn Springs) 
rs 

eepta (N Wales) 68 72 
IA PRR9RM.VS CSLASSIC 
as): Third nxond (U9 unless 


YOWUMOPM 

(tasMnomiya. Japan): 

ifcu thw * a rmvw (Rain 

tournament u 36 holes: ' 


reduced 
unis 


L(Swe) 


i (08) 


(US) 


125 

128 



(Aim) 


6628 

701 


657R.I 

7167 
7028 
68 70 
6870 

7388 

7227 

7287 

7163 

8970 

7464 

7108 

7070 
7070 
70 70 
7070 
6B72 


n» 


*10 


l(GB) 


V Q J 


V Odepard 


89 7122 

72 72*7 
72 7188 
738870 
7388 70 
677173 

68 68 74 

72 72 68 
717170 

71 70 71 
99 70 73 

727170 

727170 

69 72 79 
68 7174 

7472 88 

70 75 88 
717271 
70727* 

727588 

72 74 88 
72 73 70 
75 8871 

71 73 71 
7B677Z 
89 89 77 

75 73 88 
74 7388 

74 73 28 

72 7470 

72 74 TO 
7371 7* 
717272 

75 7171 
74 717* 
74 71 7* 
737178 
7272 73 
7567 78 

777170 
747371 
7769 73 
79737* 
74 71 72 
74 70 74 
737174 
746975 
7172 78 
717172 

70 79 71 

72 757* 
7570 73 
727473 
756374 

73 72 74 
T174T4 

74 70 75 
737176 

75 727* 
74 7373 
7768 74 
74 72 74 
786978 
7174 75 

74 73 74 


lees spsclfl od): 

*13 

Koaog Yudaan (T^)^ 



7268 72 

747408 
7273 7* 
72 7272 
717I7S 

756875 

7374 7* 
766678 

767074 

6069 7* 
7074 77 

7T75TO 
77 7273 
75 73 74 
75 7374 
74 74 74 
796770 
7372 TT 
72 73 77 


79 88 77 
72 728* 
74 7281 

74 77 77 

75 75 


TENNIS 


(M«)E 
wii (At 


OUAUFVMa(Roe- 
Iwnplon): A OMr (US) bt G Doyle 
(Aus) 6-0 6-2; VVoUahkoe (Bela) K 
A Hadad (lsQ 8-S 7-6; ■ BhotoMH (Ind) bt 
C Van Oarsse (Bel) 7-6 6-2:0 ■total- 
Kto(SA) btNWeal (GBI B-3 8-3; B Mac* 
phto (US) bt N Marquee (PM) 6-4 B-4: 
(Swltz) bt A Hernandez 
6-1 6-4: W ■Ottadre (US) M M 
ill (Ad3) 6-B 6-4; D Htawto (US) U A 
Zlngman (Arg) 6-7 B-2 6-2; A Oroe- 
«oan (Ft) H M Merkleln (US) 4-6 7-8 11-9: 
T Kaseto (Fin) bt F Loven (Swe) 6-7 

6- 46-4: UCaeadea (Bah) MB EUwood 
(Aus) B-7 6-3 B-l; ■ Draper (Aus) M 

O Burrlaza (Spi 7-8 7-5f S PoaooeoBdo 
(H) m PTromocchl (Aus) 6-7 7-5; D 
toracctoS (IQ H J FOX (GB> 7-6 6-4; « 
Oodwto (SA) btS hrabuchl (Japan) 

7- 6 D-B &-1; A Itodutoeeii (Ger) bl T Lark- 
ham (Ausl 6-4 6-7 6-4. (Whiners qual- 
ify lor main draw). 


■d rework Cl 


(Pol) 



(Zlm) bt E Baa (8p) 6-3 7-ft A I 
bt N Faber (Bel) 6-1 6-a 5 Do I 
btTKdzan (8lo)6-4 8-1; Li 
bt J Abe (Gar) 6-1 6-3: R r 
(Aus) bt M Drake (Can) 6-0 6-4t C : 

| Ger) bt L Andrew (Fr) 6-2 8-2; A 1 

" (Alia) bt K Kunca (Aus) 6-3 1-6 6-2; 
STxtada (Crp) H M Nejedly (Can) 6-0 
6-2; C CaBaoe (Bel) bt S Krivencheva 
|Bul) 6-36-4; A Knrear (Lux) btC 
DheMn (Ft) 6-1 6-1: M Madtaar (Ger) bt 
J Watanaba (US) 5-76-46-1; S Ma- 
(Yug) bt K Wame-HoHand (GB) 6-2 

6- 3; C Btawk fftoi) M A EUwood (Aus) 
DtASerra-ZaneU 

K 

(BA) HA 

7-6 3-8 6-1: E Cell— r 
bt A Kramer (Lux) 7-1 6-1; M 
ffih'eRm (Oar) M L Ostertoh (US) 

7- B 6-2: R Stutabe (Aus) bt C Singer (Ger) 
bow (Japan) MS Meet* 

6-46-3. 

(DenBoacn. 
new (Cz) bt j 
Stemerink (Noth) 7-8 6-S: P Reftor 
(Aus) HD van Seheppmgen (Noth) 6-3 
6-4. Hoata Mdtor M Damm 7-6 6-2. 

(Fr/ 


(Arm) 6-4 

6-2; J BtortwnawJSwe) M J Qolmard 
g=g B-g ^e 6-f Ffa teOjeilhoe T 1 at Black 

(US/8A) bt D Neator/B Lar- 

WW. 


6-2 6-2; S lUafa (Cra) bt A Sen 
(R) 6-2 7-6; R Refatowa (Cz) bt i 
MOIar (UR) 6-2 6-3; S De Boor ( 
(Pol) 7-5 3-8 

X A Kramer ( 





RRtfna 28.47^1. Dflptajms*. 1 
1744m; * R Howard 17.12; a Van 
Ware 16.78. Sbak 1 J Godina 21.' 


J Hunter 20.64: 3 A I 

1 LDetdTB.1 

71J29; SKI _ 

Hon 1 C HuRns B,664ptt; 2 R 

r&msBaraptiyl 

M, 100m 1 M Jonea 1072;* 

MS 1069; a I MW*’ 11.12. *000nw 
i R Jacobs iBJgJi; 2 l 

S A Rudolph 1541J1ri 

1C 

z E Ackson 10LZ1 *0; 9 L LohBiw 1 025*a 
1 K Blik-Lafiowty 

0.402pts;*S Burrell 6,294; 3 T Lott 6,123. 
Mgtalranpi 1 T Waller 1J4; 3 A Acufl 
IMi 3 E Aldrich 1 M. laogJwoiB 1 M 
Jonas 7 Jim (wfnd-cttsMBd); * S WD- 


sira^ioom 

noautt 


name 6*0 (rrlnd-eealstod): 3 D Bur- 
rell 690. DtaMuw 1 S Sue 62J4m; X K 
KueOI 61 JB: 3 A Hill 8846. 

SINMR CHAmOMSWPS (Cum- 
bran Stadium): llwni lOOoet 1 C Jackson 
(Bracken) ia.47. lOOm 1 C Malcolm 
ICardlN) 21.01 (cbp). tOPn* 1 1 Thomas 
(Newham A Essex) 45.45 (ctapL 
BOOowl Shone (Ncrtla) 120*9. ISOOwo 
1 C Stephenson (Canflll) 3:46^. 
S,Oooraci Morgan (Swansea) 1436.11. 
l^OOn et BcpIe ch e e e i 1 D Naylor 
(Swansea) 9*1.1. lOyOOOn edta 1 M 


Bell (Cardiff) 4347*; 11 On 
1 J Archampong (Swansea) 15*0. 4O0m 
hwdtoaa 1 P Harries (Darby) 57*0. 

Lowg Jeenm 1 A WoocBng (Cotwyn Bay) 
7.03. Wpjmipi 1 A Pank iCardlff) 
l*5.Trtototompr 1 C Madeira— cola . 
(Cermertben) 15.41 Pole Vauto 1 A 
Pam (CartWf) 4.70. SMM> 1 S Picketing 
(Harrlngay) 19.14m. Itonmier i 1 G 
Holder (Bexley) 61*1. Dtacuw 1 L New- 
man (Belgrave) 56.43. Janfa 1 S 
Lewis (Swansea) 67*6. 

Mtomewai lOOee « C Murphy 
[Shaftesbury) 12.1^ac. ZOOoc 1 C Mur- 
phy (SMfto&Miry) 23JL 400ow 1 A 
Loyzail (Cheltenham) 53*1. SOOow 1 R 
Newcombe (Liverpool) 2*6*9. 
tBOOm 1 C Thomas (Cardiff) 4*9.7. 
LOOUbg 1 H Nash (Newport) 

16*3*7. lOOmhonSoB 1 R King (Car- 
dffl) 13*1. 400WI taioi B es . 1 A Jones 
(Wrexham) 96*8. Htgta >mpe 1 J Crane 
(Nous) 1*0. TMpto Jmepe 1 S Bunt- 
ing 1 Havering) 10*9. Long hoiqo 1 A 
Cutler (Torfaen) 5.75. Pole Vmdfc 1 R 
Clarke (Newham A Essex) 3.70. Shorn 1 P 
Roles (Swansea) 13*t. Hammer: 1 S 
Moore (Bristol) 52*9. Dbm 1 P Roles 
(Swansea) 50*1. JxnBn: 1 C Wlms 
(Trafford) 47.16 


AUSTRALIAN RULES 


AUSTRALIAN UCACKIb Sydney 
Swans IB* (102) Richmond 13.13 (91): 
Melbourne 5.12 (42) St Kilda 1813 
(127); Freemamie ialB (75) Carlton 10* 
(68). fetawdeju Port Adelaida 11.7 
(73) Western Bulldogs 5* (SB); ColHng- 
wood 10.10 (70) Adelaida Crows 11.13 
(79): Geelong 1*9 (90) Brisbane Lions 
13.18(109); Hawthorn (7.12(1141 
North Melbourne 17.10(112). FMdaya West 
Coast Eagles 11.17 (631 Essendon tl.6 
(72). 


BASEBALL 


Cleveland 3 
NY Yankees 6; Anaheim 6 Texas 3; Seattle 
2 Oakland 6: Tampa Bay 6 Boston 6: 
Baltimore 11 Toronto 3: Delrort 4 Kansas 
City 3; CMcago WS 8 Mbmesoto 7 
(limns). 

NATIONAL LRAOUBr Houston 9 Clrr- 
cmnaO 6; San Francisco 5 San Dtago 2; NY 
Macs 3 Florida B; Montreal 1 Atlanta 5; 
Chicago Cubs 9 Philadelphia 4: Cola redo 7 
Los Angelas 6; Milwaukee 2 Pitts- 
burgh 4; St Louis 4 Arizona 2. 


BOWLS 


CHANPtOMSrap (Llandrindod Wells}: 
England 124 Scotland 106 (England 
sups oret N Show MH Rankin 23-11. M 
Steele drew with L Brennan 20-20. J 
Baker M D Barr 21-19, M Price M I Bennett 
25-1 S, J Newman drew with R Hutchi- 
son IB-18, M Wellington Ion to M Russell 
17-25); Wales 131 Ireland 96 (Welsh 
skips first G Miles bt P Nolan 21-15, A 
Dalnton ttew with P Day 17-17, C 
Morgan bt P McOonagh 23-20, R Jones bt 
M Barber 20-16. 8 Morgan bt P 
Homer 26-17. J Waaon bt M Jolmtaon 
■14). 

Ireland 1 1B England 102; Woles 107 
Scotland BO. Final s ta tt d to— 1 Wales 
4po (plus 38 shots); 2 England 4pts 
(plus 3 sheds); 3 Scotland 2pts ftuus 22 
enote); « InUand 2pts (minus 61 
Shots). Patrae England 25 Wales 16 Trt- 
Scooand 19 Wales 12. Fwxu 
Wales 20 England 19. 

WATERLOO CHAMP1- 

wkLRaoMISM- 
tiald) M E Ban (Chapel Frith) 21-16; ■ 
Tm«r (CtiMdlnl bt L Clayton (Bolsover) 
21-16; »KeS (Botoaver) M D EMeias 
(CtNMtae) 21-19; J Mo ata (Blackburn) bt A 
Collier (BMaovar) 21-12: L SR— sr 
(Blackburn) M S Codings (UtHeborough) 
21-10; V SWel u— (Manchester) bt J 
McAulot (Eases) 21-15: 8 Brmn (War- 
rington) bt M Potter (Bobover) 21-14; 

K Ceopm- (Hyde) M M Evans (Bolaover) 

21-10; C nxtaixr (Ecdea) bt I Howarth 
(Bolsover) 21-18: A J Tart (Boleover) HM 
Jonas (Preston) 21-13. 


CHESS 


AOBMCV ORANDMASTBRS (Lon- 
don): Roane Han E van den Ooal (Netn) 1 
D Ippollto IUS) ft D Gormally X. J 
Rowson (Scoty) Z Raamd Staelppollto 1 
Gormally 0; C McNeb (Scot) 0 wui den 
Doeli: McDonald ZJWaltzktn (US) Ke 
RoaasonOR Burnett (US) 1; R Bates 0 
P Weds 1. Lenderei van den Doel 5; Walls 
4; McDonald at 

FRANKFURT GIANTS. Ro i m dFeeri 

G Kaeparov (Rus) v V KramnOt (Rua) and V 
Anand llnd) v V hranchuk (Ukr) both 
nm. Rood Ftom Kasparov v Anand. 
Kramnik v hrenciuik drawn. Round 
i Anand v Kramnik, Ivanchuk v Ka- 
sparov shewn. Final ncorans Kramnik 
4; Anand SS Kasparov S; Ivanchuk 2. 


CYCUNG 


TOUR or AWlIZUHLANDePoutt 

teem (Malpensa te Lenzertialda; 226km): 

. SQarwdnpt) Mercalone 8hr 8mln 
57sec: *0 RobtHHn (It) Poltl ot21sacs; 2 
iffadlmlr Beffl (If) Foateta; 4 Bfame 
Rlla (Den) DeuBcbe Telekom: B Francesco 
Casaorande (W CoSdis; 8 Roland 
Meier (Swttzl Oifkfls. M*lta (2S5.B 

kllomewra. hPRi MalperwU: 1 SGar- 
zaiii mi flhr 6mln 57aee; * D Robainn (It) 
21aoc behind; 3V Belli (It). 4 B Rite 
(Don): S FCaeagrendo (B): 8 R Meier 
1 B Zberg (flwttr); B A 
Schafer (Kaz): fl P Lullonberger (Aut); TO 
L Ptepoll (H) all same time. Olfaant 
19 J Ullrich (Got) sfc 1* L Jotaberl (Fr) 
i*9sec behind SfaatasCage(198.1U- 
10 meters, starttefl and ending in Laraer- 
hektoL- 1 G GarzelH (11) 4 hr 27mln 
Beoc; 2 L Plepoll (It): 9 D De Puoll (It) botti 
same erne: 4 B Zberg (Swltz) 4?sec 
Detiind: 9 F Casagrend* (11); 2 V Coin TO 
7 B Rite (Den) 134; BA Senator 


(Kaz); 0 R Meier (Swltz) at; ION Ae- 
bersoid (Swllzj 2*4. Ottaaras 14 D FtebeL 
lln (IQ 2.50; IS J Ullrich (Ger) SL 70 L 
Jalaberl (Fr) 19*1. Overafl standtaam 1 
GarzaiK 23hr 56mln 55sec 2 Zberg at 
imtoiasec; 3 Plepoll ac 4 Belli 1*3; 9 
Casagrende 1*9; 9 Rebellin 240:7 
Meier 3.00. 9 P Lunenberger |Aut) 3. 15; * 
Rlls st 10 Sc hater 3*1. Ofluetm 13 
Ullrich 4*9; *8 Jalaberl 21.01. 

TOUR OP CATALONlAx TM stage 
(El VendreJI to Barcelona; 151.3km): 1 M 
Cipol Ikk (U) Saeco 3hr 48mln 37sec * 

J BUilevene (NeBi): lull Pagnlni (it); 4 S 
Zamnl (H); SC BarboM (Pori: 8 A Edo 
iSpt 7 M Travorsonl (It); S G Hlncapie 
(US). • J Nraipoo (Eat); 10 A Tati (It) 
all at same time. AteocSI C Boarttman 
(GB) Gan BLOMMBto 1 BoanMian 
lOhr 07min 27 sac; 2 M veto (It) at5sec: 9 
A Ola no (Sp) 10; 4 U faechei (Get) sc 
3 J C Dominguez (Sp) 13: 8 V BUmov 
(Rus) 14; 7 M Mauri (Sp) 15. 

BLE OP MAH INTSRNATNMIJU. 

WEEKi Nneenato Mm» trial (37.75 mites): 
1 C Newton (Oar) ihr Z7mm 2s ac: * S 
Danger! laid (GB) 129*2; 3 G Butler (Nor- 
wood Paragon) 132.15; 4 SDuH 
(Johnstone Wheelers) 1*3*2 9 D 
Sweeney (Rocking hum Forest Wh) 

1*4*1: 6 M Ter Schure(Nelhj 1*4.14. 
Team GB 430*7. CMi Imam RAF 
CC 5:00.36. 


HOCKEY 


MBPS RSPRESENTATTVe (South- 
gatoy. Southgate X1 1 Woles 6; Wales 4 
Canterbury XI 0; Wales 3 David 
Knapp's XI 0. 

ENGLISH MOOED CUP (Tlmpson 
Trophy; Southgate): ffriwl flnstai Tome- 
dona |Cambe) 2 Wimbledon 3: Ab- 
stainers (Middx) 2 Aphrodisiacs (Surrey) 
6 TIM ptocee Tornadoes 5 Abstain- 
ers 5 (7-B pens). niafa Wimbledon 3 Aph- 
rodisiacs (Surrey) 3 (3-1 pens). 


MOTORCYCLING 


3WP (Mteano. It); SbdSi 1 
(28 tops): 1 A Slight (N2) Honda; * T 
Corner (Aus) Ducod; 3 C Edwards (US) 
Hondo; 4 C Fogarty (GB) DucatkSA 
Yanagawa (Japan) Kawasaki; 2 J Whttham 
(GB) Suzuki; 7 N Hodgoon (OB) Ka- 
wasaki; 9 S Russell (US) Yamaha; 0 A 
Mektau (Aut) Dueetl; 10 U Mark (Gar) 
Suzuki. Itooe 2 (25): 1 Sight: S Corner: 9 
Fogarty; 4 Edwards; a Yanagawa: a 
Russell; 7 G Lavllle (Sp) Ducatl: S Hmfe- 
son; 0 Mehlaw lOT Jerman 1 SI 0 ) Ke- 
wasakf. Wcrtd rh a m p l n nih l p atmtogo 
1 Conor 200pts; 8 Slight 194: 

9 Edwards; 4 Fogarty fKk S Pier- 
Francesco Chill (h) DucaU 144; s N Haga 
(Japan) Yamaha 143; 7 Yanagawa 
101; 8 Wbitham 73; BP Goddard (Aim) Su- 
zuki 71: 10 Hodgson 87. 


SHIP (Bonington Pk; GB unless stated): 
Baond fib 1 S Hiaiop (CadDurys 
BnoetyYamaha: S J Haydon (Sony Su- 
zuki); 9 C Walker (Kawasaki); 4T 
BoytmslGSE DucaU): 2 T Rymor (Sony Su- 
zuki); 9 1 MacPheraon (Kawaskl). 

HM 10r 1 N Mackenzie (CetOiurys 
Boost Yamaha); 2 rfl&iop: 3 Haydon; 

4 Walker. S Hymen S HeynoWo (Red Bull 
DucaU) CtaArepto-a Mp Mma 1 
»S loo KBps: Z Mackenzie 17Bpts; 9 
Walker VtSpto. 


S (20 laps): 1 s Norval (SA, 
Honda); 2 T Kayo (Japan. Honda): 2 J 
McGuinnsss (Honda). CtaMailWi 
AM a»r 1 Norval 77pa; S McQuIn- 
naas53pts; 3 Coulter 50pts. 

'jUPEHSPOKT 600 
WSHIPi HM B (20 lope): 1 J 
Crawford (Sony Suzuki); * P Brown 
(Sanyo Honda); 9 P Boriey (Raceways 
Honda). Cl ia noAumtato i t aiiJ n ew 1 
Crawford 76: * Brown 69: 9 S Ptater 61. 


S (20 lops): 1 R Apptoyord 
(Hond a): * A G reen (Honda); a P Jen- 

1 P Owens 7 Apis; * Palmer 
S9pto: 3 Appteyard SOpts. 

osmetuunum 
lops): 1 M Llewellyn: S M Johnson: 3 1 
Banned. 


{10 

laps); 1 G Scott (Yamaha): 2 R Read 
(Yamaha); 2 F WHllamson (Triumph). 
NATIONAL seoom CHAMPION- 
SHIP (6 tape); 1 J Jackson (PI egg lo); 2 R 
Saxalby (Pfeggfo); 9 C Downing 
(Plaoglo). 

(TO laps); 1 J El- 
lison; 2 A Kershaw; 3 C Firkin. 
NATIONAL CUP (lOlaps); 1 G Block- 
ley; 2 P Wilson; 3 J Barker. 

NATIONAL 1 20cc CHAMPIONSHIP 
(9 lapel: 1 B Kouidsworth (Honda): 2 C To- 
pftam (Honda): ■ I Gardner (Honda). 


ROWING 


6dHn 44 84£eC; 2 A Ibrahim AO (Egypt) 

6 47*7; 3 R Waddell (NZ) 647*4. Doable 
M t Italy 1 G. 14*1; 2 Cz Rep 
81 7*6; 2 Norway 6.19.15. Cnxtose pa 
1 Germany 6*0.72; 2 Australia 2 
633.06. S Croatia 6*5*4. Ceoden fa 
Australia 5*3*7; 2 France 1 5*5*9: 



(Rus) 7*3.73; * K Rutschow {Germany 1) 
7*9*8; 3 R NefkOvB (Bui) 7*0*1. 
Peebto ecidtot T Netoertende 0*0*1: * 



SQUASH 


(Gerfc 

3 Hamer (Eng) bt 8 Wright 
. 9-6 9-6 9-t; L Ctamraa (Eng) 

bt 3 Schone (Oerl (M *-* 6-7. ftas 
Horaar bt Chormen M 9-0 9-3 9-7, 
EXPO BB CUP (Lisbon. Pori: Sa a N 
T Hands (Eng) bt R tylee (Aus) 

15- fi 10-15 15-9 15-12: A Oeotfi 
(Wale*) bt A Borada (Egypt) 9-15 15-9 

16- 6 15-13. 
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England 
must tread 
carefully 


David Lacey on the worldly Romanian test 
facarg Glenn HodcHe’s side in Toulouse tonight 


T ONIGHT England sit need to stop this pair infUtrat- 
tbeir World Cup A mg his midfield and defence 
levels. Passing with Hoddle ’s attitude to tonight’s 
distinction will be match will not be noticeahly 
less important than the fact of different to the way he ap- 
jming at all, but the level of preached T unisia. 
the performance against In feet the team with which 
Romania in the Municipal England start the game may , 
Stadium here will give the well be unchanged unless Gar- 1 
clearest indication yet of eth Southgate’s injured foot 
what sort of tournament brings in Gary Neville at the 
Glenn Hoddle’s team are back. The debate about 
likely to have. whether David Beckham 1 

“Let’s face it,” mm Hoddle, should be playing an the right | 
“the Romanians are the Instead of Darren Anderton 
seeded side in our group, rumbles on but overlooks the 
They’ve qualified more easily feet that with three substitutes 
than any other European available modem matches are, 
country. They're a quality in effect, 14-a-side. 
side, they've got quality play- So Beckham may find tim- 
ers and they have more World self part of the proceedings, in 


Cup experience than we do. 
Probably you’ve got to make 
them favourites.” 


the Municipal Stadium even 
if he again does not start the 
match. But if he does come off 


For England the encounter the bench it will probably 
with a more worldly-wise mean that England are be- 
Romanla team was always go- hind and having to chase the 
tng to be the pivotal point of game. Hoddle's initial tactics 
the opening round. Now, hav- will be designed to prevent . 
ing opened with an efficient this happening. 


2-0 win against Tunisia in 
Marseille a week ago, they 
have an opportunity to estab- 


What the En gland coach 
will be looking for yet again is 
a repeat of the exercise in 


lish a firm grip on the leader- 1 Georgia in the qualifiers 19 


ship of Group G. 


months ago, when a carefully 


None of this will concern controlled performance 
Hoddle for the moment The brought a 2-0 victory which 
England coach will be looking Teddy Sheringham later de- 
no further ahead than the scribed as one of the most 


problems posed by the nicely 
balanced mixture of youth 
and experience which has al- 
ready seen Romania ease 


professional operations in 
which he had been involved. 

In that match David Batty's 
restrained but effective super- 


thetr way past Colombia with vision ofGeorgi Kinkladze de- 


a 1-0 win in Lyon. 

Hoddle will not want to 


p rived the Georgians of their 
distributor head. Tonight 


have to beat the Colombians Batty wm surely be called 
in Lais on Friday to go upon to perform a similar op- 


through. If En gland cannot 
force a win here they must 
make sure they do not lose. 


eration on Hagi. 

He will take up the task, 
moreover, knowing that one 
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principal threat mistimed challenge, one 


Thirsty work . . . David R arirham tafcwe a break in t raining far today’s game in Toulouse. The Manchester United midfielder is expected to be on the bench photograph - , russell boyce 


tonight will came from the thoughtless tackle from behind Impact on this World Cup: his awarded a free-kick against I Of course the same will 
new partnership forged be- or the side, could produce a was the boot which caught Batty he realised that the in- 1 apply to Ro m ania, who al- 


En gland ‘s captain remains 
their most likely match-win- 


tween the 34-year-old red card fhm the French refer- lined Ben Younes above the cident was accidental and no ready have three players — ner, with Michael Owen 

Gheorghe Hagi, playing in his ee Marc Batta. who when Por- right eye when the Tunisian card followed- But that was I til i an Filipescu, Dan remaining on standby to 

third World Cup, and Adrian tugal played Germany in the ducked his head toward s a ban before Sepp Blatter, the new Petrescu and Dorinel Mun- replace Sheringham should 

file, 10 years younger and qualifiers sent off one of their which the England player was president of Fife, ordered offi- teanu — on yellow cards com- Hoddle feel the attack 

playing in his first Die’s was substitutes before he had taken about to hook dear. dais to be more strict. Now pared with England's one, Sol requires something com- 


Guardian Crossword No 21,307 

Set'by" Hendra — — 


the well-taken goal that beat 
Colombia and because of the 


tbefidd. 

Batty has already made an 


boot to hook dear. dah to be more strict. Now pared with England’s one, Sol requires something com- 

A1 though the Japanese ref- players will have to look be- Campbell. A lot will depend pletely different. The consis- 


Masay oshi Oka da I feme they kick. 


on how well the respective de- tent width that Graeme Le 


fences time their challenges 
within 30 yards of goal. 


Saux gives England on the left 
will be valuable In stretching 



So Ear both Campbell and the Romania defence, and Le 
Tony Adams have managed to Saux's free-kicks, from left or 
stay on their feet and dispos- right, have already been 
sess opponents without arous- effective, 
ing the wrath of the referee. A win tonight and England 
But that was against Tuni- will be entitled to feel that in 
sians. Hie wfll be a different this World Cup they have 
proposition. finally arrived. But their last 

Much, from England's point four matches against Roma- 
of view, will depend on Paul nia have been drawn, and the 
Ince and Batty gaining an one before that, a World Cup 
early grip of the midfield qualifier under Ron Green- 
which will allow Paul Schdies wood, was lost to a hometown 


to go forward and not only 
support Sheringham and 


penalty in Bucharest. 

In feet England have not 


Alan Shearer but get ahead of beaten the Romanians since 
them into the sort of scoring Geoff Hurst scored the only 
positions he achieved against goal of their opening match in 


Tunisia. 


the 1970 World Cup. Shearer 


Football crazy. 


Shearer can expect the sort and Scholes could restore the 
of close marking from Roma- balance now. 
nia that he experienced to nauwo iprotH*** n-i-zj; seaman; 
Marseille but will trust, post- SotiWI*«" lor NmHI«|, Mama. Campbell. 

Blatter, that he receives more **“ w,olro; 

protection than he was given ro mamia ijno&auo: *-a-i- 2 ): stole k 
to the face of consistent foul* Pwm£|J ' ctobwwm. giw«#w popoocu. 

incr Kxr bml Traholai lh> Stfl-IWBMW Flllpncu), UunRnmi. Onto. 
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i Sami Trabelsi, the fflTpSLSSSK ESSSE* 
Tunisia captain. n e w m Batu (Frawwi 


Rusedski overcomes foot fault 
to declare fit for Wimbledon 

G REG RUSEDSKI, the with a sprained thumb, but 
No. 4 seed, will be fit after seeing a medical 
for the Wimbledon Champt- specialist on Sunday she 
onships which begin today, looks set to play. 

The British No. 2. the Both players are sched- 
fastest server in the game, uled to play their first- 


was rated SO-SO for Wim- 
bledon after spraining his 
left ankle at the Stella Ar- 


roond matches tomorrow. 
Rusedski, who reached the 


Across . 

1 A mother pul on cooking- 
vessel for a hat (6) 

4 Nail hardener a tinker 
employed (7) 

9 Words of encouragement 

when raising the issue? p-1-5) 

40 Fitted with propellers, flew 
high leaving society behind (5) 

41 Bit of land Res off head of 
Thurso (S) 

42 Irreguiarftiesinasemofina 

mixture (9) 

13 Good boy with appreciation 
of seductive glance (4.3) 

IS Mendelssohn work that 
makes a profit, we hear (6) 


quarter-finals last year 17 Rises for Conservative 


tois tournament 10 days ( and, along with Tim Hen- 


members? (6) 


Just crazy. 


ago. But be has been having man. offere the best hope of ia CivA Service accepting bid for 
dally treatment and yester- a British man winning cash-boxes 


day completed a practice 
session successfully. 

Anna Konrnlkova has 
also overcome injury. The 


Wimbledon since Fred 
Perry in 1936. will take on 
Mark Draper, the Austra- 
lian qu alif i e r. Konrnlkova 


cash-boxes (7) 

22 The edge of Wimbledon (9) 
24 Topping stuff for cold 
symptoms (5) 


Down . 

1 Puffing long face, president 
takes a trip (7) 

2 Sodium salt almost through 
the nose (5) 

3 No place, cumwitly, for horee- 

tradtng(9) 

4 A major perforation? Notin 
this surgery! (7) » 

8 Girl had possibly, but 
accepting ring fg 

6 Complete expression in tea 
making (9) 

7 Knotty ones do twist (jS) 

8 Angry outburst of one in 
traffic (6) 

14 Blunt lesson far the 
audience? (9) 

18 Trespasses, wearing stats {9} 

18 Specific weapon that kBed 
Robin? (7) 

19 Maj^Cincte clergyman ® 

20 Section of FBI agents in 
position (7) 
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Russian, who reached the will face the American 26 Amaindgotoseanastorm?® 21 c ^ crickets * deBbfto « ? ® 

KhnberiyPo ’ 27 FteadinobatweenJS * 23 WhmbracMredhBdenVi 


With BT, you can save up to 43% on international calls, day or night 
(so it doesn’t matter when the final whistle blows}. a 

For just £1 per country per month, our Country Calling 
Flans give you 25% off calls to that country 


semi-finals last year and is Kimberly Po. 

seeded No. 12, withdrew 

from Eastbourne last week Red-hot, pane 


Red-hot, pagee 20 end 21 


27 Reading between the fines 
(4.5) 

28 One cuts designs from short 
waste pieces (7) 

29 Grant from Basgenthwafte (6) 
'WtoHtOfPBOXPOZZUlil^OO 
Thbwcekkwrtnnasaf a CoSre 
OWonay am Shefa Adamson of 

Ian Jon0S °* AshasrHjndae 
shwp or 

JEJS*®- ** 0»*ke of ffafifax, 

vorksWre. 


23 What is required In Eden’s 
layout? (5) 

28 Tran that is carrying It's own 
union members $) 
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